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Art.  I.-^A  Defence  of  Dr,  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  St.  Pa^ 
•  trick' t,  Dublin,  in  Answer  to  certain  .Observations  on  his  Life 
and  in  the  53d  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Lond.  J.  Nichols  &  Son.  1819.  Pp.  67. 


It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  celebrated  person  named  m  the  title, 
to  be  the  object  both  of  the  grossest  calumny  and  the  most  hy¬ 
perbolical  praise ;  and  his  life  and  character  have  furnished  a 
fruitful  and  lasting  topic  of  controversy  and  discussion.  While 
some  have  imputed  to  him  every  odious  and  malignant  quality, 
and  almost  every  crime  that  can  disgrace  humanity ;  others  have 
held  him  up  as  a  pattern  of  public  and  private  virtue,  the  first  of 
patriots,  the  truest  and  tenderest  of  friends,  and,  in-  short,  as  alto¬ 
gether  a  perfect  character.  The  history  of  Swift  has  of  course 
been  very  variously  related.  The  account  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth 
seems  to  be  written  with  great  candour  and  impiartiality,  though 
his  information  on  many  points  is  defective.  That  by  Sheridan, 
though  affording  much  authentic  information,  is  a  little  too  lauda¬ 
tory  and  apologctical ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  observations 
transmitted  by  Orrery  and  others  seem  dictated  by  feelings  of 
envy  and  malignity.  The  life  by  Dr.  Johnson  is  written  with  his 
usual  acuteness :  he  detects  several  mistakes  in  those  who.  had 
gone  before  him,  but  throws  little  additional  light  upon  Swift's 
character.  In  our  own  days,  an  eminent  individual,  possessed  of 
more  ample  materials  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  has  furnished 
us  with  a  full,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  perfectly  fmr  and 
impartial  account  of  the  life  and  character  of  Swift,  prefacing 
the  l)ost,  and  certjunly  the  most  complete,  edition  of  his  works 
which  has  yet  been  presentetl  to  the  public. 
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There  are  cerUun  passages  in  Swift’s  life,  of  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  biographer  to  speak,  and  which  some  of  the  winters  al¬ 
luded  to  have  treated  with  more,  and  others  with  less  indulgence  ; 
but  in  relating  these,  none  of  them  have  violated  that  respect 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be  due  to  the  departed ;  and 
when  the  means  of  information  are  necessarily  imperfect,  they 
have  rather  leant,  when  any  doubt  occurred,  to  the  favourable 
side.  We  see  no  great  harm  in  this  sort  of  charitable  feeling, 
nor  are  we  disposed  to  allow  much  merit  to  that  perspicuity 
which  employs  itself  in  detecting  and  emblazoning  the  errors  of 
the  illustrious  dead.  For  their  real  offimces,  they  are  gone  to 
answer  at  another  tribunal.  To  them,  it  is  equal  what  good  or 
ill  is  said  of  them  in  the  world ;  but  to  the  world  itself  it  is  not 
equal.  Thrir  examples  form  the  strongest  incitement  to  the 
honourable  ambition  of  youth ;  and  we  neither  see  the  wisdom 
nor  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  diminish  or  neutralize  this  ef¬ 
fect,  by  fixing  dishonour  upon  an  eminent  name,  or  by  persuad¬ 
ing  us,  that  he  whom  we  have  admired  as  a  great  man  and  a  pa¬ 
triot  has  been  after  all  a  sorry  rascal. 

This  matter  has  appeared  in  a  diffn^nt  light  to  the  writers  of 
a  distinguished  cotemporary  journal,  who  seem  to  have  thought, 
that,  though  Mr.  Scott  is  by  no  means  the  most  partial  of  Swift's 
biographers,  he  has  been  vastly  too  indulgent  to  his  failings  and 
errors ;  and  they  have  therefore  furnished  a  statement  of  their 
own,  to  which  this  fault  at  least  cannot  reasonably  be  imputed, 
and  in  which  is  attributed  to  him  every  thing  odious,  disagree¬ 
able,  and  contemptible  in  manners,  and  every  thing  base  and 
dishonourable  in  conduct  and  character.  He  is  stated  to  have  been 
**  extremely  ambitioiis,  arrogant,  and  selfish of  "  a  morose,  vindictive, 
and  haughty  tem]^  in  ]rablic  life  **  destitute  of  principle,"  in  mvate 
''of  tenderness,  fidelity,  and  companion."  "  He  bad  some  right  pernaps," 
it  is'observed,  "  to  look  with  disoain  upon  men  of  ordinary  understandings; 
hut  for  all  that  is  the  proper  object  of  reproach,  he  should  have  looked 
only  within ;  and  whatever  may  be  his  merits  as  a  writer,  we  do  not  he- 
siute  to  say  that  he  was  despicable  as  a  politician,  and  liatefiil  as  a  man." 
'^)4n  alluding  to  the  fact,  that  Swift  nad  set  out  in  life  with  the  pro- 
fessionofWhig  principles, and  that  he  had  afterwards  left  that  par¬ 
ty  and  joined  himself  to  the  Tories,every  thing  is  di^garded  that 
has  been  or  can  be  urged  in  justification  of  tins  change,  and  it 
is  stated,  that  they  "  do  not  believe  there  is  any  where  upon  re- 
cord,  a  more  barefaced  avowal  of  pobtical  apostacy,''  and  that  he 
went  over  to  Harley  in  a  manner  which  they  imagine  “  no  rat  of 
"  the  present  day  could  have  confidence  enough  to  imitate.”  In 
his  writings  in  favour  of  Harley’s  ministry,  he  is  accused  of 
"  taking  up  the  cudgels  with  all  the  fwtj  of  a  hireling,  and  the  rancour  of  a 
renegado,"  "  abusing  his  former  fnenias  with  a  d^ee  of  virulence  and 
rancour,  to  which  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  apply  the  term  of  bru^- 
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ty singling  out  with  a  sort  of  saTage  diacourtesj  a  variety  of  his  for¬ 
mer  frienda  and  benefactors,  and  making  them  by  name  and  description 
the  objects  of  the  moat  malignant  abuse.”  WMe  he  is  said  to  nave 
stooped  "  to  the  dirtiest  and  most  dishonourable  part  of  a  partisan’s  ^ud- 
gery,”  and  to  have  declined  none  **  of  the  mean  arts  by  which  a  court 
“  ^rty  may  be  mtuntained,'*  his  exertions  in  favour  of  that 
party,  are  uniformly  held  out  to  have  been  **  substantially 
**  prompted  by  a 'desire  to  better  his  own  fortune."  According¬ 
ly  it  is  stated,  that  when  he  found  his  new  friends  beginning  to 
totter,  he  **  openly  threatened  to  desert  them  also,  unless  they 
made  a  suitable  provision  for  him and  having  in  this  way  extorted 
the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,”  we  are  told  that  he  “  counselled  measures, 
which  miut  have  involved  the  country  in  a  civil  war,  for  the  mere  chance 
of  keeping  his  party  in  power ;  and  finaUy,  on  the  (Queen's  death,  retired  in  a 
state  despic^le  despondency  and  bitterness  to  his  living,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued,  to  me  end  of  bis  life,  to  libel  liberty  and  mankind  with  imrelenting 
and  pitiable  rancour ;  to  correspond  with  convicted  traitors  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  they  had  sworn  to  maintain ;  and  to  lament,  as  the  worst  of  cala¬ 
mities,  the  dissolution  of  a  ministry  which  had  no  merit  but  that  of  hav¬ 
ing  promised  him  advancement,”  &c. 

His  exertions  in  favour  of  tlie  trade,  liberties,  and  rights  of 
Ireland,  are  all  referred  to  one  principle,  “  a  desire  to  insult  and 
«  embarrass  the  government  by  which  he  was  neglected,  and  with 

which  he  despaired  of  being  reconciled.”  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  was  willing  to  make  his  peace 
with  Walpole  on  very  humiliating  terms,  and  that  he  made  his  court 
to  George  II.  “  in  a  manner  truly  debasing."  Upon  the  whole, 
it  is  concluded  that  a  “  more  unprincipled  or  b^r  course  of 
**  proceeding  was  never  held  up  to  the  contempt  and  abhor- 
“  rence  of  mankind.” 

An  equally  odious  picture  is  drawn  of  his  personal  as  of  his 
political  character,  and  the  principles  of  his  conduct  in  both  are 
traced  to  **  the  same  arrogance  and  disdain  of  mankind,  leading 
**  to  profligate  ambition  and  scurrility  in  public  life,  and  domi- 
«  neering  and  selfish  halnts  in  private;"  and  accordingly  his  be¬ 
haviour  towards  his  dependents  and  equals  is  stated  as  charac¬ 
terized  by  “  caprice,"  “  insolence,"  “  coarseness,"  “  arrogance," 
“  rudeness,"  “  impertinence,”  and  “  tyranny ;"  while  to  his  su¬ 
periors  he  is  said  to  have  conducted  himself  with  extravagant 

adulation  and  base  humility.”  Somewhat  inconsistently  witli 
this,  he  is  stated,  while  in  favour  with  tlie  great,  to  have  “  with¬ 
held”  with  "  studied  rudenew  and  oatentatioai  arrogance”  "  the  usual  tribute 
of  respect  that  all  well-bred  persons  pay  to  rank  and  office ;”  and  to  have  “  ex¬ 
hibit^  as  much  of  the  ridiculous  airs  of  a  parvenu,  of  a  low  bred  under¬ 
ling,  brought  suddenly  into  contact  with  weuth  and  splendour,  as  any  of 
the  base  understrappen  that  ever  made  PVty  disgusting.” 

While  the  peculiarities  of  Swin’s  general  manners  and  beha¬ 
viour  are  so  roughly  handled,  it  may  be  believed  that  no  re¬ 
markable  leniency  is  shewn  to  him  in  that  unpleasant  part  of  his 
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history  which  relates  to  his  connections  with  the  other  sex.  In 
the  statement  of  these  unhappy  transactions,  no  allowance  is 
made  for  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  none  for  the  want  of 
material  information,  none  for  the  possible  imprudence  of  the 
parties  themselves.  Every  thing  is  presumed  agmnst  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Swift.  His  conduct  is  described  as  one  tissue  of  dis* 
“  gusting  and  brutal  selfishness.''  Of  the  death  of  one  of  the  la¬ 
dies,  it  is  stated  broadly  that  he  was  as  directly  and  as  guilt- 
“  ily  the  cause,  as  if  he  had  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  heart 
and  as  to  his  treatment  of  another,  after  stating  the  worst  account 
which  has  been  given  of  the  matter,  it  is  exclaimed,  If  this  be 
true.  Swift  must  have  had  tlie  heart  of  a  monster."  Indeed, 
he  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  as  having  broken  the  hearts  of  both 
the  women,  whose  histories  were  so  much  and  so  singularly  in¬ 
volved  in  his  own. 

His  merits  as  a  writer  come  last  to  be  spoken  of,  and  to  them, 
indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  justice  is  done,  which  could  not  easily 
be  withheld.  ‘But  even  here  (for  nothing  of  praise  can  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  Swift,  without  a  qualifying  clause  of  a  condemnatory  na¬ 
ture,)  his  chief  excellence  is  stated  to  have  lain  in  the  force  and 
vehemence  of  his  invective,  and  the  incomjmrable  dexterity  and 
effect  with  which  he  exercised  the  trade  of  a  libeller. 

We  confess  there  appears  to^  us  throughout  this  sketch 
by  much  too  great  an  [effort  to  overwhelm  and  to  vilify.  It 
seems  not  the  calm  statement  of  a  judge,  but  the  impassioned 
pleading  of  an  advocate,  anxious  to  make  out  a  strong  case. 
There  is  in  it,-  we  have  satisfied  ourselves,  much  random  asser¬ 
tion  ;  Ixjsides  in  some  instances,  an  absolute  disrcgartl  of  the 
real  state  of  facts.  It  is  chargeable  moreover,  as  we  think,  with 
sundry  peculiarities  which  materially  vitiate  it  as  a  biographical 
imposition  ;  a  convenient  forgetfulness  and  confusion  in  regard 
to  dates ;  an  exaggeration  of  every  unfavourable  circumstance, 
and  a  total  omission  of  every  thing  of  a  contrary  tendency  ;  a 
suppression  of  all  mention  of  any  redeeming  virtue,  and,  we 
believe,  there  was  much  in  the  character  of  Swift.  It  is  not¬ 
withstanding  a  powerful  delineation,  and  well  calculated  to  make, 
as  we.  remember  it  did  make,  a  great  impression  upon  the  public. 
The  writer  proceeds  with  so'  much  apparent  confidence  in  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  subject,  such  a  hearty  and  avowed  indig¬ 
nation  against  every  kjnd  of  meanness  and  unworthiness,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondeiM  at  if  he  carried  with  him  tlie  feelings  and 
conviction  of  a  great  majority  of  his  readers.  The  accusations 
brought  forward  are  brood  Ond  intelligible ;  the  proofs  as  stattd 
are  apparently  strong,  while  few  persons  can  be  expected  to  sift  the 
evidence  for  themselves,  scattered  as  it  is  through  the  nineteen  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Swift's  mo.st  multifarious  writing  anti  correspondence. 
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After  a  lapse  of  four  years,  a  chamjHon  has  appeared  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  honour  of  Swift,  and  the  result  of  his  larours  is  now  be¬ 
fore  us ;  but,  with  the  best  opinion  of  his  intentions,  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  say  that  it  is  a  feeble  performance,  and  not  very  like¬ 
ly,  on  many  important  points,  to  remove  the  impression  of  the 
reviewer's  powerful,  though,  we  think,  greatly  erroneous  state¬ 
ment.  Many  of  die  remarks  are  just  and  pertinent,  but  the 
whole  wants  arrangement  and  connection,  and  has  more  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  memoranda  in  a  common-place  book  than  of  a  regular 
defence.  The  author  is  pretty  successful,  we  tlunk,  in  vindicat¬ 
ing  Swifl  against  the  sweeping  charge  of  general  brutality  and 
insolence  in  private  life,  by  numerous  quotations  which  he  gives 
from  the  letters  and  writings  of  eminent  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
with  whom  Swift  lived  in  terms  of  the  closest  friendship,  and  who 
characterize  him  as  no  less  distinguished  for  his  rare  talents  of 
wit  and  humour,  than  for  the  more  amiable  qualities  of  kindness, 
benevolence,  and  universal  philanthropy.  One  of  the  last,  per¬ 
haps  the  last  authority  of  this  kind,  but  not  noticed  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  is  Dr.  King,  who,  in  his  anecdotes,  speaks  most  affection¬ 
ately  of  Swill,  One  passage  from  that  work  is  worthy  of  being 
quoted,  “  I  most  sincerely  loved  him."  P.  16.  We  agr%  with 
the  author  in  thinking  that  these  testimonies  of  contemporaries 
who  knew  and  conversed  with  him,  who  had  abundant  opportu¬ 
nities  of  knowing  his  temper  and  disposition,  and  who  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  susixx:ted  of  wanting  penetration  nor  honesty,  must  far 
outweigh  the  strictures  of  men  who  were  born  half  a  century  af¬ 
ter  Swift  was  liud  in  his  grave.  It  is  evidently  unfair  to  form 
an  o|nnion  from  a  few  odd  traits  of  humour,  which,  when  related 
without  the  accompaniments  of  living  look  and  action,  may  wear 
a  perfectly  different  appearance  to  us  and  to  those  who  were  wit¬ 
nesses  of  them.  Indeed,  from  Ute  manner  in  which  they  are 
told,  it  is  clear  that  those  oddities  which  Swift  affected  were  look¬ 
ed  upon  more  as  matter  of  entertainment  than  any  thing  else ; 
and,  although  they  latterly  perhaps  grew  more  inconvenient,  that 
they  were  at  first  assumed  as  much  to  amuse  others  as  to  gratify 
himself.  Even  those  instances  which  i>eem  least  reeuncileable  to 
good  manners,  arc  to  be  regarded  as  cxcepUons  merely,  and  not 
as  the  general  tenor  of  his  behaviour ;  of  which  we  may  1)c  fully 
satisfied  fVom  the  great  and  distinguishcxl  society  by  which  he 
was  courted  and  admired,  and  the  multitudes  by  whom  his  con¬ 
versation  was  intensely  relished. 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  tiie  author's  style  and  manner,  we  shall 
present  the  reader  with  his  observations  on  Swift's  conduct  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Irish  affairs. 

“  The  character  of  Swift  u  more  a  subject  of  history  than  of  critiaisra  ; 
because,  if  the  history  of  Ireland  is  omitted,  little  can  be  known  of  Swift : 
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the  mere  critic  has  nothing  to  do  with  him.  I  allow  he  wrote-  both  poetry 
and  prose,  because  composition  was  the  instrument  of  his  public  conduct : 
and  nis  public  conduct  is  what  must  gire  him  character  with  posterity,  and. 
his  proper  place  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  When  the  Edinburgh  Rc> 
viewers  propose  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Swift,  and  exclude  from  their  consi¬ 
deration  the  history  of  Ireland,  Swift  ceases  with  them  to  be  an  object  of  le¬ 
gitimate  criticism.  Suppose,  for  iturtance,  a  literary  critic  profess^  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  merits  of  Perides,  ^m  which  was  exclndra  the  history  of  Athens, 
and  confined  himself  to  his  orations  and  his  amours  with  Aspasia ;  or  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  the  public  an  idea  of  Julius  Cesar,  from  which  was  excluded 
the  history  of  Rome,  and  confined  his  observations  to  his  Commentaries,  and 
his  gallantries  with  Cato's  sister,  &c.  &c. — ^he  would  be  the  very  Reviewer, 
who,  profbssing  to  give  an  idea  of  Swift,  passed  over  the  history  of  Ireland, 
and  confined  his  remarks  to  his  literary  compositionB,  and  his  intercourse 
with  two  or  three  young  ladies.  Swift’s  character  rose  in  Ireland  vrith  his  de¬ 
fence  of  it  in  172-t ;  for  by  his  conduct  at  that  time  he  acquired  an  esteem  and 
infiuence  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  'The  question  in  Swift’s  consideration 
at  that  day  was  not  whether  Wood’s  new  copper  coinage  was  good  or  bad ; 
—the  question  was,  whether  an  enterprising  manufacturer  of  copper  should 
prevail  against  Irelwd.  An  insulting  patent,  obtained  in  the  most  insidious 
way,  was  issued  by  ihe  British  coun^  without  consulting  even  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireumd. 

"  Against  it  the  grand  juries  protested,  the  corporations  protested,  the 
privv  councU  protested,  and  the  Irish  Parliament  protested.— All  failed. — 
At  last  comes  forth  a  private  clergyman,  whose  piuty  was  moscribed,  and 
himself  persecuted,  and  carries  his  country  on  his  oack,  and  rorces  the  Bri¬ 
tish  minister  to  retire  within  his  trenches. 

Ireland,  trampled  on  by  a  British  minister,  by  a  British  and  Irish  go¬ 
vernment — Ireland,  that  had  lost  her  trade,  her  judicature,  and  her  Parlu- 
ment— Ireland,  that  had  sunk  by  the  weight  ^  her  oppressions,  prevails 
under  the  dire^on  of  a  solita^  divine,  who  not  only  inspires,  but  instructs 
his  country  in  her  rights,  telling  her  people,  “  that  bv  the  laws  of  God,  of 
nature,  of  nations,  and  of  their  country,  they  are,  ana  ought  to  be,  as  free 
a  petmle  as  their  brethren  in  England.^ 

“  'The  victory  was  not  one,  or  momentary  ;  in  the  next  age  it  was  the 
restoration  of  her  freedom. 

Here  the  Patriot  rose  above  the  Divine.  He  taimht  his  country  to  pro¬ 
test  against  her  grievances,  and  gave  her  spirit  by  which  she  redressed  them.” 
Pp.  37—39. 

**  In  discussing  these  topics,  he  had  against  him  the  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  his  Parliament,  and  all  the  people  of  England,  together  with  the  Irish 
government,  and  the  Irish  judges. 

You  w^  say,  he  had  the  Irish  people.  There  was  no  people ;  he  was 
to  create  a  people,  bv  whom  he  was  to  be  defended. 

“  Would  the  Irish  Parliament,  whose  cause  he  defended,  have  saved  him  ? 
She  could  not  save  herself ;  and  was  besides  so  lowered  and  subdued  by  the 
over-ruling  power  of  England,  that  she  was  more  likely  to  have  become  his 
prosecutor  than  protector.  Swift,  on  this  occasion,  stood  alone  like  Teneriff', 
or  Atlas,  unremoved ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  country’s  liberty. 

(•  Fair  Liberty  was  all  his  cry, 

For  her  he  stood  prepared  to  die ; 

For  her  he  boldly  st^  alone. 

For  her  he  oft  expos'd  his  own  t 
Two  kingdoms,  just  as  faction  led. 

Had  set  a  price  upon  his  head ; 

But  not  a  traitor  could  be  found— 

To  sell  him  for  six  hundred  pound.*’— Pp.  40,  41. 
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We  add  the  following  observations  upon  the  charge  respect¬ 
ing  the  catholics  : 

Swift  is  accused  by  the  reviewers  for  not  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
catholic  population  in  the  land.  To  which  the  plain  answer  is,  that  he  was 
the  last  man  who,  from  his  connexion  with  a  disouded  Tory  ministry,  could 
have  done  it  with  any  effect ;  for  if  he  had  made  the  attempt,  and  if  com¬ 
plaints  had  originate  from  it,  they  would  have  been  interpreted  into  the 
murmurs  of  rebellion.  One  rebellion,  it  is  known,  had  been  put  down  in 
Bcotlartd,  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  every  Catholic  in  Ireland  was  iih- 
plicated ;  and  another  was  Etching  in  the  same  country,  which  broke  out 
in  1745.  Consequently,  any  interference  of  Swift  in  their  favour  would 
have  drawn  down  upon  him  the  total  displeasure  of  the  government,  and 
caused  him  to  be  vo^  an  enemy  to  his  country. 

“  The  reviewers  say,  that  Swift  names  the  Catholics  not  above  two  or  three 
times  in  his  writings  ;  and  then  only  with  scorn  and  derision. 

In  reply  to  this  I  will  miote  an  extract  from  Swift’s  Letter  to  Sir  Charles 
Wogan,  dated  in  1732.  In  speaking  of  the  native  Irish,  i.  e.  the  Catholics, 
Swift  says,  ‘  The  English  should  be  ashamed  of  the  reproaches  they  cast 
on  their  ignorance,  d^ness,  and  want  of  courage ;  defects  arising  only  from 
the  poverty  and  slavery  they  suffer  from  their  inhuman  neighbours,  and  the 
base  corrupt  spirits  of  too  many  of  the  chief  gentry,  &c.  &c.  By  such 
treatment  as  this,  the  very  Grecians  are  grown  slavish,  ignorant,  and  super* 
stitious. 

“  <  1  do  assert,  that,  from  several  experiments  I  have  made  in  travelling 
over  both  England  and  Ireland,  I  have  found  the  poor  cottagers  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  kingdom,  who  could  speak  our  language,  to  have  a  much  better  natural 
taste  for  good  sense,  humour,  and  raille^,  than  ever  I  observed  among  p^ 
pie  of  the  sort  in  England.  But  the  millions  of  oppressions  the  native  Irish 
lie  under,  the  tyranny  of  their  landlords,  the  ridiculous  zeal  of  their  priests, 
and  the  general  misery  of  the  whole  nation,  have  been  enough  to  damp  the 
best  spirits  under  the  sun.' 

But  what  do  Catholic  writers  themselves  say  of  Swift?  Dr.  John  Curry, 
in  his  Review  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  Ireland,  published  by  Charles  O’Connor 
in  1786,  calls  Swift  ‘that  great  genius,  that  real  and  venerable  patriot  ’ 
Surely  such  appellations  of  esteem  and  respect  would  never  have  ^n  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  Catholics  to  Swift,  had  they  known  that  he  never  named  them 
in  his  writings  but  with  scorn  and  derision. — The  Edinburgli  critics  should 
have  read  bewre  they  reviewed.”— Pp.  42—44. 

These  observations  are  neither  very  profound,  nor  very  forci¬ 
bly  urged,  but  we  think  they  are  substantially  just,  and  most  of 
our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  w’ill  probably  be 
of  the  same  opinion.  There  are  some  jxiints,  however,  upon 
which  our  autlior  seems  either  to  evade  the  reviewer' s  attack,  or 
to  misapprehend  or  mis-state  its  true  tendency  and  import.  One 
of  these,  and  that  which  undoubtedly  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most 
of  the  other  imputations  agmnst  Swift,  is  the  charge  of  his  having 
deserted  the  Whigs  and  gone  over  to  the  Tories,  not  from  any 
grounds  of  a  public  or  patriotic  nature,  but  solely  from  motives 
of  personal  pique  and  private  interest.  This  charge,  we  think, 
is  demonstrably  false,  and  rests  on  nothing  but  blind  party  pre¬ 
judice  and  misunderstanding;  but  the  demonstration  requires  a 
longer  detail  than  the  author  of  the  defence  has  chosen  to  bestow 
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upon  it,  and  we  therefore  hope  we  shall  be  forgiven  if  we  step  a 
little  out  of  our  ordinary  course,  and  endeavour  to  supply,  on 
this  and  some  other  points,  what  he  has  left  untouched. 

It  is  stated  in  the  outset,  that  Swift  **  was  bred  a  Whig  under 
Sir  William  Temple,  that  he  took  the  title  in  rarious  productions,  and  dur 
ring  all  the  reign  of  King  William  was  a  strenuous  and  indeed  an  into¬ 
lerant  advocate  of  revolution  principles  and  ^Vhig  pretensions."  Allow- 
itig,  with  all  his  biographers,  t^t  Swift  at  ms  outset  in  life  was 
to  a  certain  degree  a  favourer  of  Whig  principles,  we  do  not 
find  any  thing  in  the  evidence  to  bear  out  so  strong  and  unqua* 
lified  a  statement  as  this.  Very  little,  we  imagine,  can  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  his  connection  with  Sir  William  Temple.  During 
the  previous  part  of  it  he  was  not  admitted  to  any  very  familiar 
or  confidential  communication  with  his  patron ;  and  although 
latterly,  this  was  conceded,  even  so  far  as  to  his  being  engaged 
in  assisting  Sir  William  in  correcting  his  works,  no  satisfactory 
proof  thence  arises  that  he  must  have  imbibed  Whig  prin¬ 
ciples  from  that  statesman.  No  person  was  better  qualified  than 
Temple  to  instruct  his  young  friend  in  the  true  principles  of 
the  English  constitution ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  Tem¬ 
ple  was,  of  all  the  statesmen  of  his  day,  disdnguished  for  mode¬ 
ration  in  politics,  and  that  long  before  Swift  came  to  reside  with 
him  he  had  retired  altogether  from  public  business.  We  are 
told,  in  his  life,  that  he  took  no  share  whatever  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  that  though  personally  a  friend  of  William,  he  was  so 
far  from  being  in  the  secret  of  his  attempt,  that  he  was  one  ot‘ 
the  last  to  believe  that  he  had  landed.  He  steadily  resisted  all 
offers  of  office  made  to  him  by  that  prince  after  he  had  attained 
the  crown.  Such  a  man,  enjoying  in  dignified  retirement  the 
fruits  of  a  well-earned  reputation,  was  not  likely  to  enter  warm¬ 
ly  into  the  political  disputes  of  the  times,  nor  to  adopt,  far  less 
to  impress  upon  other.s  the  opinions  and  prejudices  erf  any  party. 

It  will  also  be  recollecteti  that  the  principles  of  Whig  and 
Tory  were  not  settled  in  those  days  upon  the  same  footing  as 
they  are  now,  and  that  these  parties  differed  not  so  iintch  in 
their  opinions  as  to  the  degree  of  lilxjrty  which  should  1k‘  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  the  people,  as  in  certain  speculative  doctrines  with  regard 
to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  supreme  power  in  the  state. 
The  doctrines,  indeed,  of  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of 
kings,  and  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  resistance  to  them  in  any 
circumstances,  were  not  held  by  the  rational  part  of  the  Tories 
themselves,  as  both  Whigs  and  Tories  were  agreed  in  the  ne¬ 
cessity  and  lawfulness  of  the  Revolution.  But  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  was  this :  The  Whigs  regarded  as  their 
prime  object,  to  which  every  other  was  subordinate,  the  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  crown  of  the  male  descendants  of  the  House  of 
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Stuart,  on  the  ground  that  there  could  be  no  security  for  our  li¬ 
berties  under  a  dynasty  which  had  already  so  repeatedly  evin¬ 
ced  their  views  to  be  utterly  irreconcileable  with  a  free  constitu¬ 
tion  of  government.  The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
look  upon  the  eternal  exclusion  of  that  family  as  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  state.  They  regarded  the 
Revolution  more  as  a  temporary  measure,  necessary  at  the  time, 
and,  so  far  as  the  settlement  was  then  made,  perfectly  lawful  and 
imperative,  but  they  always  looked  forward  to  the  possibility  of 
the  restoration  of  the  direct  line  of  our  monarchs  after  the  death 
of  the  Princess  Anne,  provided  it  could  be  done  with  safety,  and 
that  proper  securities  could  be  found  for  the  preservation  of  our 
laws  and  religion. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a  full  investigation 
of  the  state  of  parties  during  the  reign  of  William ;  but  there  are 
two  circumstances  worthy  of  remark,  which  we  shall  just  notice. 
One  is,  that  whatever  might  be  the  professions  of  the  opposite 
parties  on  the  subject  of  public  liberty,  if  we  look  only  to  their 
conduct  as  they  successively  attained,  to  power,  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover  from  their  measures  which  of  them  had  most  the 
liberties  of  the  people  at  heart.  We  find  in  the  records  of  Par¬ 
liament,  Whigs  and  Tories  alternately  supporting  the  same  mea.- 
sures,  and  apparently  muintmning  the  same  principles.  We  see 
a  Whig  ministry  contending  for  the  mmntenancc  of  a  standing 
army,  and  the  Tories  promoting  a  bill  for  triennial  parliaments, 
a  bill  for  amending  the  treason  laws,  a  place  bill,  and  other  p)- 
pular  measures,  and  we  find  them  introducing  limitations  on  the 
crown  in  the  act  of  settlement,  which  were  more  conformable  to 
the  genius  of  Whig  than  of  Tory  policy. 

Another  circumstance  to  lx?  noticed  (and  we  quote  it  merely 
as  shewing  that  there  was  nothing  at  this  jK'riod  so  utterly  irre¬ 
concileable  in  the  jirinciples  of  Wliig  and  Tory,  as  seems  to  have 
been  since  assumed,)  is,  that  there  were  few  of  the  cinineut  men 
wht)  filled  the  great  dejiartments  of  the  state  in  this  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reign,  who  did  not  occasionally  join  at  one  peritnl  the 
party  to  which  they  had  been  most  hostilely  opposed  at  another. 
•Of  this  the  most  remarkable  examples  occur  in  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Lord  Godolphin,  who  were  educated  in  the 
height  of  Toryism,  and  acted  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
with  that  paity,  but  latterly  came  to  be  leaders  of  the  Whigs;' 
and,  oil  the  other  side,  Mr.  Harley,  who  commenced  his  career 
as  a  Whig,  and  who  afterwards  took  up>n  him  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  avowed  conjunction  with,  and  with  the  sup|)ort  of  the 
Tories. 

It  is  projx?r,  wc  think,  to  keep  these  remarks  in  view  in  esli- 
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mating  the  extent  of  discredit  which  is  to  attach  to  an  avowed 
change  of  party  at  such  a  period.  There  are  other  circumstan. 
ces,  which  will  fall  to  be  stated  afterwards,  which  go  deep  into 
the  question,— whether  a  nominal  change  of  party  might  not  take 

f)lace  without  any  real  change  of  principle.  At  present,  wo  beg 
cave  to  remark,  that  it  is  not  clear  tnat  Swifl  was  so  ostenta. 
tious  and  intolerant  in  his  political  creed  as  the  Review  asserts. 
There  is  want  of  evidence  as  to  his  taking  tlie  title  of  Whig  in 
vartom  productions.  The  verses  to  Arddia,  (Apollo  outwit, 
ted,)  referred  to  by  Mr.  Scott,  Life,  p.  94.  may  be  very  different¬ 
ly  construed.  His  **  Discourse  on  the  contests  and  dissensions  in 
Athens  and  Rome,"  printed  in  1701,  could  only  have  been  writ, 
ten  by  a  revolution  Whig  it  is  true,  and  was  in  support  of  noble, 
men  who  bore  that  character.  But,  besides  being  temperate,  com. 
paraUvely  speaking,  it  appeared  without  his  name,  and  for  some 
time  was  ascribed  to  one  of  the  parties  whom  it  was  intended  to 
serve,  Lord  Somers. 

His  political  poetry,  agiun,  if  such  it  may  be  deemed,  that  ap¬ 
peared  before  tne  Discourse,”  will  hardly  be  conceived  any 
proof  of  the  assertion  in  the  review.  But  if  it  be  at  all  taken  in 
evidence,  so  also  must  his  Ode  to  Archbishop  Bancroft,  written  so 
early  as  1 689,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  he  had  even  at  this 
period  imbibed  those  principles  of  a  high  churchman,  which  he 
afterwards  found  to  be  irreconcileable  with  those  of  a  Whig.  This 
Ode,  which  is  in  bad  enough  taste,  ought  to  be  allowed  much  force 
in  determining  the  peculiar  case  of  Swift  as  to  politics.  His  sub¬ 
sequent  pieces  of  the  same  class  are  as  little  to  the  purpose. 
The  verses  on  the  Burning  of  Whitehall,  quoted  as  a  proof  of 
ultra- Whiggism,  contain  a  furious  invective  agmnst  the  whole 
race  of  stockjobl^rs  and  contractors  who  obtained  a  footing  in 
consequence  of  William’s  wars,  and  who,  under  the  name  of  the 
monied  interest,  were  among  the  strongest  supports  of  his  Whig 
ministers,  and  were  courted  by  them  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  tlie  landed  proprietors,  who  were  generally  attached  to 
the  Tory  party.  Surely  this  is  no  proof  of  Swift’s  being  a  tho¬ 
rough-going  admirer  of  Whig  ministers  and  Whig  measures. 

A  passage  is  alluded  to  in  one  of  his  tracts  *,  where  he  himself 
mentions  his  having  stated  to  Lord  Somers  that  he  was  inclined 
“  to  be  what  is  called  a  Whig  in  pobtics.”,  We  readily  admit  that 
'  the  greatest  weight  is  to  be  given  to  this  declaration,  as  it  con. 
tains  his  own  deliberate  statement  how  he  stood  affected  at  this 
time ;  but  it  is  fmr  to  give  the  passage  entire,  as  one  part  of  it 
happens  to  be  materially  qualified  by  another.  Speaking  of  hb 
first  introducUon  to  Lords  Somers  and  Halifax,  (1702,)  he  says, 

*  Memoirs  relating  to  that  change  which  happened  in  the  Queen’s  mi¬ 
nistry  in  the  year  1710. 
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“  It  was  then  I  b^n  to  trouble  myself  with  the  difference  between  the 
principles  of  MTiig  and  Tory,  having  formerly  employed  myself  in  other, 
and  I  think  much  better  speculations.  I  talked  often  upon  this  subject 
with  Lord  Somers ;  told  him,  that  having  been  long  conversant  with  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  therefore  a  lover  of  liberty,  I  found  my¬ 
self  much  inclined  to  be  what  they  called  a  Whig  in  politics;  and  that 
besides,  I  thought  it  impossible,  upon  any  other  principle  to  defend  or 
submit  to  the  revolution :  but  as  to  religion,  1  confess^  myself  to  be 
s  high-churchman,  and  that  I  could  not  conceive  how  any  one  who  wore 
the  habit  of  it  clergyman  could  be  otherwise :  That  I  had  observed  very 
well  with  what  insolence  and  haughtiness  some  Lords  of  the  high- 
church  party  treated,  not  only  their  own  chaplains,  but  all  other  clergy¬ 
men  whatsoever,  and  thought  this  was  sufficiently  recompensed  by  their 
professions  of  zeal  to  the  church  :  That  I  had  likewise  observra  how 
the  Whig  Lords  took  a  direct  contrary  measure,  treated  the  persons  of 
particular  clergymen  with  particular  courtesy,  but  shewed  much  contempt 
and  ill-will  for  the  order  in  general :  That  I  knew  it  was  necessary  for 
their  party,  to  make  their  bottom  as  wide  as  they  cotild,  by  talqpg  all  de¬ 
nominations  of  Protestants  to  be  members  of  their  body :  That  I  would 
not  enter  into  the  mutual  reproaches  made  by  the  violent  men  on  either 
side ;  but  that  the  connivance  or  encouragement  riven  by  the  Whigs  to 
those  writers  of  pamphlets  who  reflected  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  without  any  exception,  would  unite  the  church  to  one  man  to  op¬ 
pose  them ;  and  I  doubt^  his  Lordship’s  friends  did  not  consider  the  con- 

sequences  of  this.'*  This  declaration  does  not  import  that  Swift 
had  joined  himself  to  the  Whigs  as  a  party,  but  the  reverse.  It 
bears,  that  however  nearly  his  principles  might  coincide  with 
theirs  in  matters  of  civil  poliW»  they  were  entirely  opposed  so 
far  as  regarded  ecclesiastical  aifairs,  and  that  this  formed  a  com¬ 
plete  barrier  to  Kis  uniting  with  them.  This  appears  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  every  part,  both  of  his  previous  and  subse(]^uent 
conduct,  and  with  all  his  writings,  without  exception,  published 
after  he  became  a  professed  author,  and  in  which  he  can  fair¬ 
ly  be  stated  to  have  expressed  his  deliberate  and  matured  opi¬ 
nions. 

His  earliest  work  of  any  consequence,  the  Talc  of  a  Tub, 
though  not  published  till  1704,  was  written,  at  least  sketched, 
while  he  was  at  college,  and  finished  during  his  residence  at 
Moorpark ;  and  in  that  production,  his  high  church  principles  are 
as  conspicuous  as  in  any  part  of  his  writings.  His  main  pur¬ 
pose  in  it  seems  to  be  to  exalt  the  Church  of  England  by  deba- 
nng  the  dissenters,  whom  he  endeavours  to  bring  into  contempt 
by  all  his  powers  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm.  We  do  not  mean  to 
Commend  either  the  object  of  the  work,  or  the  means  by  which  it 
is  attempted  to  be  attained.  It  was  certmnly  a  dangerous  expe¬ 
riment  to  bring  in  ridicule  in  aid  of  religion,  but  we  can  readily 
conceive  that  it  might  be  conscientiously  tried,  and  that  the  au¬ 
thor  might  think,  that  if  he  could  succeed  in  rendering  dissent 
odious  and  unfashionable,  he  might  thereby  strengthen  the  estab¬ 
lished  church.  But  wc  chiefly  notice  it  in  this  place,  to  shew 
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that  Swlft*s  di^kc  of  the  dissenters  and  of  the  low  church  party 
with  whom  they  werp  closely  united,  was  not  assumed  by  him 
as  a  pretence  for  leaving  the  Whigs,  but  was  a  feeling  which  he 
had  early  imbibed,  and  to  which  he  uniformly  adher^. 

Once,  and  once  only,  did  Swift  seriously  take  up  his  pen  on 
behalf  of  the  Whigs— occarion  of  the  impeachment  of  ^rds 
^mers,  Halifax,  and  others,  on  account  of  the  partition  treaty. 
This  prosecution  was  thought  by  all  moderate-minded  persons 
to  be  carried  on  with  too  much  acrimony,  and  rather  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  party-rage  than  a  regard  to  the  public  good.  These 
considerations  might  easily  have  induced  Swifl  to  write  in  their 
defence,  without  identifying  himself  with  their  party ;  and  who¬ 
ever  peruses  the  “  Discourse,”  will  see  that  it  is  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  tinged  with  party  principles  of  any  kind.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  in  It  that  applies  particularly  to  the  distinguishing  doc¬ 
trines  on  either  side,  and  for  any  thing  we  see  in  it,  it  might, 
with  a  very  little  alteration,  have  served  as  a  reproof  to  the 
Whigs  in  the  prosecution  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  equally  well  as 
to  the  Tories  in  their  proceedings  agmnst  thp  Whig  Lords. 
Jlis  sentiments  respecting  the  ancient  republics,  though  perfect¬ 
ly  consistent  we  presume  with  the  Whig  opinions  of  those 
days,  would  seem  in  our  times  to  be  more  congenial  to  Tory 
than  to  Whig  principles,  and  accord  remarkably  with  those  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  latest  and  the  best  of  our  writers  on  Grecian  his¬ 
tory  *,  whom  no  man  will  suspect  of  being  a  Whig. 

One  point  must  be  conceded  in  Swift’s  favour  in  regard  to 
this  his  first  essay  in  political  writing,  that  the  “  Discourse” 
could  not  well  have  been  intended  by  him  to  advance  his  for¬ 
tune, — at  least  that  in  this  instance  he  did  not  attempt  his  ob¬ 
ject  by  making  court  to  the  ruling  faction.  The  Tories  were 
then  iriiiniphant,  and  were  using  all  their  endeavours  to  crush 
their  rivals,  and  to  prevent  their  ever  again  making  head  against 
them.  Certainly,  in  these  circumstances.  Swift  could  have  no 
interested  motive  in  the  ])art  he  took.  Su})posing  such  had 
Ikvii  his  motives,  and  that  he  had  foreseen  the  return  of  the 
Whigs  tp  jxiwer,  might  it  not  have  been  ex|H.*ctctl  that  after  he 
was  known  to  be  the  author  of  the  “  Discourse,”  which  had  ex¬ 
cited  so  much  attention,  he, would  again  have  exerted  his  talents 
in  supjKirt  of  their  party  and  their  measures,  if  he  had  really 
united  himself  to  the  one,  and  entirely  approved  of  the  other. 
But  so  it  is,  that  Swift  did  not  appear  again  as  a  jxilitical  writer 
till  1708,  when  he  wrote  certain  tracts  which  we  are  soon  tu 
notice,  and  wliich  cetrtaiuly  are  any  thing  but  in  favour  of  th(t 
Whigs. 


*  Milford. 
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It  is  here  proper  to  take  notice  of  certain  circumstances,  which, 
when  joined  to  the  original  grounds  of  difference  between  Swift 
and  the  Whigs,  seem  perfectly  sufficient  to  account  on  princi¬ 
ple  for  his  finally  and  entirely  leaving  them.  The  grand  mea¬ 
sure  which  distinguished  the  early  part  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign 
was  the  succession  war,  in  which  the  nation  was  in  some  sort 
committed  before  her  accession,  by  the  engagements  entered 
into  by  her  predecessor  with  the  ad[^vice  of  his  Whig  ministers. 
Though  the  Queert  upon  her  accession  removed  the  principal 
Whig  leaders  fVom  their  employments,  and  rmsed  the  Tories  to 
the  direction  of  her  councils,  the  same  continental  policy  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  pursued,  and  it  was  resolved  to  fulfil  the  engage¬ 
ments  of  William,  and  to  prosecute  tlie  war  with  vigour.  The 
great  mover  of  this  and  of  all  Queen  Anne‘'s  measures  for  tl)e 
first  eight  years  of  her  reign,  was  neither  the  Tory  nor  the 
Whig  party,  but  a  single  individual  of  overpowering  influence-^— 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Possessing  an  entire  sway  over  the 
affections  and  conduct  of  his  sovereign,  the  Duke  saw  in  a  con¬ 
tinental  war  an  unlxjundetf  harvest  for  his  ambition,  and  hence 
the  haste  and  eagerness  with  which  the  war  was  enterctl  into, 
and  the  extensive  scale  on  which  its  operations  were  carrietl  on, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  interest  which  England  had  in  the 
contest 

A  war  with  France  is  always  popular  in  this  country  at  its 
commencement,  so  long  as  we  are  buoyed  up  with  victories  and 
the  hopes  of  victory,  and  before  we  have  felt  the  heavy  burdens 
which  come  in  its  train.  The  views  of  the  Duke  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  were  accordingly  admirably  seconded  by  the  temper  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  consummate  talents  which  he  displayed  as  a 
general,  seemed  to  entitle  him  to  all  the  rewards  which  a  sove¬ 
reign  could  bestow.  But  his  avarice  was  insatiable ;  the  emolu¬ 
ments  he  derived  from  his  various  offices,  and  from  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  would  at  this  day  be  reckoned  scandalous.  TheSe, 
we  are  informed,  amountctl  to  not  less  than  L.54,000  per  an¬ 
num^  exclusive  of  places  and  jiensions  held  by  the  Duchess  to 
the  amount  of  about  L.10,000  more  * ;  besides  the  parliamentary 
grants  of  the  park,  palace,  and  furniture  of  Blenheim,  and  other 
gifts  bestowetl  on  him  by  the  Queen,  to  the  amount,  in  all,  of 
about  half  a  million. 

The  Duke,  as  is  well  knowm,  was  originally  a  Tory ;  but  in 
consequence  of  his  family  connections,  and  the  partiality  of  the 
Duchess  to  the  Whigs,  he  gradually  was  led  to  connect  himself 
with  that  party,  and  ultimately  to  the  entire  exclusion  ol’ the  To- 
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ries.  The  influence  of  the  latter  soon  yielded  to  that  of  their 
opponents,  who  were  restored  by  degrees  to  their  employments. 
Thus  then  the  Tories  were  completely  expelled  from  power ; 
and  the  whole  administration  vested  in  the  Whigs,  unuer  the 
domination  of  the  Marlborough  family.  At  this  period  the 
Whigs  had  an  admirable  opportunity  of  concluding  the  war  with 
honour.  France  was  humbled  to  the  dust,  and  willing  to  agree 
to  terms  most  honourable  to  England ;  the  people  of  Engmnd 
too  had  reasons  for  desiring  peace,  as  they  began  seriouuy  to 
feel  the  burdens  of  a  state  of  continued  waifare ;  every  thing,  in 
short,  invited  to  a  new  course  of  conduct,  except  the  interests 
and  the  wishes  of  the  Duke  and  his  friends, — and  it  certainly 
is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Whigs  for  consistency  of  princi¬ 
ple,  that  the  latter  were  allowed  to  prevail. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Whigs  had  at  this  Ume  departed 
widely  from  the  principles  which  they  professed  at  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  by  thus  lending  themselves  to  the  support  of  an  overgrown 
favourite  and  a  domineering  junto— -and  using  their  influence 
for  the  continuance  of  a  war  which  was  entered  into  at  first  with¬ 
out  any  great  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  English,  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  every  rational  object  which  could  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  it  had  vanished — a  war  by  which  the  burdens  of  the 
people  were  increased  beyond  all  former  example,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  patronage  of  the  Crown  and  of  ministers  extended 
proportionally. 

While  matters  thus  went  on  in  regard  to  foreign  policy,  and 
while  the  Whigs  were  still  in  the  height  of  their  power.  Swift 
seems  to  have  started  at  once  from  inactivity,*  and  published 
several  tracts  which  shew  the  bearing  of  his  mind  on  certain  sub¬ 
jects  to  have  been  totally  adverse  to  their  principles.  He  mentions 
them  in  the  Memoirs  above  quoted,  as  marking  to  the  world  his 
objections  to  that  party.  “  It  has  been,”  he  says,  “  manifest  to 
all  men,  that  during  the  highest  dominion  of  that  faction,  I  had  pub¬ 
lished  several  tracts  in  opposition  to  measures  then  taken;  for  instance, 

*  A  Project  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners,'  &c.  *  The  sentiments  of 

a  Church  of  £ngland-Man '  An  Argument  against  abolishing  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  lasUy,  '  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  against  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  test  in  Ireland.'”  These  works  (which  are  passed 
over  without  notice  in  the  review !)  do  not  stand  above  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appeared,  but  are  probably  so  arranged  by 
Swift,  according  to  what  he  considered  their  relative  import.  A 
few  observations  on  them  may  not  be  immaterial  to  the  argument. 

The  “  Project  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  reformation 
of  manners”  was  written  in  1709,  when  Swift  was  chaplain  in 
the  family  of  Lord  Berkeley,  and  had  no  connection  with  the 
Tories.  It  may  be  supposed,  then,  to  be  as  free  from  any  ten- 
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dency  to  injure  the  Whigs  as  the  total  absence  of  adverse  interests 
could  possibly  make  it.  Swift,  however,  often  alluded  to  it  as 
demonstrating  his  dislike,  on  principle,  of  the  conduct  of  that 
party,  and  his  preference  of  the  sentiments  and  general  beha¬ 
viour  of  their  opponents.  He  purposes,  in  the  first  place,  to 
shew  that  the  nation  is  extremely  corrupted  in  religion  and 
morals;  and  secondly ^  to  offer  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of  both. 
Among  the  symptoms  of  the  prevalent  disease,  he  mentions 
"  the  open  traffic  for  all  civil  and  military  employraenta,  without  the  least 
regard  to  merit  or  qualification;  the  corrupt  management  of  men  in  office; 
t^  many  detestable  abuses  in  choosing  those  who  represent  the  people  ; 
with  the  management  of  intereA  and  ^tion  among  we  representatives." 
And  alter  asserting,  that  **  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  prince  to 
make  piety  and  virtue  become  the  fashion  of  the  age,‘'  he  specifies 
his  remedies,  which  plainly  implicate  the  ministers  of  the  Queen 
as  instrumental  in  the  production  of  the  evils  complained  of, 
in  as  much  as,  by  declaring  what  they  ought  to  he  and  to  do, 
he  virtually  condemns  them  for  the  reverse.  The  proposals  I 
have  hitherto  made  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  morals  are  such 
u  come  within  the  reach  of  the  administration,  such  as  a  pious  active 
prince,  with  a  steady  resolution,  might  soon  bring  to  effect."  Thus  after 
urging  the  necessity  of  some  remedy,  he  says,  very  strongly, 
“That  some  effectual  attempt  should  be  made  towa^  such  a  reform,  is 
perhaps  more  necessary  than  people  commonly  apprehend;  because  the 
ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  by  a  universal  degeneracy  of  manners 
ind  contempt  of  religion,  which  is  entirely  our  case  at  present:”  and 
ifferwards,  “  The  many  corruptions  at  present  in  every  branch  of  business 
are  almost  inconceivable,"  &c.  &c.  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
“  Project""  seems  quite  unlike  to  that  which  has  commonly  cha¬ 
racterized  the  Whig  party,  and  we  think  no  one  who  reads  it 
could  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  decidedly  and  systematically  a 
Tory  production.  Witness  more  especially  the  remarks  it  con¬ 
tains  as  to  limiting  the  press,  and  its  ascribing  unlimited  power 
to  the  Crown. 

The  “  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England-Man”  appeared 
earlier  than  the  “  Project,”  viz.  in  1708.  This  is  the  work,  as 
Scott  notices,  that  occasioned  “  the  first  breach  or  rather  coolness"” 
between  Swift  and  the  Whig  party.  Mr.  Scott  supposes  him 
in  this  tract  to  have  attempt^  to  recommend  to  the  public,  an 
union  between  a  high  regard  for  the  church  establishment  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  on  the  other ; 
and  that  having  failed  in  this  appeal,  and  finding  the  Whigs  to 
be  indissolubly  connected  with  the  Low  Church  party  and  the 
dissenters— the  interests  of  his  order  prevailed  witn  him  over  his 
favour  for  the  political  principles  of  Somers  and  Gudolphin' 
This  is  not  precisely  the  view  we  take  of  the  subject.  What 
Mr.  Scott  p(^ts  out  no  doubt  had  its  effect ;  but  there  were 
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Other  causes— of  which  more  anon.  We  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  pamphlet 

The  first  sentence  of  the  work  appears  to  us  to  state  precise, 
ly  the  condition  of  Swift,  as  to  his  relation  to  the  two  parties 
then  opposed  to  each  other.  Whoever  has  examined  the  con¬ 
duct  and  proceedings  of  both  parties  for  some  years  past,  whether  in  or 
out  of  power,  cannot  well  conceive  it  possible  to  go  far  towuds  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  either,  without  offering  some  violence  to  his  integrity  and 
understanding.”  This  is  commented  on,  and  run  out  to  its 
just  consequences,  in  what  follows :  He  speaks  of  himself  as 
aloof  from  parties,  and  anxious  to  come  to  a  correct  and  candid 
judgment  of  both,  and  if  possible  to  endeavour  to  moderate 
between  them :  **  I  have  gone  as  far  as  I  am  able,**  he  says, 

**  in  qualifying  myself  to  be  such  a  moderator :  I  believe  I  am  no  bigot'  in 
religion,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  none  in  government.  I  converse  in  full 
fre^om  with  many  considerable  men  of  both  parties ;  and  if  not  in  equal 
number,  it  is  purely  accidental  and  personal,  as  happening  to  be  near 
the  court,  and  to  have  made  acquaintance  there,  more  under  one  ministry 
than  another.**  He  reflects  on  both  parties  for  their  intolc- 
ranee,  in  a  manner  most  worthy  of  note,  and,  in  place  of  admit¬ 
ting  their  reports  of  themselves,  he  endeavours  to  represent 
what  he  holds  the  genuine  sentiments  of  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  These  sentiments  respect  religion  and  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  their  tendency  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
of  the  Whigs  being  offended  with  the  tract  in  which  they  are 
contained.  The  impression  upon  our  minds  made  by  this  able 
work  is,  that  Swift  was  fully  more  liberal  and  enlightened  on 
the  latter  than  on  the  former  subject ;  but  that  the  principles  he 
maintains  as  to  both  arc  quite  consistent  with  the  general  tenor 
of  his  public  life,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  under 
the  constitution  established  in  it.  There  is  something  peculiarly 


judicious  in  his  remarks  on  that  constitution;  but  were  we  to  quote 
all  the  judicious  remarks  which  the  pamphlet  contains,  we  must 
give  it  entire.  In  the  following  passage,  he  seems  to  point  most 
directly  and  forcibly  to  that  state  of  bondage  in  which  the  Queen 
was  then  held  by  the  Lords  of  the  Whig  junto.  “  The  freedom  of 
a  nation  consists  in  an  absolute  unlimited  legislative  power,  wherein  the 


whole  Ixxly  of  the  people  are  fairly  representeil ;  and  in  an  executive 
duly  limited ;  because  on  tbis  side  ukewisc  there  may  be  dangerous  de¬ 
grees  and  a  very  ill  extreme.  For,  when  two  parties  m  a  state  are  pretty 
equal  in  power,  pretensions,  merit,  and  virtue,  (for  these  two  last  are, 
with  relation  to  ttarties  and  a  court,  quite  dif&reut  things,)  it  has  been 
the  opinion  of  the  best  writers  u]K)n  government,  that  a  prince  ought 
not  in  any  sort  to  be  under  the  guidance  and  inflnenee  of  cither ;  because 
he  declines  by  this  means  from  his  office  of  presiding  over  the  whole,  to 
be  the  head  of  a  party,*’  &c.  His  political  crcetl  is  sumimil 
up  in  the  last  page,  in  these  words ;  “  Now,  because  it  is  a 
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point  of  difficulty  to  choose  an  exact  middle  between  two  ill  extremes,  it 
may  be  worth  inquiring  in  the  present  case,  which  of  these  a  wise  and  go^ 
man  would  ratlicr  seem  to  avoid :  taking  therefore  their  own  good  and  ill 
characters,  with  due  abatements  and  auowanccs  for  partiality  and  passion, 

I  should  think,  tliat  in  order  io  preserve  the  constitution  entire  in  church 
and  state,  whoever  has  a  true  value  for  both,  would  be  sure  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  wliig  for  the  sake  of  the  former ;  and  the  extremes  of  tory, 
on  account  of  the  latter." 

On  the  “  Argument  against  abolishing  Christianity,”  written  in 
1 708,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  its  spirit  goes  against  the 
Whigs  as  the  supporters  of  the  Low  Church  party,  whose  loose¬ 
ness  of  principle  gave  offence  to  Swift.  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  note 
upon  it,  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  183.)  seems  to  treat  it  as  a  satire  of 
more  general  application,  and  he  may  be  so  far  right,  that  it 
does  apply  but  too  ftuthfully  to  “  the  greater  part  of  all  parties 
in  all  ages” — but  there  are  other  passages  in  Swift’s  writings, 
besides  nis  own  declaration,  which  satisfy  us  that  it  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  levelled  against  the  particular  party  which  then  bore  sway 
in  the  state. 

The  “Letter  concerning  the  sacramental  test,”  written  in  1708, 
opposes  on  principle  the  Whiggish  concession  to  the  dissenters 
who  were  aggrieved  by  the  test.  Mr.  Scott  says  of  it,  “  tliat 
it  may  be  considered  as  decisive  of  the  breach  between  Swift 
and  Grodolphin’s  administration.” 

Upon  the  whole,  the  candid  reader  of  the  works  now  briefly 
adverted  to,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  allowing  the  truth  of  what 
Swift  says  of  them,  that  they  were  “  published  in  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  the  Whigs.”  All  of  them  appeared  long  before 
the  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  Harley,  and  while 
the  Whigs  stood  in  the  plenitude  of  power  and  of  royal  favour ! 

Swift's  correspondence  with  Archbishop  King  and  Dean 
Sterne,  at  this  period,  1708-9,  given  in  Vol.  XV.  merits  parti¬ 
cular  attention,  as  it  desenbes  the  state  of  the  two  parties,  and 
his  own  views.  In  a  letter  to  Sterne  in  1708,  he  expresses  him¬ 
self  most  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the  test,  which  shews  how 
fixed  his  opinions  were  on  that  point.  “  Here  has  the  Irish 
S^ker  been  soliciting  to  get  the  test-clause  repealeil  by  an  act  here  j  for 
which  I  hope  he  will  be  impeached  when  your  Parliament  meets  again 
and  afterwards,  “  I  beg  you  will  endeavour  among  you  that  the  Church  of 
Ireland  gentlemen  may  send  an  address  to  set  the  Queen  and  court  right 
about  the  test,  which  every  one  here  is  of  opinion  you  should  do ;  or  else, 
1  have  reason  to  fear,  it  will  be  repealed  here  next  session ;  which  will 
be  of  terrible  consequence,  both  as  to  the  thing  and  the  manner,"  &c. 
The  letter  to  King,  which  relates  to  his  own  tract  on  the  test, 
is  curious,  and  we  doubt  can  hardly  be  freed  from  the  charge 
of  insincerity,  by  the  suggestion  given  in  Scott’s  note,  (p.  292,) 
**  that  he  wished  to  have  King’s  unbiassed  opinion  on  its  me¬ 
rits.”  But  however  this  may^,  what  he  says  of  his  having 
told  the  ministry  as  to  his  opinion  of  their  attempt  to  repeal  the 
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test,  is  both  conHrtnative  of  his  consistency  in  maintaining  and 
his  openness  in  promulgating  his  High  Church  opinions.— 

“  They  all,”  says  he,  “  believe  I  differ  from  them  on  that  point.” 
P. 

What  we  have  stated  is,  we  think,  sufficient  to  prove  the  in. 
correctnessy  to  say  no  more,  of  the  account  which  has  been  given 
of  Swift’s  leaving  the  Whijw,  which  is  characterized  as  the  most 

barefaced  avowal  of  political  apostasy”  upon  record :  as  a 
“  desertion  of  his  first  pnnciples" — “  neither  gradual  nor  early," 
nnd  of  its  being  “  without  even  the  pretext  of  a  public  motive.” 
We  shall  by-and-bye  state  more  particularly  the  occasion  and  the 
manner  of  Swift’s  joining  Harley's  administration :  at  present 
we  shall  lake  leave  to  point  out  another  mis- statement,  which 
tends  to  fix  upon  Swift  the  equally  foul  crime  of  ingratitude  to 
his  benefactors,  than  which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  no  charge 
was  ever  more  void  of  foundation. 

It  IS  stated  in  the  Review,  p.  10,  that  “  his  first  patmns  were 
Somers,  Portland,  and  Halifax ;  and  luider  that  ministry,  the  merabers  of 
which  he  courted  in  private,  and  defended  in  public,  he  received  Church 
preferment  to  the  vuue  of  near  £400  a-yoar,  (equal,  at  hast,  to  £1900  at 
present,)  with  a  promise  of  still  farther  favours.’’  We  confess 
wc  are  astonished  at  this  statemi'iit,  as  it  is  demonstrable  that 
Swift  never  received  the  least  preferment  from  Lords  Somers, 
Portland,  and  Halifax,  and  that,  so  far  from  courting  them, 
he  had  not  even  any  acquaintance  with  them  till  two  or  three 
years  af'er  he  had  obtained  his  livings  in  Ireland  !  The  mat¬ 
ter  deserves  to  be  fully  explained. 

It  may  excite  surprise,  we  remark  in  the  Jir^  place,  that  in 
the  enumeration  of  Swift’s  patrons,  it  should  have  been  omitted 
to  mention  Sir  William  Temple,  with  whom  he  lived  eight  or 
nine  years  in  the  quality  of  companion,  and.  probably,  at  whose 
recommendation  to  Ixird  Capel,  when  Ixird-deputy  of  Ireland, 
he  had  ohtaineti  the  preliendary  of  Kilroot,  which  he  resigned  on 
his  going  to  reside  for  the  second  time  at  Moorpark.  It  is  true 
that  Sir  William’s  patronage  was  not  very  efficient,  any  more  than 
that  of  Lords  Somers  and  Halifax ;  but  he  did  what  he  could  in 
introducing  him  to  King  William,  and  obtaining  for  him  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  promotion  from  that  monarch.  He  also  bequeathed  him 
at  his  death  the  property  of  his  literary  works,  which  he  doubt¬ 
less  couccived  to  lie  a  legacy  of  no  small  value.  But  neither  an 
edition  of  these  works,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  King,  nor  a 
petition  reminding  his  Majesty  of  his  promise  to  his  old  and 
tried  friend,  could  obtain  lor  Swift  the  smallest  mark  of  royal 
favour,  We  shall  add  the  rest  in  Mr.  Scott's  own  words: 
"  Swift  now,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  well  known  both  to  the  sreat  and 
learned,  eouKl  not  long  want  an  honourable  providon,  and  accormngly  re¬ 
ceived  aud  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  to  that  country,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  and 
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mvate  aeeretary.  But  thii  plurality  of  offices  give  umbrage  to  a  Mr. 
Buahe,  who  had  pitched  upon  the  latter  situation  for  himself,  and  who  con-* 
trivtd,  under  pretence  of  its  incompatihility  with  the  character  of  a  clel^- 
man,  to  hare  Swift  superseded  in  W  own  favour.  Lord  Berkeley,  ‘  with 
a  poor  apology,'  promised  to  make  his  chaplain  amends,  by  giving  him  the 
first  good  church-living  that  should  become  vacant.  But  neither  in  this 
did  M  keep  his  word ;  for  when  the  ri(^  Deanery  of  Derry  was  in  his  gift, 
Bushe  entered  into  a  negociation  to  sell  it  for  a  bribe  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  would  only  consent  to  give  Swift  the  preference  upon  his  paying  a  like 
sum.  Incensed  alike  at  the  secretary  and  his  principal,  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  accessary  to  this  unworthy  conauct,  Bwil't  returned  the  succinct  an» 
swer,  *  God  conJbttTtd  you  both  for  a  coupU  ^  scoundrels;’  and  instantly  left 
Lord  Berkeley  8  lodgings  in  the  Castle.  He  had  already  given  vent  to  his 
resentment  in  one  or  two  keen  personal  satires ;  and  his  patron,  alarmed 
for  the  consequences  an  absolute  breach  with  a  man  of  ^  temper  and 
talents,  was  glad  to  reconcile,  or,  at  least  to  pacify  him,  by  presenting  him  with 
the  rectory  ol  Agher,  and  the  vica^es  of  Laracor  and  Rathbe^n.  These 
livings  united,  thouf^  far  inferior  in  value  to  the  Deanery  of  ^rry,  formed 
yet  a  certain  and  competent  fund  of  subsistence,  amounting  to  abmt  £iSO 
yearly.  The  prebend  of  Dunlavin  being  added  in  the  year  1700,  raised 
Swift’s  income  to  betwixt  £350  and  £400,  which  was  its  amount,  until  he 
was  preferred  to  the  Deanery  of  St  Patrick’s.”  This  statement 
is  detjuled  by  every  one  of  Swift’s  Int^raphers,  nor  have  we 
ever  seen  any  other  account  given  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
got  these  livings.  How  very  erroneous,  then,  is  it  to  represent 
Lords  Somers,  Portland,  and  Halifax  as  his  first  patrons,  and 
to  interpret  his  receiving  these  livings  as  the  consequence  of  mi¬ 
nisterial  favour ! 

Laracor,  Agher,  and  Rathbeggan,  were  conferred  upon  Swift 
in  1699,  and  in  1700  the  prebend  of  Dunlavin  was  added.  In 
1701,  Lords  Somers,  Portland,  and  Halifax  were  impeached, 
when  Swift  wrote,  in  their  defence,  the  “  Discourse  on  the  Con¬ 
tests  and  Dissensions  in  Athens  and  Rome.”  The  pamphlet 
excited  much  attention,  and  as  the  author’s  name  was  indua- 
triously  concealed,  the  public  attributed  it  to  names  of  no  less 
reputation  than  those  of  Lord  Somers  himself  and  Bishop  Bur¬ 
net  Its  effect  may  be  imagined  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
reverend  prelate  was  compiled  to  disown  it  publicly,  in  order 
to  avoid  tne  resentment  of  the  commons.  It  was  not  till  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1709,  when  the  reasons  for  secrecy 
no  longer  remained,  that  Swift  avowed  himself  the  author,  and 
was  thereupon  introduced  to  Lords  Somers  and  Halifax.  That 
he  receiveti  great  civilities  from  these  Lords,  and  other  eminent 
persons  of  tne  Whig  party,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  it  may  posi¬ 
tively  be  asserted,  that  they  never  conferred  upon  him  any  solid 
obligation.  He  had  received  his  Irish  livings  two  years  before 
he  knew  them,  and  he  never  got  any  thing  eW  till  he  was  made 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s !  We  are  told  of  their  having  made  him 
promises,  but  this  we  think  just  makes  the  matter  worse.  If 
promises  were  made,  why  were  they  not  fulfilled  ?  Lord  Hali- 
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tax  could  give  a  place  in  the  Customs  to  Congreve  worth  dP600 
'a-year,  besides  other  favours,  for  writing  a  licentious  play*, 
l>ut  he  had  no  good  gifts  in  reserve  for  Swift,  who  had  exposed 
himself  to  prosecution  by  writing  in  his  defence,  at  a  time  when 
he  and  his  party  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Swift  had  con¬ 
ferred  a  lasting  obligation  on  the  Whig  Lords ;  they,  and  not 
he,  were  the  party  who  were  obliged — and  they,  not  he,  ought  to 
lx?  branded  as  ungrateful.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this,  as 
Halifax  in  particular  aimed  at  the  reputation  of  a  patron  of 
men  of  genius.  There  was  no  prejudice  at  this  time  against 
Swift  on  account  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  as  what  is  related  of 
tliat  book  being  shewn  to  the  Queen  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  if  it  really  be  true,  did  not  occur  till  Lord  Oxford’s  ad¬ 
ministration.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  presume  that  a  favour¬ 
able  impression  would  be  m^e  in  that  quarter,  by  the  senti¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  “  Project,"  which  tract  was  presented  to 
her  Majesty  by  the  same  reverend  prelate,  who  afterwards  was 
made,  as  Swift  says,  “  the  harmless  tool  of  others’  hate,”  in  doing 
him  the  ill  office  now  mentioned.  But  w’e  know  how  narrow, 
'minded  party  usually  is ;  and  we  are  mistaken,  if  the  frank  de¬ 
claration  of  Swift  to  these  Lords,  as  to  his  High  Church  prin¬ 
ciples,  was  not  the  real  obstruction  to  his  promotion.  It  was 
-evidently  to  this  that  he  himself  attributed  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  so,  no  one  will  wonder  that  he  considered  him¬ 
self  ill-used. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Swift  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Harley’s 
accession  to  power,  when  Queen  Anne,  tired  of  the  intolerable 
bondage  in  which  she  had  been  kept  by  Marlborough  and  his 
party,  and  of  the  unbounded  insolence  and  rapacity  of  the  Duch¬ 
ess,  had  found  means  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  form  another 
ministry  under  new  auspices.  Of  Swift’s  conduct  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  it  is  said  that  “  having  been  sent  over  on  the  affiurs  of  tlie 
Irish  clergy  in  1710,  when  he  found  the  Whig  ministry  in  a  tottering  con¬ 
dition,  he  temporized  for  a  few  months  till  he  saw  that  their  downfi^  was 
inevitable,  and  then  without  even  the  pretext  of  any  public  motive,  but  on 
the  avowed  ground  of  not  having  been  sufficiently  rewarded  for  his  former 
services,  he  went  over  in  the  most  violent  and  decided  manner  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  party ;  for  whose  gratification  he  abused  his  former  friends  and  be¬ 
nefactors,  with  a  dmee  of  virulence  and  rancour,  to  which  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  apply  the  term  of  brutality.” 

What  has  uccn  already  said,  in  a  great  degree  disproves  this 
statement.  Swift  assurraly  had  cause  of  umbrage  at  the  Whig 
ministers  for  non-fulfilment  of  promises.  But  it  is  demonstrated, 
that  he  had  differences  with  them  on  principle  which  he  has  re¬ 
peatedly  explained,  and,  for  our  own  parts,  we  think  it  easy  to 

^  The  Old  Bachelor.  See  Life  of  Congreve. 
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understand,  how,  consistently  with  what  he  avowed  to  be  his 
sentiments  on  important  topics,  he  might  readily  be  gratified 
with  their  loss  of  jxiwer,  and  hoWj  in  perfect  consistency  with 
those  sentiments,  he  might  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  lend  his 
aid  to  the  new  administration.  Harley,  it  will  be  recollected, 
had  been  himself  a  Whig,  and,  together  with  his  colleague  St. 
John,-  was  formerly  a  member  of  Godolphin’s  ministry,  from 
which  he  was  turned  out  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  war. 
He  had  been  speaker  in  three  parliaments,  once  in  King  Wil¬ 
liam’s  reign,  and  twice  in  that  of  Anne ;  and  he  held  the  highest 
character  for  talents  in  business,  and  moderation  in  politics.  It 
was  he  who,  in  the  former  reign,  introduced  the  bill  for  extending 
the  Protestant  succession,  and  settling  the  crown  on  the  House’ 
of  Hanover ;  and  although  in  fonning  the  new  administration 
he  was  compelled  to  avail  himself  of  the  support  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Tories,  yet  we  know  it  was  one  of  his  principles  to 
moderate  and  restrain  the  zeal  of  that  party,  and  not  to  allow 
them  too  large  a  sway  in  the  government.  It  was  a  point  which 
he  is  known  to  have  inculcated  on  the  Queen,  and  which  after¬ 
wards  tended  considerably  to  embarrass  his  own  administration, 
flot  to  allow  either  of  the  parties  an  exclusive  ascendancy,  but  to 
preserve  a  sort  of  balance  between  them,  which  would  leave  her 
more  at  liberty  in  the  choice  of  her  measures.  There  are  many 
good  reasons  to  be  stated  against  such  a  line  of  jiolicy  ;•  at  the 
same  time  until  its  fallaciousness  was  demonstrated  by  experi¬ 
ment,  there  were  many  plausible  arguments  to  be  advanc^  in 
its  favour ;  and  it  corresponds  entirely  with  some  of  the  views  df- 
Swift,  as  stated  in  the  political  tracts  which  we  have  just  noticed.- 
Upon  the  whole,  considering  the  entire  bearing  of  Swift’s  avow¬ 
ed  principles  in  matters  both  of  church  and  state,  w'e  see  no  po¬ 
litical  inconsistency  w’hatever  in  his  conduct  upon  this  occasion. 
The  principles,  views,  doctrines,  and  opinions  of  Harley  at  this 
period,  so  far  as  they  could  lie  known  from  his  professions,  or 
inferred  from  the  previous  tenor  of  his  public  life,  seem  to  have 
been  as  nearly  coincident  with  Swift’s  as  those  of  any  two  men 
can  possibly  lx? ;  and  they  appear  moreover  to  have  poSsesseil 
that  congeniality  of  mind  and  turn  of  thinking  which  lead  men 
to  form  strict  and  indissoluble  friendship.  The  consequences  of 
Swift’s  introduction  to  Harley  are  well  known.  We  think  them 
quite  natural ;  and  we  do  nut  wonder  that  a  man  with  Swift’s 
genius  and  temper  took  exactly  the  course  which  he  did,  to  tes¬ 
tify  his  dislike  of  tliose  who  had  ill-treated  him,  and  who, 
liesides  maintaining  principles  of  which  he  could  not  approve, 
urged  him  to  measures  inconsistent  with  his  declared  creed. 

There  is  nut  the  least  foundation  that  we  can  see  for  the  asset- 
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tioD,  that  Swift  “  temporized  with  the  Whigs  for  a  few  months, 

**  until  he  saw  that  their  downfall  was  inevitable.'*  When  he  arriv¬ 
ed  in  London  in  ^pt.  1710,  their  downfall  wa.s  already  inevitable. 
In  his  letter  to  King  of  the  9th  of  that  month,  he  says,  Every 
one  counts  inevitably  on  a  general  removal.'’  His  opinions 
seem  to  have  been  perfectly  well  known  to  both  parties,  and  spo¬ 
ken  out  with  perfect  openness.  In  the  same  letter  he  states, 

"  Upon  my  arrival  here,  1  found  myself  equally  caressed  by  both  parties  ; 
by  one  as  a  sort  of  bough  for  drowning  men  to  lay  hold  of ;  and  by  the  other 
Of  one  ducontented  with  the  late  men  in  power,  Jbr  not  being  thorough  in  their 
designs,  and  therefore  ready  to  approve  present  things.” — On  the  10th  of 
September  he  writes  to  Stella,  "  At  ten  1  went  to  the  coflee-houae,  hoping 
to  find  Lord  Radnor,  whom  1  had  not  seen.  He  was  there,  and  for  an  nuur 
and  a  half  we  talked  treason  heartily  against  the  Whin,  their  baseness  and 
ingratitude.”— And  on  the  8d  Oct.  he  writes,  Lord  Hi^fax  b^nn  a  healtli 
to  me  to-day :  it  was  the  resurrection  of  the  IVhig^,  which  I  reraaed,  unless 
he  would  add  their  reformation  too ;  and  I  told  him  he  was  the  only  Whig 
in  England  I  loved,  or  had  my  good  opinion  of." — Was  this  temponsing  ? 

It  appears  that  the  Whigs  themselves  were  sensible  that  tney 
had  not  acted  towards  Swift  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  On  9tii 
Sept,  he  writes  to  Stella,  (and  what  he  writes  to  her  may,  we 
think,  be  relied  on,)  “  the  great  men  are  making  me  their  clum¬ 
sy  apido^es and  on  the  SOth,  It  is  good  to  see  what  a  lamentable  confes¬ 
sion  the  i^igs  all  make  me  of  my  ill  usage ;  hut  I  mind  them  not.  I  am 
already  represented  to  Harley  as  a  discontented  person  that  was  used  ill  for 
not  being  Wliig  enough ;  and  I  hope  fw  good  usage  from  him.  The  Tories 
drily  teU  me  I  may  make  my  fortune  if  I  please  ;  but  1  do  not  understand 
them,  or  rather  I  do  understand  them.” 

Fortune  did  seem  at  this  period  to  open  prospects  of  ambition 
to  Swift ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  paid  much  attention  to 
them,  or  to  have  anticipated  or  sought  on  his  own  account  any 
connection  with  the  Tories.  His  journal  to  Stella,  which,  we 
think,  may  always  be  trusted  as  conveying  his  true  sentiments, 
shews  this.  He  writes  on  the  9th  &ptember,  “  Every  body 
asks  me  how  I  came  to  be  so  long  in  Ireland,  as  naturally  as  if  here  were  my 
bedng ;  but  no  soul  offers  to  make  it  so :  and  I  protest  I  shall  return  to  DubK 
lin,  and  the  canal  at  Laracor,  with  more  satisfaction  than  I  ever  did  in  my 
Kfe.” — And  on  the  I20th,  We  shall  have  a  strange  winter  here,  between 
the  struggles  of  a  cunning,  provoked,  discarded  party,  and  the  triumphs  of 
one  in  power  ;  of  both  wniim  I  shall  be  an  indifferent  spectator,  and  return 
very  peaceably  to  Ireland,  when  I  have  done  my  part  in  the  affi^  1  am  en- 
trustra  with,  whether  it  succeeds  or  not” 

From  all  this  we  think  it  is  evident,  that  SwifI,  though  disap¬ 
pointed  and  dissatisfied  with  the  Whigs,  had  no  personal  expec¬ 
tations  from  their  adversaries,  nor  any  view  in  making  his  ap- 

S roaches  to  Harley,  and  getting  himself  represented  to  him  as  a 
iscontented  and  ill-uscd  person,  besides  that  of  obtaining  a  fa¬ 
vourable  bearing  in  the  mission  with  which  he  was  charged  from 
the  Irish  clergy.  We  conceive,  moreover,  there  is  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  shew  that  he  did  not  agree  to  join  the  party  of  Harley* 
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until  he  was  satisfied  that  he  could  do  so  conscientiously,  and 
that  the  plans  and  measures  proposed  by  them  were  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  nation.  Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  to  doubt  his 
uncerity,  when  he  writes  to  Stella,  (SOth  Nov.)  **  The  present 
ministry  have  a  difficult  task,  and  want  me.  According  to  the  bnt  judg¬ 
ment  I  have,  they  are  pursuing  the  true  interest  of  the  public^  and  diere- 
fore  I  am  glad  to  contribute  what  lies  in  my  power.” 

This  leads  us  to  conrider  a  passage  in  the  Review,  which 
seems  to  us  the  most  extraordinary  of  all,  shewing  extreme  carcr 
lessness  as  to  facts  ;  for  we  utterly  disclfum  imputing  wilful  mis¬ 
representation.  **  It  is  (^uite  a  singular  fact,  we  believe,  in  the 
history  of  this  sort  of  convenaon,  that  he  nowhere  pretends  he  had  become 
aware  of  any  danger  to  the  country  from  the  continuance  of  a  Whig  mini¬ 
stry.’’  Some  of  the  quotations  formerly  used  prove  the  incor¬ 
rectness  of  this  assertion  ;  and  we  could  produce  a  hundred  in 
whicii  the  measures  of  the  Whigs  are  not  only  represented  by 
Swift  as  being  fraught  with  great  mischief,  but  as  likely,  if  per¬ 
sisted  in,  to  bring  me  country  to  ruin. 

Generally  speaking,  his  reasons  of  dissent  from  them  resolve 
into  his  abhorrence  of  the  Low  Church  party,  which  they  espoused 
and  supported  ;  but  there  were  also  other  grounds.  It  is  of  no 
coTisequence  in  this  part  of  the  argument,  we  conceive,  whether 
Swift’s  (pinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  were  judirious,  or 
hi:%  objections  well  founded.  The  fact  of  their  being  entertmm- 
ed  and  declared  is  all  that  is  material.  The  Examiner  furnishes 
abundant  proof  to  the  effect  denied  by  Swift’s  accuser. 
Witness  his  objections  to  the  war,  and  his  detail  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  it,  in  No.  13,  the  first  that  he  wrote.  He 
speaks  there  of  the  country  being  brought  into  a  desperate 
condition and  in  the  18th  number,  speaking  of  those  who 
found  fault  with  a  change  of  ministry  in  so  critical  and  danger¬ 
ous  a  conjuncture,  he  says,  “  We  own  the  juncture  of  aff'airs  to 
be  as  they  describe :  we  are  pushed  for  an  answer,  and  are  forced  at  last 
freely  to  confess,  that  the  corruptions  and  abuses  in  eve^  part  of  the  admi¬ 
nistration  were  so  numerous  and  intolerable,  that  all  things  must  have  end¬ 
ed  in  ruin^  without  some  speedy  reformation.”  1  he  numbers  of 
the  Examiner  up  to  the  21st,  are  occupied  principally  in  treating 
of  the  abuses  committed  by  the  Whig  ministers  in  matters  of 
state.'  He  points  out  the  political  inconsistency  of  Marlborough 
and  Gudulphin,,who  came  into  power  by  the  profession  of  Tory 
and  High  Church  principles,  and  afterwards  went  over  to  the 
W^higs.  He  enlarges  upon  their  arts  for  continuing  the  war, 
and  opposing  all  measures  for  procuring  a  peace,  with  a  view  to 
their  own  interest,  and  to  continue  themselves  in  their  places. 
He  alludes  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  scheme  to  be  general 
for  life,  and  to  what  was  very  generally  believed  at  least,  if  not 
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distinctly  proved,  that  measures  had  been  proposed  for  maintmn-, 
ing  him  in  power  by  means  of  his  influence  with  the  army,  if  not 
seizing  upon  the  crown  itself.  Throughout  the  whole.  Swift 
constantly  and  steadily  sets  his  face  agmnst  the  policy  of  the 
Whigs  in  rtusing  money  by  funding,  and  encouraging  what  is 
called  the  moni^  interest, — a  system  against  which,  as  we  for¬ 
merly  remarked,  he  had  very  early  imbibed  a  very  strong  preju¬ 
dice,  and  from  which  he  predicts  ruin  to  the  country.  In  the 
21st  number,  he  speaks  of  their  erroneous  conduct  as  to  the 
church.  After  this  he  recurs  to  the  behaviour  and  spirit  of  the 
army,  which,  as  was  natural,  continued  to  be  attached  to  the  party 
which  gave  it  employment.  In  No.  23,  he  recapitulates  some 
of  these  offences.  The  passage  in  that  number  (p.>  408,  9.)  is 
conclusive.  “  It  is  not  obvious  to  conceive,  what  could  move 
men,  who  sat  at  home,  and  were  called  to  consult  upon  the  good  of  the 
kingdom,  to  be  so  utterly  averse  from  putting  an  end  to  a  long  expensive 
war,  which  the  victorious  as  well  as  conquered  side  were  heartily  weary  of. 
Few  or  none  of  them  were  men  of  the  sword  ;  they  had  no  share  in  the  ho¬ 
nour  ;  they  had  made  lai^e  fortunes,  and  were  at  the  head  of  all  affairs. 
But  they  well  knew  by  what  tenure  they  held  their  power ;  that  the  Queen 
saw  through  their  desimis ;  that  they  had  entirely  lost  the  hearts  ^  the 
clergy ;  that  the  landed  men  were  against  them  ;  that  they  were  detested 
by  the  body  of  the  people ;  and  that  nothing  bore  them  up  but  their  credit 
with  the  bank,  and  other  stocks,  which  would  be  neither  formidable  nor  ne¬ 
cessary,  when  the  war  was  at  an  end.  For  these  reasons,  they  resolved  to 
disappoint  all  overtures  of  a  peace,  until  they  and  their  party  should  be  so 
dee^y  rooted,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  shake  them.  To  this  end  they  began 
to  precipitate  matters  so  fast,  as  in  a  little  time  must  have  ruined  the  consti¬ 
tution,  if  the  crown  had  not  interposed,  and  rather  ventured  the  accidental 
effects  of  their  malice  than  such  dreadful  consequences  of  their  power."  And 
afterwards,  “  I  therefore  still  insist,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at,  or  find  fault 
with  the  army  for  concurring  with  the  ministry,  which  was  for  prolonging 
the  war.  The  inclination  is  natural  in  them  all ;  pardonable  in  those  who 
have  not  yet  made  their  fortunes ;  and  as  lawful  in  the  rest  as  love  of  power 
or  love  of  money  can  make  it.  But  as  natural,  as  pardonable,  and  as  lawful 
as  this  inclination  is,  when  it  is  not  under  check  of  the  civil  power,  or  when 
a  corrupt  ministry  joins  in  giving  it  too  great  a  scope,  the  consequence  can  be 
nothing  less  than  infallible  ruin  and  slavery  to  the  state.” 

In  the  25th  number,  he  brings  accusations  agmnst  them  more 
serious  still.  Speaking  of  the  imputations  brought  by  them 
against  the  Tories,  and  which  at  this  period  cerUunly  were  to¬ 
tally  void  of  foundation,  of  their  entertaining  designs  to  bring  in 
the  Pretender,  he  says,  “  I  defy  our  adversaries  to  produce  one 
single  reason  for  suspecting  such  designs  in  the  persons  now  at  the 
helm ;  whereas  I  can  upon  demand  pr^uce  twenty  to  shew,  that  some 
late  men  had  strong  views  toward  a  commonwealth,  and  the  alteratUm  of  the 
church.  It  is  natural,  indeetl,  when  a  storm  is  over,  that  has  only  untiled  our 
houses  and  blown  down  some  of  our  chimnies,  to  consider  what  farther  mis¬ 
chiefs  might  have  ensued  if  it  had  lasted  longer.  However,  in  the  present 
case,  1  am  not  of  the  opinion  above  mentions.  I  believe  the  church  and 
state  might  have  lasted  somewhat  longer,  although  the  late  enemies  to  both 
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b«d  done  their  worst.,  Icen  hardly  conceive  how  things  would  have  beeu 
so  soon  ripe 'for  a  new  revolution.  I  am  convinced,  that  if  they  had  offer-, 
ed  to  make  such  large  and  sudden  strides,  it  must  have  come  to  blows,"  dec. 

There  is  scarcely  any  end  of  enumeratin^v  the  offences  with 
which  he  charges  the  Whigs, — their  designs  of  repealing  the 
test,  and  of  doing  away  the  necessity  of  the  fellows  of  colleges 
entering  into  holy  orders,  and  thereby  removing  the  education  of 
youth  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  he  considers,  and  with 
some  apparent  reason,  as  equivalent  almost  to  the  abolition  of  a 
national  church.  The  ambition,  insolence,  and  rapacity  of  the 
Marlborough  family,  are  painted  in  strong  colours.  He  alludes  to 
certain  imquitous  proceedings  of  the  Commons  in  matters  of  con¬ 
tested  elections :  and  he  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  a  restoration  of  the  Whigs  to  power. 

"  All  hopes  of  a  peace  cut  off;  the  nation  industriously  involved  in  farther 
debts,  to  a  degree  that  none  would  dare  undertake  the  management  of  affairs 
but  those  whose  interest  lay  in  ruining  the  constitution ;  1  do  not  see  how  the 
wisest  prince,  under  such  necessities,  could  be  able  to  extricate  himself. 
Then  as  to  the  church ;  the  bishops  would  by  d^ecs  be  dismissed,  first 
from  the  parliament,  next  from  their  revenues,  and  at  last  from  their  office ; 
ind  the  clergy,  instead  of  their  idle  claim  of  inde|)endency  on  tlie  state, 
would  be  forced  to  depend  for  their  daily  bread  on  every  individual.  Hut 
what  system  of  future  government  wa.s  designed ;  whether  it  were  already 
digested,  or  would  have  been  left  for  time  and  incident  to  ma;ure,  I  shall 
not  now  examine.”  In  the  29th  Number,  speaking  of  the  question  why 
the  late  ministry  was  changed — ^he  says,  “  After  all,  I  think  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  trifling  as  that  of  the  Papists”,  when  they  xsk  us,  where  was  oiur: 
religion  before  Luther  and  indeetl  the  ministry  was  changed  for.  the  same 
reasons  that  religion  was  refonned ;  because  a  thousand  corruptions  had 
crept  into  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the  state,  by  the  pride,  the  avarice, 
the  fraud,  and  the  ambition  of  those  who  administered  to  us  in  secular  af¬ 
fairs.” 

In  the  33d  Number  is  a  striking  passage,  stating  tlie  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  what  were 
called  Whigs,  which  justified  those  who  had  formerly  l)ecn  of  this 
party  in  now  leaving  them.  “  I  am  not  sensible  of  any  material 
difference  there  is  between  those  who  call  themselves  tire  Old  Al'liigs,  and  a 
great  majority  of  the  present  Tories ;  at  least  by  all  I  cogld  ever  find  from 
examining  several  persons  of  each  denomination.  But  it  must  lx;  confessed, 
that  the  present  boily  of  Whigs,  as  they  now  constitute  that  party,  is  a  very 
odd  mixture  of  mankind,  being  forcetl  to  enlarge  their  bottom  by  taking  in 
every  heterodox  professor,  either  in  religion  or  government,  whose  opinions 
they  were  obliged  to  encourage  for  fear  of  lcs.sening  their  number :  while 
the  bulk  of  the  landed  men  and  people  were  entirely  of  the  old  sentiments. 
However,  they  still  pretended  a  due  regard  to  the  monarchy  and  the  church, 
even  at  the  time  when  they  were  making  the  largest  sU'ps  toward  the  ruin 
of  both.” 

It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  prove  that  all  the  accusations  which 
are  here  brought  by  Swift  against  the  Whigs  are  well  founded. 
Some  of  them  are  unquestionably  so,  but  others  perhaps  are 
j  greatly  overcharged  by  the  violence  of  party.  Tltat  the  evils  at- 
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tending  on  the  war  greatly  overbalanced  any  good  which  it  wag 
to  procure  cannot  now  be  denied  ;  but  that  the  Whigs  entertuned 
those  serious  designs  against  the  church  and  the  monarchy  which 
he  ascribes  to  them,  we  are  not  disposed  to  believe.  What  we  have 
quoted  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  Swift  from  the  charge  of'  taking  a 
part  arainst  them  without  even  &  pretence  of'a  public  motive ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  should  not  be  surprised,  if  hi»  accusers  were  to 
turn  round  and  say  that  much  of  what  he  alleged  was  pretence 
only.  ()f  this,  however,  we  think  there  is  every  reason  entirely 
to  acquit  him.  That  part  of  his  fears  which  concerns  the  church 
will  probably  now  be  thought  the  most  frivolous  and  least  found¬ 
ed  of  any  ;  out  to  Swift,  with  all  those  inveterate  opinions  and 
prejudices  which  he  has  been  shewn  to  entertain  on  the  subject, 
we  have  no  doubt  it  appeared  the  most  serious.  Wliatever  may 
be  the  case  as  to  other  points,  upon  this  he  was  perfectly  con-istent 
throughout  his  whole  life,  without  the  shadow  of  deviation.  , 
The  “conduct  of  the  allies"  furnishes  ample  evidence  to  thesame 
import,  as  it  goes  entirely  on  the  prindple  of  the  policy  of  the 
late  ministr>'  being  most  injudicious  and  ruinous.  Surely  the 
charge  which  Swift  there  brings  against  them,  that  what  they  did 
**  was  nothing  less  than  betraying  the  interest  of  their  native 
“  country;"  (vol.  v.  p.  67.)  indeed  the  whole  strain  of  the  work, 
from  beginning  to  end,  are  sufficient  to  refute  the  assertion  of  the 
accuser. 

The  charge  of  ingratitude  in  libelling  and  abusing  his  former 
friends  and  lienefactors,  may  admit  of  a  more  distinct  answer, 
when  we  know  who  these  benefactors  were,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
ungratefully  and  brutally  abused  and  libelled.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  that  the  Lords  Somers,  Portland,  and  Halifax,  were 
not  of  the  number;  at  least  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  bene¬ 
factions  have  not  been  explained.  That  there  are  in  some  of  his 
Examtoers  and  other  party  writings,  but  too  many  perstinalities, 
we  are  ready  to  admit ;  but  such  was  the  mode  of  warfare  be¬ 
tween  political  parties  in  his  day,  and  he  only  fought  his  adver¬ 
saries  with  their  own  weapons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  during  this  period  of  his  power  and  favour  he 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  doing  ginxl  service  to  those  iudivi- 
duals  of  merit  who  had  lielonged  to  the  party  which  he  now  made 
the  object  of  his  attack,  and  that  he  preserved  the  regard  and 
friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  ad  foriiierly  been  on  terms  of  in¬ 
timacy,  with  the  exception  of  Steele,  who  had  irritated  him  with 
repeat^  provocations.  We  are  told  that  he  was  reproached  in  a 
friendly  way,  by  ministers,  for  that  he  never  was  seen  without  a 
Whig  in  his  sleeve,  and  that  he  wa.s  the  mens  of  retaining  many 
of  them  in  their  employments.  His  biographers  mention  that  he 
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was  the  means  of  providing  for  about  forty  individuals  whom  be 
thought  deserving,  most  of  them  of  the  Whig  party ;  and  those 
who  Know  in  what  manner,  and  for  what  purposes,  patronage  of 
this  kind  is  generally  dispensed,  will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the 
merit  of  this  conduct,  TOlh  in  Swift  who  recommended,  and  in 
the  ministers  who  attended  to  his  recommendations.  It  might 
no  doubt  be  extremely  flattering  to  the  pride  of  Swift  to  mmntain 
his  own  independence  with  ministers,  while  he  was  thus  lavishii^ 
their  favours  with  a  liberal  hand  upon  others.  But  we  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  that  pride  of  this  kind  is  a  very  rare  quality,  and 
can  only  belong  to  a  noble  mind ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  it  is  deserving  of  some  farther  noUce 
than  saying  that  he  was  “  capable  of  a  sort  of  patronizing  genci- 
«  rosity  towards  his  inferiors.”  This  is  not  the  sort  of  conduct 
observed  in  those  whose  principal  end  and  aim  it  is  to  promote 
their  own  fortune  in  the  A*orld. 

It  is,  indeed,  we  think,  a  very  untenable  position  of  the  review¬ 
er,  that  Swift  acted  with  Harley's  ministry  from  motives  of  inte¬ 
rest  ;  at  least  the  acknowledged  facts,  and  all  the  ordinary  rules 
of  reasoning,  seem  to  point  to  a  very  diflerent  conclusion.  It  is 
indeed  impossible  lo  suppose  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  provid¬ 
ed  for ;  the  services  he  did  them  were  far  too  important  to  leave 
that  a  matter  to  be  at  all  weighed  on  their  part,  or  to  be  doubted 
on  his.  We  think  he  speaks  sincerely  and  truly  of  himself  in  his 
Reply  to  Archbishop  King's  Letter  of  Advice  to  him.  The  pas- 
sage  is  a  very  striking  one:  (Vol.  15.  p.  445.)  “  I  humbly 
thank  your  grace  for  the  good  opinion  you  are  pleased  to  have  of  me ;  and 
for  your  advice,  which  seems  to  m  whoUy  grounded  on  it.  As  to  the  first, 
which  relates  to  my  fortune,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  myself  believed 
how  indifferent  I  am  about  it.  I  sometimes  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
that  of  others ;  and  I  fear  it  is  too  great  a  pleasure  to  be  a  virtue,  at  least 
in  me.  Perhaps  in  Ireland  I  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  contempt  any 
other  way  than  by  making  my  fortune ;  but  then  it  is  my  comfort,  that  con¬ 
tempt  in  Ireland  will  be  no  sort  of  mortification  to  me.  When  1  was  last  in 
Ireland,  I  was  about  half  the  time  retired  to  one  scurvy  acre  of  ground ;  and  I 
always  left  it  with  regret.  I  am  as  well  received  and  known  at  court,  as  per¬ 
haps  any  man  ever  was  of  my  level ;  I  have  formerly  been  the  like.  I  left  it 
then,  and  will  perhaps  leave  it  now,  (when  they  please  to  let  me,)  without 
any  concern,  but  what  a  few  months  will  remove.  It  is  my  maxim  to  leave 
great  ministers  to  do  as  they  please ;  and  if  I  cannot  distinguish  myself 
enough  by  being  useful  in  such  a  way  as  becomes  a  man  of  conscience  and 
honour,  I  can  do  no  more ;  for  I  never  will  solicit  for  myself,  although  1 
often  do  for  others. — The  other  pwt  of  your  grace’s  advice,  to  Ite  some  way 
useful  to  the  church  and  the  public  by  any  talent  you  are  pleased  to  think 
1  possess,  is  the  only  thing  for  which  I  should  desire  some  settlement  that 
would  make  me  full  master  of  my  time.  I  have  often  thought  of  some 
subjects  wherein  1  believe  I  might  succeed :  but,  my  lord,  to  ask  a  man  floating 
at  sea,  what  he  designed  to  do  when  he  goes  on  shore,  is  too  hasty  a  question. 
I.et  him  get  there  first,  and  rest  and  dry  himself,  and  then  look  about  him.” 
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This  declaration  seems  to  be  entirely  borne  out  by  Swift’s  coni 
duct  to  Oxford’s  ministry.  For  nearly  three  years  he  wrote,  and 
toiled,  and  counselled  in  their  service,  and  never  askcnl,  far  less 
urged,  the  ftur  reward  which  ought  to  have  been  spontaneously 
offered  him.  While  he  thus  did  the  duty  of  a  minister  of  state, 
he  maintained  his  dignity,  and  enforced  his  clmms  to  respect  and 
attention  amongst  dukes  and  lords  in  office,  upon  the  ministerial 
income  of  <£*350  a-year,  exhibiting  an  instance  of  spirit  and  dis. 
interestedness  which  we  think  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
any  other  individual. 

“  In  the  end,”  it  is  stated,  "  when  the  approaching  death  of  the  Queen, 
and  their  internal  dissentions,  made  his  services  of  more  importance  to  hii 
new  friends,  he  openly  threatened  to  desert  them  also,  and  retire  from  the 
scene  unless  they  made  a  suitable  provision  for  him,  and,  in  this  way,  ex¬ 
torted  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick’s."  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust 
than  this  charge,  and  he  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  any  ac¬ 
count  of  Swift’s  life  that  has  ever  been  written,  will  be  satisfied  of 
its  injustice.  It  maybe  unnecessary  for  us  to  use  many  words  in  re¬ 
futing  it  here;  we  may,  however,  remind  our  readers,  that,  liefore 
this  time.  Swift  had  repeatedly  expressed  to  Stella  his  anxious 
desire  to  leave  the  bustling  scene  of  politics,  and  also  intiinaieil 
that  he  found  ministers,  notwithstanding  all  their  promises  and 
civilities,  in  no  haste  to  promote  him.  They  had  in  fact  used 
their  most  zealous  endeavours  to  procure  him  a  bishopric,  but 
were  baffled  by  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  whom 
Swift  had  offended  beyond  the  possibility  of  forgiveness.  He 
was  placed  in  the  most  awkward  situation  possible;  his  cre¬ 
dit,  and  his  honour,  required  that  something  should  be  done 
for  him ;  otherwise  his  continuing  longer  where  he  was,  would 
justly  expose  him  to  tlic  charge  of  meanness.  It  was  in  this 
state  of  matters  that  going  one  day  into  a  public  office,  he 
found  the  warrants  for  three  vacant  deaneries  made  out,  and 
liis  name  not  in  any  of  them.  We  believe  no  one  will  say  that 
this  was  usage  which  Swift  ought  to  have  home,  or  that  could 
have  been  borne  by  any  man  of  sense  and  feeling.  But  even 
here  the  conduct  of  Swift  is  very  dificrent  from  what  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Review  ;  for  while  he  announced  his  jxjsitive  pur- 
pose  of  retiring,  he  desired  Mr.  Lewis  “to  inform  the  Lord-trea- 
surer  that  he  took  nothing  ill  of  him,  but  his  failure  to  inform 
“  him,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  if  he  found  the  Queen  would 
“  do  nothing  for  him which  shews  that  Swift  diil  not  impute 
his  disappointment  to  the  ministers,  but  to  an  influence  which 


th^  could  not  controul. 

The  Review  contains  a  most  laboured  piece  of  reasoning  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  matter  about  which  we  should  have  thought  there 
could  be  but  one  opinion.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  cold- 
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Dc&s  and  final  quarrels  which  took  place  between  Oxford  and 
Bolingbrokc,  Swift  was  the  only  mutual  friend  who  had  the  ho¬ 
nesty  or  courage  to  make  any  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  Throw¬ 
ing  aside  all  reserve,  he  hesitated  not  to  put  the  friendship  of 
both  towards  him  to  the  severest  of  all  tests,  by  telling  Uiem 
openly  wherein  he  thought  their  conduct  faulty  towards  each 
other.  So  high  did  he  stand  with  both,  that  almost  immediate¬ 
ly  after  he  had  taken  possession  of  his  deanery,  he  was  sent  for 
from  Ireland  to  mediate  between  them,  and  when  he  found  the 
task  hopeless,  he  resolved  to  side  with  neither,  but  to  retire  to  the 
country.  This  conduct  would  appear  tomost  people  to  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  disinterested ;  but  the  Review,  on  the  contrary,  enters  into  a 
long  argument  to  prove  that  it  proceeded  entirely  from  selfish  mo¬ 
tives,  and  from  a  desire  in  Swift  to  keep  well  with  both  these 
great  men,  in  the  view  of  one  or  other  of  them  afterwards  at¬ 
taining  to  power.  Who  is  so  ignorant  of  human  nature  as 
not  to  know  that  interference  of  tnis  kind  in  the  quarrels  of 
ftiends  is  the  most  delicate  and  dangerous  of  all  offices,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  most  likely  way  to  draw  upon  the  party  who  interferes 
the  enmity  of  both  ?  It  surely  says  not  a  little  lor  Swift’s  since¬ 
rity,  that  two  such  men  as  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  chose  him 
from  the  whole  world  to  be  a  mediator  in  their  disputes,  and 
that  both  placed  in  him  the  most  unbounded  confidence ;  but,  as 
he  relates  in  his  Memoirs  on  the  behaviour  of  the  Queen’s  last  mi¬ 
nistry,  “  most  persons  had  so  avowedly  declared  themselves  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  that  these  two  great  men  had  hardly  a  common  friend 
left  cxccvt  myself.  I  had  ever  been  treated  with  great  kindness  by  them 
both,  ana  I  conceived  that  what  I  wanted  might  he  made  up  with  sincerity 
»nd  freedom.  'The  former  they  never  doubted,  and  the  latter  they  had  con¬ 
stant  experience  of.  1  had  managed  between  them  for  almost  two  years, 
aiul  their  candour  was  so  great,  that  they  had  not  the  least  jealousy  or  sus¬ 
picion  of  me,”  &c.  Vol.  vi.  p.  41.  It  is  inconceivable  that  this 
account  should  have  remiun^  uncontradicted  if  it  had  not  been 
true,  or  granUng  it  true,  that  the  course  here  taken  by  Swift 
could  have  proceeded  from  any  motives  but  those  of  the  most 
(lirinterested  friendship.  Had  there  been  any  thing  but  the 
most  thorough  and  downright  honesty  on  his  part,  it  must  have 
been  soon  detected  by  men  of  their  penetration,  and  then,  instead 
of  being  able  to  keep  well  with  both,  he  must  have  irretrievably 
lost  their  confidence  and  friendship. 

One  might  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  put  the  question  of 
Swift's  sincerity  in  his  intercourse  with  these  great  men  at  rest, 
that  on  hearing  of  Oxford’s  disgrace,  notwithstanding  the  most 
Haltering  offers  from  Bolingbroke,  he  at  once  took  the  part  of 
adhering  to  his  fallen  friend.  The  Review,  however,  can  give 
no  credit  to  Swift  for  any  one  dirintcrested  action,  and  though 
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it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  wrote  Oxford,  offering^to  accompany 
him  in  his  retirement,  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  desptal  this  of¬ 
fer  of  its  meri^  to  say  that  he  did  not  actually  go.  The 
circumstances  will  shew  whether  he  was  to  blame  for  this.  On 
the  25th  of  July,  Swift  being  in  Berkshire,  wrote  to  Oxford, 
**  If  you  resign  in  s  few  dsys,  as  I  am  told  you  design  to  do,  you  may  pos¬ 
sibly  retire  to  Herefordshire,  where  I  shall  readily  attend  you,  if  you  soon 
withdraw ;  or,  after  a  few  months  stay  in  Ireland,  I  will  return  at  the  ban¬ 
ning  of  winter,  if  you  please  to  command  me.”  Oxford  returns  a  most  afiec- 
tionate  and  mteful  answer.  ^37th  July,)  “  If  I  tell  my  dear  friend  the  value 
I  put  upon  nis  undeserved  friendship,  it  will  look  like  suspecting  you  or  my¬ 
self,”  &c.  To-morrow  morning  I  shall  be  a  private  person.  When  I 
have  settled  my  domestic  affairs  here,  I  go  to  Wimple,  thence,  alone,  to 
Herefordshire.  If  I  have  not  tired  you,  tete  d  tete  fling  away  so  much  time 
upon  one  who  loves  you,  and,  I  beheve,  in  the  mass  of  souls  ours  were  placed 
near  each  other.’’  On  the  29th,  Lady  Masham,  probably  by 
Bolingbroke’s  dedre,  wrote  Swift  a  presnng  letter,  requesting  in 
the  most  earnest  terms  his  assistance  to  the  new  ministry ;  but  he 
had  taken  his  resolution ;  and,  on  the  Ist  August,  he  writes 
thus  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh :  “  Who  told  you  I  was  going  to 
Bath  ?  No  such  thing.  I  had  fixed  to  set  out  to-morrow  for  Ireland,  but 
poor  Lord  Oxford  detdres  I  will  to  with  him  to  Herefordshire,  and  only  ex¬ 
pect  his  answer,"  &c.  **  I  told  Lord  Oxford  I  would  go  with  him  when  he 
was  out,  and  now  he  begs  it  of  me,  and  I  cannot  refuse  him.  I  meddle  not 
with  his  faults,  as  he  was  a  minister  of  state,  but  you  know  his  personal 
kindness  to  me  was  excessive ;  he  distinguished  and  chose  me  aMve  all 
other  men,  when  he  was  peat,  and  his  letter  to  me  the  other  day  was  the 
roost  moving  imaginable.”  On  the  very  day  Swift  was  writing 
this  letter,  the  Queen  had  breathed  her  last,  which,  as  the  Re¬ 
view  observes,  confounded  the  victors  and  the  vanquished 
‘‘  in  one  common  proscription.”  That  but  for  this  event,  he 
would  have  accompanied  Lord  Oxford,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
How  very  unfair  then  the  representation  in  the  Review,  as  if 
what  Swift  said  about  this  vi»t  was  mere  talk,  which  he  did  not 
intend  to  exemplify  in  his  conduct ! 

The  last  attempt  which  Swift  made  before  this  catastrophe, 
to  serve  the  Tory  party,  was  his  writing  the  “  Free  Thoughts,” 
a  pamphlet,  whidi,  it  has  been  said,  even  Bolingbroke  thought 
too  strong  for  publication.  It  was  not  printed,  to  be  sure,  but 
its  publication  was  not  delayed  from  the  cause  thus  suggested ; 
but  in  order  to  enable  Bolingbroke,  to  whom  it  had  been  shewn 
by  Barber  the  printer,  to  make  certain  alterations  upon  it,  to 
suit  it  more  to  his  own  views,  and  render  it  more  unfavourable 
to  Oxford.  The  advice  which  it  contains,  Mr.  Scott  has  said 
with  somewhat  less  than  his  usual  caution,  might,  if  followed, 
**  probably  have  led  to  a  civil  war and  this  expression  is  taken 
hold  of  as  if  Swift  had  certainly  foreseen  this  effect,  and  that  «  he 
was  willing  to  have  hazarded  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  for  the 
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chance  of  keeynng  his  party  in  office.*'  Granting  die  biographer|s 
obMirvation  to  iie  correct,  of  which  we  entertain  some  doubt,  this 
is  giving  It  a  turn  which  he  certainly  never  intended.  What  was 
the  advice  given  ?  To  turn  out  the  Whigs,  who  still  retained 
their  employments,  and  to  fill  the  appointments  in  the  army, 
which  wa.s  then  devoted  to  tlietr  adversaries,  with  oflicers  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  existing  adniinistraiiun.  We  see  nothing  in  all  this  that 
has  not  been  done  by  other  ministers,  nor  can  we  tiiscovet  what 
danger  was  to  lie  apprehended  from  it,  unless  on  the  supposition 
that  tt  was  the  design  of  ihe  Tories  to  bring  in  the  Pretender. 
That  they  were  loudly  accused  of  such  a  design  by  the  Whigs  is 
no  doubt  true,  but  this  was  the  mere  cry  of  a  parly,  and  now 
generally  allowed  to  be  void  of  foundation.  After  the  most  full 
and  ini|)artial  investigation,  there  seems  not  the  least  reason  to 
think  that  either  Queen  Anne  or  her  Tory  ministers  entertained 
any  intentions  in  favour  of  the  eiuled  family.  It  is  even  admit¬ 
ted  in  the  Review,  (and  that  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose,)  that  if  any  of  them  did  entertain  such  views.  Swift  was 
not  ptivv  to  them.  It  is  demonstrable  from  various  parts  of  his 
writings,  that  he  himself  was  uniformly  opposed  to'  tW  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Stuarts,  and  in  the  very  tract  we  are  now  consider¬ 
ing,  he  states  it,  we  have  no  doubt  with  perfect  sincerity,  as  a 
point  of  the  greatest  importance  to  secure  the  suece8.sion  of  the 
House  of  Hanover ;  ana  this  he  represents  to  be  then  the  desire 
of  the  whole  nation,  Tories  as  well  as  Whigs.  He  calmly  re¬ 
views  the  question,  whether  the  ministry  could  have  any  de- 
rigns  of  a  contrary  tendency,  and  this  he  does  in  a  way  which 
pves  no  reason  to  suspect  him  of  having  had  any  thing  to  con¬ 
ceal  on  the  subject.  He  states  all  the  objections  to  the  title  and 
person  of  the  nominal  prince,  whom  he  represents  as  equally 
contempUble  in  point  of  friends  and  abilities  of  every  kind.  He 
vindicates  the  Tories  from  all  disinclination  to  the  title  or  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  Hanoverian  family ;  and  heconclu  >es:  **  From  all 
these  reasons  I  must  lay  it  down  as  an  incontestible  truth,  that  the  succession 
to  these  kingdoms  in  toe  Illustrious  House  oi'  Hanover  is  as  firmly  secured  as 
the  nature  ot'  the  thing  will  admit ;  by  the  oaths  of  all  those  who  were  en¬ 
trusted  with  any  office,  by  the  very  principles  of  those  who  are  termed  the 
High  Church,  by  the  general  inclination  of  the  people,  by  the  insigaificancy 
of  that  person  woo  clamis  it  by  inheritance,  and  the  little  assistance  he  can 
apect,  either  from  princes  abroad  or  adherents  at  home.’*  In  his  Inquiry 
into  the  behaviour  of  t’te  Queen's  last  ministry,  he  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement,  which  is  given  with  all  the  air  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  correctness  and  truth  :  “  The  last  point  is  ot  the  same 
Ursin,  snd  I  offer  it,  like  the  two  fonner,  to  convince  only  those  who  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  believe  me  on  my  own  word ;  that  having  been  for  the  space  of  almost 
four  years  very  nearly  and  perpetuity  conversant  with  those  who  had  die 
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rfprciitcst  share  of  power,  and  this' in  their  times  of  leisure  as  well  as  business, 

1  could  never  hear  one  single  w(»tl  let  fall  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  ai> 
though  I  was  curious  enough  to  observe  in  a  particular  manner  what  passed 
upon  that  subject.  And  I  cannot  but  tliink,  that  if  such  an  affair  had  been 
in  agitation,  1  must  have  had  cither  ver^  bad  luck,  or  a  very  small  share  of 
common  understanding,  not  to  have  discovered  some  grounds,  at  least  for 
suspicion,'"  Sec.  Holding  this  conviction,  with  regard  to  the 
views  of  the  ministers,  and  supjiosing  as  he  must  have  done,  that 
their  objects  were  as  honest  and  as  direct  as  his  own,  where  was 
the  moral  or  the  political  delinquency  of  offering  them  an  ad¬ 
vice,  which  was  the  likeliest  and  the  only  means  of  preserving 
their  power,  and  of  preventing  the  total  ruin  which  fell  upon 
them  on  the  death  of  the  Queen  ?  Or  how,  upon  his  views,  was 
the  following  this  advice  to  lead  to  a  civil  war,  unless  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Whigs  were  to  rebel  on  being  turned  out  of  their 
places? 

It  is  stated  in  the  Review,  that  Swift  appears  **  the  most  mi- 
serable  and  downcast  of  all  the  mourners"  upon  the  proscription 
of  the  Tory  party  on  the  Hanoverian  succession.  “  He  who, 
but  a  few  months  before,  waj  willing  to  have  hazarded  all  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war  for  the  chance  of  keeping  his  party  in  office,  sunk  instantly  into 
pitiable  and  unmanly  despondency  upon  the  final  disgrace  of  that  party.” 
This  is  another  inaccurate  statement ;  and  it  cannot,  we  think,  lie 
more  properly  met  than  by  quoting  what  Scott  says  of  his  con¬ 
duct  on  this  occasion :  “  Swift,  under  a  shock,  sudden  and  over- 
whelming  to  his  party  in  general,  and  deeply  fraught  with  personal  hazard 
to  so  active  a  partisan  as  himself,  lost  neither  presence  of  mi^,  coura^,  nor 
perwverance.  He  gave  the  bold  opinion,  that  it  was  yet  possible  to  rally  the 
Tories,  providing  common  misfortune  could  unite  them,  whom  success  had 
separated.  He  enabled  Bolingbroke  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  High 
chmch  party ;  and  like  a  veteran  who  assumes  his  arms,  to  succour  in  peril 
the  standard  from  which  he  had  rctire«l  while  it  was  victorious,  he  ofrered 
his  own  services  in  the  field  of  political  contest  in  the  bt^nning  of  winter'*. 
It  was  on  this  occasion,  that  Arbuthnot  used  tlie  memorable  expression, 
'  Dean  Swift  keeps  up  his  noble  spirit,  and  though  like  a  man  knocked 
down,  you  may  l^hold  him  still  with  a  stem  countenance,  and  aiming  a  blow 
at  his  adversaries  t’.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Tories  was  totally  broken,”  &c. 
It  is  evident  from  this,  that,  instead  of  being  the  most  forlorn 
and  despondent  of  his  party,  he  was  the  last  of  them  all  to 
give  way  to  despondency.  Afterwards  indeed,  when  he  found 
himself  irremediably  fixed  in  a  country  which  he  disliked,  and 
in  a  situation  which  he  always  considers  but  an  honourable  ex¬ 
ile,  when  he  found  his  party  proscribed,  his  friends  accused  of 
the  greatest  crimes,  persecute,  imprisoned,  outlawed,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  danger  of  a  cruel  death,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  felt  depressed  and  unhappy.  There  is  something  so  pa- 
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thetic  and  touching  in  his  allusion  to  his  friendship  for  those  in- 
dividuals  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  charged  with  treason, 
that  we  think  no  one  can  peruse  it  without  feeling  indignant  at 
the  language  of  the  Review  in  the  paragraph  before  quoted, 
where  he  is  stated  to  have  continued  “  to  correspond  with  con¬ 
victed  trutors  *,  &c.  The  allusion  now  referred  to,  occurs  in 
the  “  Inquiry”  before  mentioned,  vol.  vi.  p.  6.  “  And  here  I 

cannot  but  lament  my  own  particular  misfortune,  who  having  singled  out 
three  persons  from  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  on  whose  friendship  and 
protection  I  might  depend,  whose  conversation  I  most  valued,  and  chiefly 
confined  myself  to,  should  live  to  see  them  all,  within  the  compass  of  a  year, 
accused  of  nigh  treason  ;  two  of  them  attaint^,  and  in  exile,  and  the  third 
under  his  trial,  whereof  God  knows  wluit  may  be  the  issue.  As  my  own 
heart  was  free  from  all  treasonable  thoughts,  so  I  did  little  imagine  myself 
to  be  perpetually  in  the  company  of  traitors.  But  the  fashion  of  this  world 
passeth  away.” 

Wc  have  now,  we  think,  exhausted  most  of  the  charges  against 
Swift,  touching  his  connection  with  Queen  Anne’s  ministry.  His 
subsequent  conduct,  and  his  various  writings  relative  to  Ireland, 
are  so  well  known,  that  a  very  short  notice  may  suffice  for  them. 
These  hail  all  one  object ;  an  exposure  of  the  abuses,  and  a  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  oppressions  practised  in  that  unhajipy  country. 
It  is  not  denietl,  even  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  many  of 
the  abuses  and  oppressions  were  real ;  but  it  is  alleged,  that  this 
was  not  the  reason  of  Swift's  pen  being  directed  against  them. 
It  is  asserted,  but  without  the  least  evidence  being  offered  to 
protc  it,  that  “  his  object  was  not  to  do  good  to  Ireland,  but  to 
“  vex  and  annoy  the  English  ministry.”  This  is  a  presumptu¬ 
ous  and  rash  assertion  It  is  unsupported  by  the  slightest  sha¬ 
dow  of  proof ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  admitted  as  true,  there  must  be 
an  end,  we  think,  of  all  pretensions  to  patriotism,  or  a  desire  of 
public  good  on  behalf  of  any  denouncer  of  public  abuses.  What 
profit  or  pleasure  could  Swift  desire  from  annoying  the  English 
ministry,  which  could  induce  him  to  expose  himself,  as  he  re¬ 
peatedly  did,  to  prosecution,  on  account  of  his  asserting  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  Ireland  ?  So  far  as  regarded  himself,  it 
could  only  have  the  effect  to  shut  the  door  against  ail  hope  of 
his  ever  obtaining  the  great  object  of  his  wishes,  a  removal  to 
England.  The  accusation  is  manifestly  an  absurd  one ;  but  it 
is,  moreover,  a  dangerous  one,  in  the  hands  of  an  opposition 
journalist ;  and  its  double-edge  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
author  of  the  Defence,  who  remarks,  with  some  shrewdness, 
that  “  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  these  Reviewers  complaining  of 


*  This  expression  is  certainty  inrorrcct.  None  of  the  person*  liere  meant  was  ever 
eonvicted.  Ormond  and  Bolingbrokc  flefi,  nnd  were  attainted.  Oxford  is  the  only 
one  who  was  triad,  and  he  wa*  acquitted. 
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«  Swift's  annoying  a  ministry,  who  have  been  following  his  cx- 
«  ample  for  the  last  twelve  years  !” 

It  IS  farther  stated,  that  “  every  one  is  now  satisfied  of  the 
**  perfect  harmlessness,  and  indeed  the  great  utility,  of  Wood's 

copper  coinage  and,  therefore,  the  Drapier's  Letters  are 
characterized  as  having  been  written  without  any  view  to  the 
good  of  Ireland,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  public 
prejudice  and  clamour.  Had  Wood's  project,  or  one  similar  to  it, 
taken  place  in  our  own  days,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  we 
should  have  found  the  Journal  to  which  we  have  had  so  often  oc¬ 
casion  to  allude,  the  foremost  to  denounce  it,  as  it  actually  was,  a 
vile  and  scandalous  job.  If  Ireland  wantc-d  a  coinage,  might  not 
tbe  Parliament  and  the  nation  of  Ireland  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  supplying  the  defect  in  their  own  way  ?  We 
do  not  go  into  the  Dean's  arithmetical  reasonings  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  nor  suppose  that  absolute  ruin  to  Ireland  would  have  been 
the  consequence  of  this  scheme.  The  true  quesUon  was,  not 
whether  Wood's  halfpence  were  good  or  bad,  but  whether  Ire¬ 
land  was  to  be  treatca  as  a  free  country,  or  as  a  dependent  pro¬ 
vince  of  England. 

The  author  of  the  Defence  has  sufficiently  exposed  the  absur¬ 
dity  and  inconsistency  of  the  charge,  that  Swift  neglected  the 
most  serious  grievance  of  Ireland,  the  depression  of  her  Catho¬ 
lic  population.  In  his  time,  it  was  not  tne  Catholic  population 
merely,  but  the  whole  native  population  of  Ireland  that  were 
depres^,— every  office  being  filled  up,  as  he  complained  to  Wal¬ 
pole,  by  Englishmen  appointed  in  England.  The  present  grie¬ 
vances  of  the  Catholics  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a  long  conti¬ 
nued  adherence  to  that  system  against  which  he  protested,  and 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  a  new  population  of  English  set¬ 
tlers,  by  whom  the  original  natives  and  their  descendants  have 
been  overborne  and  kept  in  a  state  of  depression.  The  claims 
of  the  Catholics  cu  Catholics,  were  not  so  much  as  dreamt  of  at 
that  period,  and  had  they  been  so,  surely  Swifl,  a  firm  champion 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  all  his  life  had  stood  forward  in 
the  conscientious  defence  of  her  privileges,  was  the  last  man  in 
the  world  who  could  be  expected  to  raise  his  voice  in  their  fa¬ 
vour,  and  to  stir  questions  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
and  in  an  age  of  far  more  liberal  opinion,  are  still  thought  by 
many  to  be  fraught  witli  high  dangers  and  weighty  consequen¬ 
ces.  Tbe  defence  also  points  out  very  clearly  tlic  causes  of 
Swift's  enmity  against  Bettesworth  and  Tighe.  The  former  of 
these,  besides  being  a  man  of  no  character,  was  one  of  the  most 
brutal  railers  against  the  Catholics ;  in  evidence  of  which,  it  is 
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recorded  that  he  generally  commenced  his  harangues  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  these  precise  M’ords : 

"  Mr.  Speaker, 

“  A  Papist  I  hate — 

A  Papist  I  detest — 

Yea,  I  abhor  him  as, I  do  the  roaring  of  the  lions’  whelp.”  As  to  Tighe, 
tlie  Reviewer  mentions  that  his  offence  was,  **  having  obtained 
“  for  a  friend  of  his  a  living  which  Swift  had  wished  to  secure 
“  for  one  of  his  dependents  but  he  forgets  to  mention  that  he 
obtained  it  by  means  the  most  base  and  dishonourable,  and  that 
he  got  Swift's  friend  (the  good-natured  and  kind-hearted  Sheri¬ 
dan,)  turned  out  of  the  living  after  he  was  actually  appointed  ; 
and  this  he  did  by  becoming  informer,  and  representing  an  in¬ 
nocent  and  accidental  piece  of  stupidity  in  Sheridan,  as  a  design¬ 
ed  affront  against  the  government.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Swift  never  could  forgive  a  conduct  so  perfectly  detestable. 

He  is  accused  of  having  spoken  “  disrespectfully  of  Sir  Wil- 
“  liam  Temple  after  he  had  abjured  his  principles.’”  What  this 
allud.?s  to  we  know  not,  unless  it  be  his  letter  to  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  the  representative  of  Sir  William,  in  which  he  was  provok¬ 
ed  to  a  statement  of  what  was  the  real  amount  of  his  obligations 
to  the  family.  Lord  Palmerston  seems  never  to  have  treated 
Swift  with  any  attention  or  regard,  and  on  that  account  to  have 
early  incurred  his  displeasure,  w’hich  he  took  little  pains  to  con¬ 
ceal.  Swift  having  applied  to  his  Lordship  respecting  the  grant 
of  a  chamber  in  Trinity  College,  about  which  there  had^en 
some  dispute.  Lord  Palmerston,  not  contented  with  refusing  his 
request,  took  occasion  to  throw  out  some  reproaches  respecting 
his  dependence  on  Temple,  and  to  insinuate  his  want  of  gratitude 
to  a  family  'to  which  he  owed  so  much.  Swift's  reply  is  memo¬ 
rable,  as  alluding  distinctly  to  his  sense  of  the  benehts  for  which 
he  was  really  indebted,  while  it  evinces  that  these  benefits  were 
by  no  means  so  extraordinary'  as  to  overwhelm  an  independent 
spirit.  “  I  own  myself  indebted  to  Sir  William  Temple  for  re¬ 
commending  me  to  the  late  king,  although  without  success,  and  for  his 
choice  of  me  to  take  care  of  his  posthumous  writings.  But  I  hope  you  will 
not  charge  my  living  in  his  family  as  an  obligation ;  for  1  was  t^ucatetl  to 
little  purpose,  if  I  retired  to  his  house  on  any  other  motives  than  the  benefit 
of  his  conversation  and  advice,  and  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  my  studies. 
For,  being  born  to  no  fortune,  I  was,  at  his  death,  as  far  to  seek  as  ever,  and 
perhaps  you  will  allow  that  I  was  of  some  use  to  him.’’  Surely 
there  is  here  no  disrespect ; — when,  or  upon  what  other  occasion 
he  treated  the  memory  of  Temple  otherwise  than  respectfully  is 
not  stated,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  assertion. 

We  miust  yet  take  notice  of  another  passage,  in  which  injus¬ 
tice  is  done  lioth  to  Swift  and  his  biographer.  “  That  he  was 
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willing  to  make  bis  pedoe  with  Walmle,  even  during  the  reign  of  George 
the  I.  is  adnliited  by  Mr.  Scotty  thougn  he  discredits  the  details  which  Lord 
Cliesterfield  afid  others  have  given,  apparenth/from  very  direct  authority,  of 
the  humiliating  terms  upon  which  he  was  willing  to  ae^e  to  the  alliance.*' 
This  is  altogether  an  erroneous  statement.  No  such  admission 
as  is  here  mentioned  is  any  where  made  by  Mr.  Scott.  He 
mentions,  indeed,  Swift’s  having  been  introduced  to  Walpole  by 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  “  for  the  purpose  of  representing  to 
him  the  distressed  state  of  Ireland ;  but  he  indignantly  repels  the 
unworthy  charge,  “  that  Swift  had  meant  to  barter  his  princi¬ 
ples,  and  offer  the  minister  tl>e  support  of  his  pen,  on  condition 
of  his  lieing  preferred  in  England,”  which  we  suppose  to  be  what 
is  meant  by  “  lieing  willing  to  make  his  peace."**  The  charge  is 
disproved  by  evidence  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  The  meet¬ 
ing  took  place  on  27th  April,  1726.  Swift,  on  the  following 
morning,  wrote  tl»e  substance  of  their  conference  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Peterliorough,  requesting  his  Lordship  to  put  it  intO' 
the  hands  of  Walpole.  Mr.  Scott  adds,  “  it  neetl  scsirce  lx? 
remarked,  that  the  most  brazen  efiVontcry  would  not  have  ventured  in  such 
a  letter,  to  be  so  communicated,  to  conceal  or  misrepresent  what  had  passe-d 
between  tbcm ;  and  that  the  account  so  riven,  and  never  contradicted,  must 
contain  the  genuine  record  of  this  remarkahlc  conversation.” 

This  letter  is  indeed  a  remarkable  one,  well  worthy  of  an  at¬ 
tentive  perusal ;  and  from  it  the  reader  will  judge  of  the  truth  of 
the  insinuation  contained  in  the  Review,  as  to  Swift’s  offering  his 
services  to  Sir  Robert,  and  also  againt  the  sincerity  of  bis  de¬ 
sire  to  do  good  to  Ireland.  “  I  bad  no  other  design,”  he  says, 
“  in  desiring  to  see  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  than  to  represent  the  affairs  of  Ire¬ 
land  to  him  in  a  true  light,  not  only  without  any  view  to  myself,  but  to  any 

Ky  whatsoever ;  and,  because  I  understood  the  aititirs  of  that  kingdom  to- 
ijly  well,  and  observetl  the  representations  he  had  received  were  such  as 
I  could  not  agree  to;  my  principal  design  was  to  set  him  right,  not  only  for  the 
service  of  Ireland,  but  likewise  of  England,  and  of  his  own  administration. 
I  friled  very  much  in  my  design ;  for  I  saw  he  had  conceived  opinions 
from  the  oLample  and  practices  of  the  present,  and  some  former  governors, 
which  I  could  not  reconcile  to  the  notions  I  had  of  liberty,  a  possession  always 
understood  by  the  British  nation  to  be  the  inheritance  of  a  human  creature.” 
The  grievances  we  need  not  enumerate, — they  are  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose  ;  but  it  is  singular  to  bear  a  reputed  Tory  com¬ 
plaining  that  his  notions  of  liberty  were  too  enlarged  to  suit  the 
maxims  of  the  great  Whig  minister  of  England.  In  several 
other  passages,  Mr.  Scott  vindicates  Swift  from  the  charge 
of  making  advances  to  Walpole;  be  even  mentions  a  fact  which 
is  perfectly  decisive,  his  ha^^ng  declined  an  advance  made  by 
Walpole  to  him  through  the  medium  of  Pope.  (P.  348.)  What 
is  the  authority  alluded  to,  upon  which  the  details  given  by 
“  Lord  Chesterfield  and  others”  is  said  to  be  founded  we  know 
not,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  famous  Colonel  Chartres;  for  he  is 
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the  only  authority  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Scott.  (P.  849.)  Whe¬ 
ther  it  be  this  or  any  other,  the  positive  evidence  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  sufficient  to  convict  the  story  of  falsehood. 

We  have  now  done  what  we  conceived  our  duty,  in  endea- 
vouring  to  rescue  the  character  of  a  great  and  distinguished 
person  from  some  of  the  asperrions  which  have,  we  think,  been 
undeservedly  cast  upon  him.  Much  more  might  be  advanced 
on  the  same  subject,  and  there  are  other  points  where  he  has 
been  rudely  assailed,  which  we  may  hereafter  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss — and  where  also,  we  think,  his  reputation  • 
may  lie  successfully  vindicated.  In  reference  to  what  we  have 
now  done,  we  ho))e  we  shall  be  believed  when  we  disclaim  any  • 
motive  besides  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  an  eminent  individual, 
in  whose  honest  fame  every  lover  of  his  country  and  her  lite¬ 
rary  renown  ought  to  feel  an  interest.  Whilst,  on  the  other  baud, 
as  it  is  impossible  fur  us  to  suppose  that  at  this  period  there  can 
any  where  exist  a  desire  to  blacken  his  memory,  we  entirely  ac¬ 
quit  his  accusers  of  any  wilful  calumny.  We  cannot,  however, 
acquit  them  of  carelessness  and  inaccuracy  in  their  statement  of 
facts,  and  of  allowing  their  views  to  be  warped  by  hasty  im¬ 
pressions,  instead  of  being  guided  by  a  patient  attention  to  the 
evidence. 


Art.  II.  The  Transactions  of  tlu:  Linnean  Society  of  Ijon- 
don,  Vol.  XII.  in  Two  Parts.  London:  1818-19. 

The  Linnsean  Society  was  instituted  in  London  in  the  spring 
of  1788,  by  the  meritorious  exertions  of  its  present  venerable 
president.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith.  In  1802,  it  acquired  the 
protection  of  a  royal  charter.  Its  avowed  objects  are  the  culti¬ 
vation  and  extension  of  the  science  of  Natural  History,  These 
are  accomplished  by  the  resident  members  holding  regular  meet¬ 
ings,  at  which  papers  are  read,  and  specimens  exhibited.  There , 
is  likewise  a  valuable  library,  with  an  extensive  museum,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  establishment. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Society  have  been  published  at  ir¬ 
regular  intervals,  in  quarto  volumes,  illustrated  with  engravings. 
The  first  fruits  of  their  labours  appeared  in  the  year  1791,  and 
the  twelfth  volume,  in  two  parts,  in  1818  and  1819.  The  dates, 
however,  which  have  been  prefixed  to  those  parts,  are  1817  and 
1818,  although  in  the  first  part  the  last  eight  pages  have  the 
date  20th  Dec.  1817  attached  to  them,  and  the  three  last  papers 
in  the  second  part,  were  only  read  in  the  Society  on  tne  Cth 
April  1819!  We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  reason. 
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of  this  misdating,  but  express  our  approbation  of  the  plan, 
introduced  at  the  tenth  volume,  of  publishing  in  parts:  The 
discoveries  a)nt£uned  in  the  papers  are  thus  more  speedily  pro¬ 
mulgated,  and  authors  no  longer  have  reason  to  compUun  that 
their  commuiiicaiions  remain  in  the  hands  of  tlie  secretary,  at 
the  risk  of  having  their'  contents  anticipated  in  the  foreign  jour¬ 
nals. 

The  leading  articles  of  the  volumes  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  relate  chieHy  to  the  different  branches  of  botany,  and  in¬ 
dicate  the  influence  which  the  talents  and  example  of  tlie  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  Linnaean  Herbarium  have  exercised  in  the  Society 
over  which  he  has  so  long  presided  with  so  much  advantage  to  the 
public,  and  gratification  to  himself.  There  are,  however,  many 
valuable  papers  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  influence  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  cultivate  this  department  of  science,  has  increased  con¬ 
siderably  of  late  years.  In  niineralogical  information,  these  vo¬ 
lumes  have  always  been  poor  indeed.  Nor  are  we  able  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  circumstance  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  especially 
as  there  are  many  members  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to 
this  branch  of  science,  and  who  may  be  supposed  capable  of 
communicating  original  facts  and  observations.  This  deficiency 
is  the  less  to  1^  lamented  since  the  institution  of  the  Geological 
Society,  which  has  exhibited  abundant  proofs  of  its  youthful 
vigour. 

In  laying  before  our  readers  an  exposition  of  the  contents  of 
this  volume,  we  shall  first  call  their  attention  to  the  numerous 
papers  connected  witli  liotany  which  it  contains.  The  first  com¬ 
municating,  (I.)  “  Some  information  respecting  the  Lignum 
Rhodium  Pococke's  Travels^'  is  from  the  pen  of  Sir  'J.  E. 
Smith,  with  the  assistance  of  the  manuscripts  and  dried  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  Sibthorp.  From  the  description  which 
Pococke  gave  of  the  tree  called  “  Christylon  effendiy  the  wood  of 
OUT  Lord,  and  by  naturalists  Lignum  Cyprinum,  and  Lignum 
Rhodium,''  as  he  observed  it  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  botanists 
were  unable  to  determine  with  certainty  the  species  to  which  it 
should  be  referred,  and  consequently  could  not  decide  whether 
it  was  indigenous  or  naturalized.  When  the  late  Dr.  Sibthorp 
visited  Cyprus,  he  found  that  the  “  tree  in  question  was  the 
Liquidambar  Styraerflua  of  Linnspus,  a  native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  but  was  unable  to  discover  the  period  at  which  it  had  been 
introduced. 

The  second  paper  in  the  volume,  (II.)  «  On  theFwmntion  of 
the  Vegetable  Epidermis  f  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Keithy  ¥.  L.  S. 
has  for  its  object,  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  cii- 
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terUined  by  Grew,  Malpighi,  and  Mirbei,  that  tlie  cuticle  of 
plant!  is  merely  a  scurf  formed  upon  the  exterim*  and  pulpy 
surface  of  the  parenchyma,  indurat^  by  the  action  of  the  air. 
Mr.  Keith  does  not  rest  his  argument  upon  the  resemblance  of 
the  epidermis  of  plants  to  the  cuticle  of  animals,  as  he  does  not 
seem  to  perceive  very  clearly  the  analc^y,  and  that  to  possess  a 
cuUcle  is  a  character,  common  to  all  organized  beings,  and  dis¬ 
tinguishes  them  from  inorganic  matter ;  neither  does  he  venture 
to  analyze  the  different  functions  which  the  epidermis  has  been 
suppos^  to  execute,  which  would  have  been  an  agreeable  and 
useful  task.  His  most  convincing  proof  is  thus  expressed  :  If 
it  be  true  that  the  epidermis  is  nothing  more  than  the  pellicle 
formed  on  the  external  surface  of  the  parenchyma,  indurated 
by  the  action  of  the  air,  then  it  will  follow  that  an  epidermis 
can  never  be  completely  formed  till  such  time  as  it  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  that  action.  But  it  is  known  that  the  epidermis  exists 
in  a  state  of  complete  perfection,  in  cases  where  it  could  not 
possibly  have  been  affected  by  the  action  of  the  external  air.  If 
you  take  a  rose-bud,  or  bud  of  any  other  flower,  before  it  ex¬ 
pands,  and  strip  it  of  its  external  covering,  you  will  find  that 
the  petals  and  other  enclosed  parts  of  the  fructiffcation  are  as 
completely  furnished  with  their  epidermis  as  any  other  parts  of 
the  plant,  and  yet  they  have  never  been  exposal  to  the  action 
of  the  air.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  epidermis  of  the  seed, 
while  yet  in  the  seed-vessel,  or  of  the  root,  or  of  the  stem  of 
the  paper  birch,  which  still  continues  to  form  and  to  detach  it¬ 
self,  though  the  interior  layers  are  defended  from  the  action  of 
the  mr  by  the  layers  that  invest  them.”  P.  7. 

Much  confusion  has  been  introduced  into  the  department  of 
systematical  botany,  by  the  incautious  adoption  of  references  to 
imperfect  descriptions,  or  ill-executed  figures  of  plants.  The 
student  is  perplexed  by  the  range  of  character  given  in  the  va> 
rieties  which  have  been  adopted ;  and  the  proficient,  although 
aware  of  the  relative  value  of  the  different  synonimes,  does  not 
always  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  the  subject  the  requi¬ 
site  illustration,  nor  possess  the  inclination  to  publish  the  result 
of  his  labours.  To  those,  therefore,  who  dedicate  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  investigation  of  synonimes,  the  thanks  of  the 
botanist  are  due ;  and  they  will  seldom  be  withheld,  when  truth 
has  been  reached,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  old  observers  esta¬ 
blished  in  reference  to  those  plants  with  whose  characters  they 
had  been  considered  as  impeifectly  acquainted.  These  remarks 
have  been  suggested  by  (VT.)  “  Observations  on  the  Orchis  Mu 
litnris  of  LhmeeuSi  By  Mr.  J.  E.  Bieheno,  F.L.S.”  This  gen¬ 
tleman  has  here  given  tlie  characters  and  history  of  three  Bn- 
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tlsh  species  of  the  genus  Orchis,  which  have  been  included  uiu 
der  the  trivial  name  mUitaris.  The  first  is  the  O.Jueca^  first 
described  as  British  by  Grerard,  and  figured  by  Curtis  in  the 
Flora  Land.  fasc.  vi.  t.  64.  The  second  is  the  O.  mUitarit  of 
English  Botany^  t.  1 878 ;  and  the  third,  O.  tephrosanthos^  first 
recorded  by  Ray,  on  the  authoiity  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  of  which 
the  author  states  that  no  correct  figure  has  been  published.  This 
defect,  we  think,  he  should  have  endeavoured  to  supply,  adding 
delineations  of  such  puts  of  the  other  species  as  he  has  taken 
notice  of  in  his  comparative  descriptions.  These  last,  wc  are 
compelled  to  add,  are  not  sufficiently  extended  to  remove  all 
suspicions  of  their  being  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

In  the  paper  which  is  next  in  order,  the  reader  is  assisted 
both  by  minute  descriptions  and  magnified  representations; 
but  the  object  here  is,  not  to  elucidate  that  which  is  obscure, 
but  to  establish  new  genera  and  species.  It  is  the  production 
of  that  justly  celebrat^  cryptogamic  botanist  Dr.  Acharius,  and 
has  for  its  title  (VII.)  Glyphis  and  Chiodectok,  two  new 
genera  of  the Jamily  of  Lichenes^  with  descriptions  and  figures  (f 
the  species  hitherto  discovered.  These  two  genera  belong  to  the 
Idiothalami  Hyperogenei  of  the  author,  and  together  with  Trype- 
thelium  constitute  a  natural  family,  in  whidi  the  thallus  sup¬ 
ports  a  wart-like  receptacle,  termed  verruca^  containing  nume¬ 
rous  apothecia.  All  the  species  of  these  genera,  hitherto  dis¬ 
covers,  are  natives  of  Africa  or  America. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  plants  have  the  pow'cr  of  de¬ 
stroying  insects,  by  retaining  them  by  the  glutinous  matter 
with  which  their  leaves  are  covered,  or  drowning  them  in  the 
water  contained  in  their  peculiar  cavities.  To  the  illustration 
of  the  last  of  these  processes  the  article  is  confined,  which  wc 
are  now  to  consider.  (VIII.)  On  the  Power  of  Sarraccnia 
Adunca  to  Entrap  Insects^  by  James  Macbride,  M.D.  of  South 
Carolina.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  tabular,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremity  expanded,  so  that  the  rain  falling  upon  the  leaf  is  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  reservoir  formed  by  the  tube.  The  inner  sur¬ 
face  of  the  tube  is  covered  with  invertetl  hairs.  Flies  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  this  plant  by  a  saccharine  exudation  from  the  margin 
of  the  entrance  of  the  tube ;  and  when  in  search  of  a  fresh  sup- 
ply  they  enter  the  tube,  the  inverted  hairs  prevent  their  escaiie, 
they  fall  down,  and  are  drowned  in  the  water  below.  This 
plant  is  therefore  used  as  a  fly-trap,  in  Carolina ;  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  paper  informs  us,  that  “  in  a  house  much  infestetl  by 
“  flies,  this  entrapment  goes  on  so  rapidly  that  a  tulie  is  fillctl 
“  in  a  few  hours,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  water,  the 
“  natural  quantity  being  insulHcicnt  to  drown  the  imprisoned 
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**  msecta,”  p.  49.  The  plant  proves  equally  fatal  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  the  nies  of  a  green-house.  **  Spiders  (he  adds)  descend 
«  into  the  tubes,  to  prey  (1  suppose)  on  the  lur-entrappcd  in- 
**  sects,  and  ascend  with  impunity ;  but  this  is  performed,  as  I 
**  have  witnessed,  by  the  assistance  of  their  threads,"  p.  50. 
The  author  very  prudently  offers  no  conjectures  as  to  the  bene¬ 
fits  derived  by  the  plant  from  these  masses  of  putrid  insects  in 
the  tubes  of  the  leaves.  Perhaps  these  tubes  are  destined  to  be 
the  storehouse  for  the  insectivorous  larvse,  where  nature  secures 
for  them  a  constant  supply,  instead  of  being  a  pneumatic  appa¬ 
ratus  to  evolve  putrid  gas  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  to 
which  they  belong.  Dr.  Macbride  observed  a  fly  deposit  its 
eggs  in  one  of  these  tubes ;  and  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
Liverpool,  flies  have  been  observed  dragged  by  other  insects, 
and  forced  into  the  tubes  of  this  plant,  probably  as  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith  conjectures,  to  afford  sustenance  to  their  future 
progeny. 

Art  X.  Deseription  of  a  new  genus  plants^  named  Araujia, 
and  of  a  new  species  of  Passiflora.  By  Felise  de  AveUar  Broiero^ 
Pr^essor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Coimbra^  F.M.  L.S. 
The  genus  which  is  here  instituted,  belongs  to  the  Pentandria 
Digynia  of  the  sexual  system,  to  the  Contorts  of  Linnseus,  and 
the  Apocinem  of  Jussieu.  The  characters  are  detailed  with 
great  minuteness  and  precision,  and  a  figure  of  the  species  A. 
scricqfera,  with  dissections  of  the  parts  of  fructification  being 
j  added,  the  systematical  botanist  is  furnished  with  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  he  requires.  The  species  of  passion-flower  is  from 
the  Brazil,  and  termed  racemosa.  The  description  which  is 
given  of  this  plant,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  green-house,  apjx^ars 
to  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  in  reference  to 
every  part  of  the  plant ;  a  plan  which  we  highly  apjirove  of. 

Art  XI.  Some  Observations  on  the  Natural  Family  of  Plants 
railed  Compositce,  by  Bobert  Brown,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Libr.  L.S. 
The  author  of  this  paper  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  botanists  of  the  age.  His  publications  arc  indeeil 
few,  but  they  have  been  prepared  with  extreme  caution,  and 
mark  their  author  as  a  patient,  minute,  and  philosophical  ob¬ 
server,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  structure  and  affini¬ 
ties  of  the  vegetable  tribes.  The  treatise  now  before  us  has  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  which  have  proceeded  from  the 
same  pen,  and  possesses  'all  the  interest  which  perspicuity  of 
style,  candid  criticism,  and  new  and  enlarged  views  of  nature, 
can  bestow.  To  the  philosophical  Imtanist,  it  will  yield  much 
instruction  and  pleasure :  to  the  followers  of  the  artificial  me¬ 
thod  it  will  be  unintelligible. 
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The  plants  included  in  the  class  Syn^nesia,  of  Linnaeus,  the 
Compositse  of  our  author,  having  been  subjected  to  a  minute 
examination  by  M.  Henri  Cassini,  and  the  results  published,  it 
appears  that  the  French  botanist  chums  the  merit  of  leaving  an> 
ticipated  Mr.  Brown  in  discovering  the  true  structure  of  the  co» 
rolla  of  that  extensive  tribe.  This  circumstance  has  induced 
our  British  botanist  to  defend  his  literary  property,  and  (al¬ 
though  he  does  so  with  great  moderation)  to  prove,  that  although 
the  dates  were  nearly  the  same,  it  was  possible  that  Jussieu,  at 
least,  was  in  possession  of  his  discoveries  prior  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  M.  Cassini ;  and  that,  admitting  the  priority  of  publica* 
tion  to  be  in  favour  of  the  latter,  there  is  internal  evidence  that 
he  was  but  partially  acqu^ted  with  the  structure  which  Mr. 
Brown  had  fully  developed.  That  the  reader  may  know  scnne- 
thing  at  least  of  the  nature  of  the  discovery,  we  shall  subjoin 
an  extract  from  the  paper  before  us,  earnestly  recommending  the 
careful  perusal  of  the  whole  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  bota¬ 
nical  studies. 

"  The  whole  of  commsiia  agree  in  two  remarkable  points  of  structure 
of  their  corolla ;  whi^,  taken  together  at  least,  materially  assist  in  de¬ 
termining  the  limits  of  die  class.  The  first  of  these  is  its  valvular  estiva¬ 
tion  ;  this,  however,  it  has  in  common  with  several  other  families.  The  se¬ 
cond,  I  b^evc  to  ^  peculiar  to  the  class,  and  hitherto  unnoticed.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  the  disposition  of  its  fasciculi  of  vessels  or  nerves ;  these,  which  at 
their  origin  are  generally  equal  in  number  to  the  divisions  of  the  corolla, 
instead  of  being  placed  opposite  to  these  divisions,  and  passing  through  their 
axes,  as  in  other  plants,  alternate  with  them ;  each  of  the  vessels  at  the  top 
of  the  tulie  dividing  into  two  equal  branches,  running  parallel  to  and  near 
the  margins  of  the  corresponding  ladnie,  within  whose  apices  they  unite. 
These,  as  they  exist  in  the  whole  class,  and  are  in  great  part  of  it  the  only 
vessels  observable,  may  be  called  primary.  In  several  genera,  however, 
other  vessels  occur,  alternating  with  the  primary,  and  occupying  the  axes 
of  the  ladnie :  in  some  cases  these  secondary  vessels  being  most  distinctly 
visible  in  the  ladnie,  and  becoming  gradually  fainter  as  they  descend  in  the 
tube,  might  be  recorded  as  recurrent  originating  from  the  united  wiccs  of 
the  primary  branches ;  but  in  other  cases,  where  they  are  etjually  mstinct 
at  the  base  of  the  tube,  this  supposition  cannot  be  admitted.  A  monon<> 
talous  corolla,  not  splitting  at  tne  base,  is  necessarily  connected  with  tnis 
structure,  which  seems  also  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  dense  inflorescence 
of  Composits,  the  vessels  of  the  corolla  and  stamina  being  united,  and  so 
disposed  as  to  be  least  liable  to  sufier  by  pressure.”  P.  77. 

There  is  another  paper  by  the  same  author,  which  immediate¬ 
ly  follows  the  preceding,  (XII.)  “  On  some  remarkable  Devia¬ 
tions  from  the  usual  Structure  of  Seeds  and  Fruits^  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  admitted  that  the  seeds  of  plants  are  never  produced  ab¬ 
solutely  naked,  but  that  they  are  covered  by  an  integument, 
with  a  perforation,  through  which  impregnation  takes  place. 
The  existence  of  this  integument  admits  of  demonstration  m  the 
unimpregnated  ovarium,  to  a  part  only  of  whose  cavity  the  ovu- 
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lum  will  be  found  attached.  There  are,  however,  many  cases, 
where,  soon  after  fecundation,  and  more  remarkably  still  in  the 
ripe-  fruit,  this  integument  acquires  so  complete  and  intimate  a 
cohesion  with  the  proper  coat  of  the  seed  as  to  be  no  longer 
cither  separable  or  distinguishable  from  it,  and  to  such  the  term 
naked  has  been  applied.  But  Mr.  Brown  has  observed  seeds 
actually  naked,  even  while  retmning  their  attachment  to  the  pa¬ 
rent  pmnt,  owing  to  a  swelling  of  the  ovulum,  as  the  immediate 
effect  of  impregnation,  with.out  a  corresponding  enlargement  of 
the  ovarium.  In  consequence  of  this  swelling  tliere  is  a  prema¬ 
ture  rupture  of  the  ovarium  and  the  production  of  a  se^  pro¬ 
vided  with  its  proper  integuments  only.  He  first  observed  this 
arrangement  to  prevail  in  Leontice  Thalictroides,  (a  drawing 
of  whose  fruit  and  lacerated  ovarium  is  given,)  and  afterwards  not 
only  in  Dicolotyledonous  but  also  in  Monoootyledonous  plants. 
This  premature  exposure  of  the  seed  is  in  some  cases  effected 
by  the  regular  dehiscence  of  the  ovarium  in  the  direction  eff*  a 
suture.  These  anomalies  do  not  shake  the  confidence  of  our 
author  in  the  value  the  characters  derived  from  tlie  seeds  of 
plants,  although  they  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  carefully  as- 
certaining  the  state  of  the  unimpregnated  ovarium. 

The  admirers  of  the  natural  method  in  botany  arc  still  farther 
addressed  by  the  Professor  of  Natural  History  of  Geneva,  Mr.  A- 
P.  De  Candolle,  in  his  (XIII.)  “  Remarks  on  two  Genera  of 
Plants  to  be  rtferred  to  the  Family  of  the  Rosacea.'^  The  first  is 
the  Rubus  Japonicus  of  Linnseus— the  Corchorus  Japonicus  of 
Thunberg,  which  is  now  constituted  into  a  new  genus  called 
Kerrta ;  and  the  Tigarea  bidentata  of’  Pursh,  which  is  likewise 
formed  into  another  genus  termed  Purshia.  -Both  these  genera 
are  nearly  related  to  Rubus  and  Spirea,  and  differ  but  little 
from  each  other.  The  characters  indeed  on  which  tlieir  sepa¬ 
rate  existence  depends  being  taken  from  a  difference  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ovaria— the  seeds  having  a  basilar  or  lateral  attachment, 
and  the  styles  being  long  or  short,  leave  little  room  to  doubt, 
that  the  disposition  to  place  them  iu  distinct  categories  is  not 
justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  Bntish  botanist  has  long  bcwmled  the  imperfection  of  the 
descriptions  of  the  native  Roses.  The  character  hitherto  em¬ 
ployed,  chiefly  taken  from  the  shape  of  the  fruit  and  the  arma¬ 
ture  of  the  plant,  were  insufficient  to  mark  the  limits  by  which 
nearly  allied  species  were  separated,  or  to  inspire  him  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  results  of  those  investigations  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.  The  task,  indeed,  of  discover¬ 
ing  permanent  marks  of  distinction  between  the  species,  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate  in  modifying  their  form. 
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and  of  elucidating  their  history  by  an  examinaUon  of  the  syno- 
nimes  of  authors,  was  of  such  peculiar  difficulty,  that  it  must 
have  required  no  ordinary  degree  of  courage  to  enter  upon  its 
execution.  Yet  the  effort  has  been  made  and  the  result  com¬ 
municated  in  (XIV.)  A  Synopsis  f  the  British  Species  of' Rosa^ 
By  Joseph  WoodSy  Esq.  F.L.S.  in  a  series  of  preliminary  re¬ 
marks,  me  author  endeavours  to  attach  precise  meanings  to  the 
different  terms  he  is  about  to  employ,  and  to  determine  the  re- 
laUve  value  of  his  marks  of  discrimination.  **  The  characters 
**  which  appear  to  me  most  constant  in  this  genus  are  the  prc- 
sence  or  absence  of  setse  on  the  stems ;  the  prickles  straight  or 
•*  hooked,  equal  or  unequal ;  the  tendency  towards  the  forma- 
**  tion  of  the  upper  stipuls  without  leaves;  or  at  least  with  leavej 
of  fewer  folioles,  and  expanding  into  bractea?.  Next  to 
“  these  are  the  simple  or  compound  form  of  the  leafits  of  the 
calyx,  and  the  simple  or  compound  serratures  of  the  leaves.*  j 
Mr.  Woods,  however,  in  his  examination  of  the  characters  of  the 
species  of  this  genus,  has  entirely  overlooked  the  condition  oi 
the  peculiar  organs  of  reproduction,  the  stamina,  pistils,  ovaria, 
and  seeds,  and  has  never  thought  it  necessary  to  mark  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  germination.  The  result  is  precisely  what  might  have  j 
been  expected.  The  characters  on  which  he  relies  are  subject  j 
to  considerable  change,  so  that  his  varieties  are  more  numerous  j 
than  his  species,  and  the  claims  of  the  latter  liable  to  suspicion. 
His  species  are  twenty-six  in  number,  his  varieties  amount  to 
forty-two.  The  paper  indeed  indicates  great  zeal  and  patience, 
but  we  regret  that  the  author,  in  preparing  his  materials,  had  not 
been  guided  by  more  enlarged  views  of  vegetable  physiology. 

Notwithstanding  the  assiduous  labours  of  so  many  acute  and 
learned  individuals  in  the  field  of  Botany  for  three  centuries 
past,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  mere  determination  of 
species.  All  our  care  and  watchfulness  arc  still  requisite  to 
keep  the  science  dear  of  confusion,  even  in  the  history  and  dis- 
crimination  of  Euro{X!an  plants.  No  accurate  and  scientiffc  stu¬ 
dent  will  find  any  want  of  employment,  or  of  well-dcser\’ed  cre¬ 
dit,  in  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  this  field.  The  more  familiar 
the  plants,  the  less  carefully  have  they  ofbin  been  studied ;  and 
the  more  numerous  their  synonimes,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of 
accumulated  and  intricate  mistakes.  These  remarks  form  an 
introduction  to  (XV.)  “  A  Botanical  History  of  the  Genus  To- 
fcldia;'"  by  Sir  James  E.  Smith.  In  this  paper  the  author,  with 
his  usual  caution  and  judgment,  has  given  not  only  a  more  de¬ 
finite  ibrni  to  the  essential  and  natural  characters  of  the  genus 
but  a  comparative  description  of  the  six  sjxx’ics,  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  Throughout,  he  has  conveyed  inqxirtant  information,  rc- 
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spectlng  tlie  errors  of  reference,  which  extensive  reading  and 
the  possession  of  the  Linntean  Herbaiium  pre-eminently  qualify 
him  to  communicate.  May  he  long  continue  to  favour  the  Lin- 
Diean  Society  with  his  remarks. 

The  last  of  the  botanical  papers  in  the  first  part  of  this  vo¬ 
lume  is  (XVI.)  “  A  Monograph  of  the  genus  Pceonia  by  the  late 
George  Anderson,  Esq.  F.L.S.  We  are  however  informed  that, 
ia  the  arrangement  of  the  materials,  he  was  kindly  assisted  by 
Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  who  for  several  years  had  collected  with  in¬ 
defatigable  pains,  ml  the  Peonies  he  could  discover  both  from 
public  and  private  gardens.  Extended  descriptions  are  here 
given  of  thirteen  species,  besides  twenty-seven  varieties.  The 
Measure  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  paper,  gives  place  to 
grief,  when  Mr.  Sabine,  in  a  Postscript,  intimates  the  death  of 
liis  friend  by  a  fall  from  a  carriage.  Mr.  Anderson's  zeal  and 
acuteness  as  a  botanist  were  well  known,  and  all  must  regret 
his  having  been  snatched  away  from  his  useful  labours,  ere  his 
observations  on  the  Willows  hail  been  matured  and  published. 

Art  XVII.  “  Observations  on  tite  Linncean  genus  Juncus, 
with  tlie  characters  of  those  species  which  have  been  found  grow¬ 
ing  wild  in  Great  Brituinf  by  James  Ebenezer  Bicheno,  Esq. 
FX.S.  The  numerous  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
in  tlie  characters  of  the  species  of  rushes,  rendered  such  a  mono- 
graph  us  the  present  peculiarly  desirable.  The  author  has,  in 
imitation  of*  Willdenow  and  others,  sci>arated  the  wood-n>shes 
from  the  genus  Juncus,  and  framed  them  into  a  new  genus,  to 
which  the  name  Luzula,  first  bestowed  upon  them  by  J.  Bauhin, 
has  been  applied.  Mr.  Bicheno  has  here  given  very  distinct 
descriptions,  interspersed  witli  historical  and  comparative  illus¬ 
trations  of  twenty-one  species  of  J  unci,  and  five  species  of  Luzulm. 
We  regret,  however,  tliat  the  author  has  entered  so  sparingly 
intu  the  details  of  their  structure  and  physioli^y. 

Art.  XX.  “  Characters  of  two  Species  of  Tordyliumf  by  Sir 
James  E.  Smith.  The  species  which  are  here  referred  to,  apvlum 
and  ojjicinalcy  appear  to  have  been  confounded  by  Linnueus  and 
other  botanists.  In  the  opinion  of  the  autlior,  however,  they  “  are 
**  clearly  distinguishable  by  a  character,  which,  though  fuithful- 
^  ly  indicated  by  Rivinus  and  Jacquin,  has  not  been  fixed  upon 
“  by  any  botanist  as  a  specific  mark.  In  T.  officinale^  the  ra- 
1  “  diant,  or  dilated  part  of  the  marginal  flowers,  consists  of  two 
**  neighbouring  petals,  each  of  which  has  one  large  and  one  very 
**  small  lobe ;  in  T.  apulum  tliere  is  only  one  radiant  petal  to 
“  each  flower,  whose  two  very  large  lobes  are  equal.”  P.  347. 
He  is  disposed  to  consider  T.  humile  of  Desfontaines  to  be  the 
same  with  apulum. 
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The  country  now  occuped  by  the  East  India  Company  is  of 
such  vast  extent  as  to  furnish  almost  every  vaiiety  of  climate  and 
situation.  But  it  is  a  held  which  has  not  as  yet  been  carefullv 
scrutinized  by  a  botanical  eye.  Many  new  species  have  been 
ascertained,  and  many  rare  pants  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
mother  country  by  l^xburgh  and  others ;  yet  the  diligent  ob¬ 
server  need  not  despair  of  finding,  in  the  remoter  provinces  par- 
ticularly,  a  sufficient  number  of  rarities  to  secure  him  a  perma¬ 
nent  name  among  the  botanists  of  the  age.  We  trust  that  the 
establishment  of  a  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta,  and  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  few  zealous  cultivators  of  the  science,  will  excite  a  taste 
for  such  pursuits  among  the  British  servants  of  the  Company  in 
the  east,  which  would  save  them  from  the  evils  of  Asiatic  indo¬ 
lence,  and  enable  them  to  return  to  their  native  land  with  the 
treasures  of  science,  to  instruct  and  gratify  their  countrymen. 
These  remarks  were  suggested  Iw  (XXIV.)  “  A  Description  of 
select  Indian  plants^  by  Henry  Thomas  Colebrook,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
and  L.S.  This  gentleman,  who  has  resided  long  in  India,  has 
collected  much  information  respecting  its  ve^table  productions. 
He  has  here  communicated  descriptions  of  six  species,  belong¬ 
ing  to  different  genera,  all  of  which  are  probably  new.  He  h^ 
added  to  these,  figures  of  the  plants,  and  dissections  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  reproduction.  In  opn  defiance  of  Linntean  rules,  he 
has  formed  his  genus  Sahia  from  the  Hindi  Sal^a.  We  trust 
he  will  redeem  his  pledge  of  transmitting  to  the  Society  other 
communications  on  the  Indian  plants,  with  descriptions  similar 
to  the  present,  which  are  drawn  up  with  care  and  judgment. 

Art.  XXIII.  “  Upon  the  different  tpec\ea  of  esculent  Strauher- 
rica,”  by  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Pres.  Hort.  Soc. 
Cultivation  has  produced  such  remarkable  changes  in  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  many  plants,  as  to  lead  the  inexprienc^  to  consider 
as  species  what,  in  fact,  are  only  well  marked  varieties.  In 
many  cases,  however,  from  being  unacquainted  with  the  progress 
of  the  change,  the  best  inform^  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  the 
original  forms  of  those  plants  from  which  our  garden  varieties 
have  deprted.  Nor  is  it  pssible  to  obtain  satisfactory  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  unless  we  adopt  the  mode  of  exprimenting, 
which  Mr.  Knight,  on  many  occasions,  has  successfully  pursu¬ 
ed.  He  impregnates  the  stigma  of  one  variety  with  the  pllen 
of  another;  and  if  the  seeds  produced  be  fertile,  he  concludes 
that  they  belong  to  one  species.  If  no  seeds  are  produced,  or 
if  those  which  ripn,  appar  after  germination  incapble  of 
producing  fertile  flowers,  he  concludes  that  the  plants  employ¬ 
ed  belong  to  different  species.  In  this  manner,  he  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  all  our  strawberries  may  be  reduced  to  three  species. 
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He  found  the  wood-strawberry  and  white  alpine  to  breed  toge-. 
tlier  freely,  and  to  produce  a  ferUle  progeny.  Similar  results 
Irere  obtiuued  from  the  intermixture  of  the  wood-strawberry  of 
Canada,  the  common  scarlet,  the  Bath  scarlet,  the  pine,  the 
black  and  the  white  Chili.  The  Hautbois  did  not  breed  with  any 
of  the  preceding  varieties,  except  in  one  instance  with  the  Bath 
scarlet,  from  the  seeds  of  which  Mr.  Knight  obtained  plants 
which  proved  apparently  to  be  mules.  From  similar  experi¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Knight  is  led  to  consider  the  Amygdalus  communis^ 
and  A.persica,  as  constituting  one  species ;  and  he  entertains  si¬ 
milar  views  with  regard  to  Salue  Russelliana  and  S.  alba.  The 
subject  is  extensive ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  cautious  observer, 
may  lead  to  very  curious  results  in  horticulture  and  v^etable 
physiology. 

Art.  XXIV.  On  the  Germination  of  Lycopodium  denticulatimiy 
tfi  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary^  Jivm  Richard  Anthony  Salisbury, 
Esq.  F.K.S.  and  L.S.  Every  observation  illustrative  of  the 
germination  of  the  Cryptogamous  plants  is  valuable,  even  al¬ 
though  satisfactory  results  be  not  obtained.  The  figures  of  the 
plant  under  consideration,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  in¬ 
dicate  a  near  approach,  in  the  form  of  its  seminal  leaves,  to  the 
Dicotyledonous  class.  Mr.  Salisbury,  however,  has  been  unable 
to  detect  the  manner  in  which  the  seeds  are  inserted  or  fecun¬ 
dated,  or  to  find  any  thing  like  an  embryo  in  them. 

Art  XXV.  Some  account  of  the  Lycoperdon  solidum^  ^c.  By 
James  McBride,  M.D.  of  South  Carolina.  The  fungus,  which 
is  here  referred  to,  grows  out  of  the  living  roots  of  various  trees, 
from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  of  a 
globular  form,  and  reaches  the  weight  of  forty  pounds.  It  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  gluten,  and  is  not  subject  to  chan^.  It  is  termed 
Indian  bread,  and  is  used  as  an  article  of  subsistence.  There 
is,  however,  no  method  known  of  detecting  it  in  its  subterranean 
reridence. 

Art.  XXVI.  An  Account  of  Wtizomorpha  medullariSy  a  nerc 
British  Fungus,  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  &c.  This 
uncommon  vegetable  production  was  observ'ed  growingfrom apiece 
of  timber  laid  over  the  reservoir  destined  to  supply  the  baths  of 
the  Derby  Infirmary.  No  accurate  description  was  taken  of  the 
plant  while  in  a  recent  state,  so  that  the  description  and  drawing 
from  dried  specimens  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  although 
they  leave  no  nwm  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  regarding  it  as  a 
new  species  of  the  genus  to  which  it  has  been  referred. 

The  last  botanical  paper  which  remains  to  be  considered,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  exhibits,  as  in  the  observations 
I  on  the  Comporitm,  already  noUced,  the  same  minute  accuracy 
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and  penetration  which  disdn^ish  all  his  labours.  It  is  entitled 
(XXXV.)  “  Characters  and  Description  Lyellia^  a  new  Ge~ 
nus  of  MosseSf  with  some  Observations  on  the  Section  of  the  Or¬ 
der  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  some  Remarks  on  Leptostomum  and 
Biucbaumia!^  This  new  genus,  which  is  nearly  related  to  Daw. 
sonia  and  Poly  trichum,  is  well  characterized  by  the  simple  orbi.* 
cular-.disk  of  the  peristomium,  which,  during  dehiscence,  separates 
at  the  circumference,  while  at  the  centre  it  continues  attached  to 
the  columella.  The  only  species  known,  L.  crispa,  is  from  the 
kingdom  of  Nepaul.  These  three  genera.  Polytrichum,  Daw- 
sonia,  and  Lyclha,  constitute  the  family  Polytrichoidea?,  whose 
natural  characters  Mr.  Brown  has  here  investigated.  He  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  consider  the  lamellae  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves 
as  common  to  all  the  species,  and  peculiar  to  the  group.  His 
remarks  on  the  genus  Leptostomum',  which  he  had  formerly  in¬ 
stituted,  intimate  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  peculiarities  of  the 
generic  character.  But  they  led  to  a  minute  investigation  of  the 
G^ninostomum  microstomumy  and  the  discovery,  that  the  capsule 
of  that  moss,  like  the  Lyellia,  is  covered  with  a  horizontal  mem¬ 
brane,  which  however  is  evanescent,  and  unconnected  with  the 
columella.  He  has  constituted  a  new  genus  for  its  reception, 
termed  Ilymenostomum.  In  this  part  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Brown 
intimates  the  propriety  of  seeking  for  additional  sources  of  dis- 
tinction,  or  investigating  more  minutely  those  at  present  re¬ 
sorted  to,  in  order  to  be  able  to  establish  natural  genera  in  this 
tribe  of  plants.  He  refers  to  some  additional  characters,  and  re¬ 
commends  attention  to  the  longitudinal  striae  on  the  teeth,  as  in¬ 
dicating  lines  of  separation,  or  coalescence,  and  as  enabling  the 
botanist  to  judge  of  the  actual  numlier  of  the  teeth,  or  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  natural  tendency  to  division.  The  paper  concludes 
with  some  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  capsule  in  Bux- 
baumia,  and  with  a  description  of  the  leaves  of  B.  aphylla. 
These  leaves  which  have  hitherto  been  unnoticed,  resemble  in 
texture  and  division  those  of  the  Jungermanniae.  He  observed 
them  on  the  barren  plants,  and  at  the  base  of  the  female  peri- 
ehsetium.  In  the  latter  the  capillary  segments  into  which  they 
are  divided  have  been  regarded  as  hairs,  and  the  foliaceous  base 
was  overlooked. 

Before  taking  our  leave  of  the  botanical  papers  in  this  volume, 
we  are  di^xised  to  congratulate  the  lovers  of  the  science  on  the 
new  aspect  which  it  is  beginning  to  assume.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  members  of  the  Linnaean  Society  are  keen  supporters 
of  the  artificial  method  in  botany,  influenced  probably  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  collection  of  Linnaeus  in  the  possession  of  the  pre¬ 
sident  being  arranged  according  to  that  system.  In  the  early  vo- 
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lumes  of  ihe  Society's  transactions,  the  papers  chiefly  relate  to  sys¬ 
tematical  botany,  and  the  descriptions  are  all  drawn  up  according 
to  the  artificial  niethiKl.  By  degrees,  however,  the  superior  im¬ 
portance  of  tile  natural  methmi  has  lieen  felt  and  acknowledged, 
and  the  papers  which  appear  in  the  latter  volumes  assume  a 
more  philosophical  character.  In  the  artificial  method  the  or¬ 
gans  of  reproduction  alone  cimm  the  attention  of  the  student, 
and  the  other  organs,  being  regarded  as  of  inferior  importance,  are 
employed  only  in  a  suliordinate  rank,  and  hence  are  apt  to  be 
overhxiked.  In  the  natural  method,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
oigaii  requires  to  be  investigated,  every  function  to  be  ascertain¬ 
ed,  so  that  our  progress  will  be  marked  by  a  growing  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  anatomy  and  phyuology  of  plants.  In  the  artifi¬ 
cial  method  the  attention  is  directed  to  form, — in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  to  structure :  the  former  may  be  considered  as  the  art  of 
naming  plants ;  the  latter  as  the  science  which  explores  the  laws 
of  their  existence.  In  spite  of  all  the  prejudices  against  which 
it  has  to  contend,  we  do  not  despmr  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
natural  method  in  this  country,  while  it  has  such  a  patron  as 
Brown. 

We  come  now  to  conader  the  treatises  on  Zoology  in  the  vo¬ 
lume  before  us,  and  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  exposition 
of  their  contents.  The  first  which  occurs  in  the  order  of  the 
articles,  is  “  On  tfie  Classification  of  the  Natural  Tribe  (f  In~ 
teds  Notonectides.  with  Descriptions  of  the  British  Species^  by 
WUliam  Klfbrd  Leach,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  L.  The  object 
of  this  paper  is  to  elevate  to  the  rank  of  a  tribe  a  division  of  the 
family  Hydrocorises  of  Latreille,  to  which  that  author  had  not 
given  a  name — to  raise  his  genera  to  the  rank  of  families — and 
to  give  improved  characters,  of  the  restricted  genus  Notonecta,of 
Plea  a  new  genus  and  of  Corixa  and  Sigara,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  Geoffroy  and  Fabricius.  In  the  construction  of  the 
characters  of  his  families.  Dr.  Leach  has  included  marks  taken 
from  the  form  of  the  body,  which  he  ought  to  have  avoided, 
since  each  of  the  genera  in  the  same  family  exhibits  different 
shapes.  Thus,  in  his  second  family,  the  body  is  represented  as 
“  depresso-cylindricum whije  in  the  first  genus,  which  it  in¬ 
clude,  he  defines  it  as  **  ovatum,  postice  acuminatum and 
in  the  second  as  “  lineare,  antice  et  posttee  rotundaium.”  Un¬ 
der  the  four  genera  he  has  given  short  systematical  characters  of 
thirteen  British  species,  all  of  which  inhabit  the  water,  and 
would  formerly  have  been  arranged  in  the  Linnaean  genus  Noton- 
ecta.  We  regret  that  the  descriptions  are  so  brief,  and  that  there 
ire  no  remans  illustrative  of  the  curious  structure  of  the  parts  of 
the  mouth,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  species,  as  every  entomo- 
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legist  is  aware  of  the  obscurity  in  which  the  history  of  nearly  all 
the  aquatic  insects  is  involved. 

Art.  IV.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Natural  History  the  Black 
Storkyjbr  the  first  time  captured  in  Great  Britain.  By  George 
•  Montagu,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.-— The  uncommon  visitant  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  isles,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  was  obtain, 
ed  by  means  of  a  slight  shot  wound,  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  St. 
Gregory,  Somersetshire,  on  the  13th  May,  1814.  It  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Montagu,  and  by  him  kept  in  a  living  state,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  observing  its  manners,  and  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  colour  of  its  plumage.  “  Like  the  white  stork,  it  fre- 
“  quently  rests  upon  one  leg ;  and  if  alarmed,  particularly  by 

tne  approach  of  a  dog,  it  makes  a  considerable  noise  by  reite- 
“  rated  snapping  of  the  bill,  similar  to  that  species.  It  soon 
“  became  docile,  and  w'ould  follow  its  feeder  for  a  favourite 
“  morsel,  an  eel.  When  very  hungry  it  crouches,  resting  the 
“  whole  length  of  the  legs  upon  the  ground,  and  supplicantly 
“  seems  to  demand  food,  by  nodding  the  head,  flapping  its  un- 
“  wieldy  pinions,  and  forcibly  blowing  the  air  from  the  lungs 
“  with  audible  expirations.  Whenever  it  is  approached,  the 

expulsion  of  sur,  accompanied  by  repeated  nodding  of  the 
“  head,  is  provoked.  The  bird  is  of  a  mild  and  peaceful  dis- 
“  position,  very  unlike  many  of  its  congeners ;  for  it  never 
“  makes  use  of  its  formidable  bill  offensively  against  any  of  the 
“  companions  of  its  prison,  and  even  submits  peaceably  to  be 
**  taken  up  without  much  struggle.”  P.  20. 

Art.  V.  Some  Account  of  the  Tantalus  Ephouskyca,  a  rare 
American  Bird.  By  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  M.D.  F.M.L.S. 
The  bird  which  is  here  referred  to,  inhabits  the  margins  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  Florida  and  Georgia,  and  w^as  first  described 
by  Bartram  in  his  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina, 
&c.  from  which  work  there  is  here  a  copious  extract.  There  is 
added  a  figure  of  the  bird  for  the  first  time  from  a  drawing  by 
Bartram.  The  original  discoverer  of  the  bird  termed  it  Tanta¬ 
lus  pictus.  But  Dr.  Barton,  influenced  by  his  philological  views 
with  regard  to  the  language  of  the  aborigines,  is  anxious  that 
the  trivial  name  Ephouskyca  should  be  substituted,  which  is  its 
provincial  Indian  name,  and  signifies  crying  bird.  Such  a 
change,  so  contrary  to  the  received  maxims  of  nomenclature,  is 
in  this  case  peculiarly  improper  from  the  harshness  of  the  bar¬ 
barism  recommended. 

Art.  XVIII.  Descriptions  of  two  new  Shells.  By  Captain 
Frederic  Marryat,  R.N.  F.L.S.  The  first  is  a  very  beautiful 
shell  from  the  port  of  Nice  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  he  has 
termetl  Mitra  zonata.  The  second  is  a  small  species  from  the 
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West  Indies,  for  whose  reception  he  has  instituted  a  genus, 
which  he  terms  Cyclostremay  and  refers  to  it  the  Helix  ^pres-^ 
so  and  Serpidoides  of  Montagu.  The  characters,  however, 
which  the  Captain  employs  to  distinguish  this  genus,  are  too 
vague  even  for  an  artificial  ^stem,  and  would  comprehend  spe¬ 
cies  which  belong  even  to  dinerent  natural  orders  and  families. 

Art.  XIX.  Descriptions  <f  Jive  British  Species  of  the  Gerius 
Terehella  of  Linne.  By  the  late  George  Montagu,  Esq.  F.L.S. 
— The  author  of  this  paper  was  one  of  those  naturalists  who 
devote  attention  to  the  manners  as  well  as  the  forms  of  animals. 
We  have  already  noticed  his  account  of  the  black  stork ;  and 
the  present  paper,  on  one  of  the  most  confusetl  and  difficult  ge¬ 
nera  of  w'orms,  exhibits  the  same  desire  to  understand  the  man¬ 
ners  as  well  as  the  systematical  characters  of  the  species.  “  The 
“  animals  of  this  genus  either  prepare  a  sheath  from  the  tena- 
“  ceous  secretion  of  their  bodies,  mixed  with  adventitious  matter, 
“  or  reside  in  prepared  perforations  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
“  The  tubes  which  are  prepared  by  them  are  in  general  so  ex- 
“  tremely  delicate,  that  they  are  very  easily  destroyed,  and  they 
“  are  then  found  lurking  beneath  stones,  or  forming  a  new  ha- 
“  bitation,  by  connecting  together  sand  or  mud  with  the  slimy 
«  secretion  of  their  bodies.”  P.  34:0.  Distinguishing  characters, 
and  extended  descriptions  of  the  species  are  given,  together  with 
carefully  executed  figures.  For  these  the  public  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Leach,  he  having  rescued  this  paper  from  oblivion  by 
presenting  it  to  the  Linnean  Society. 

Art.  XXI.  Observations  on  a  Viperfound  in  Cranhomc  ChasCy 
Dorsetshire.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rackett,  F.  R.  S.  and  I^.  S; 
The  animal  here  alluded  to,  is  known  to  the  gamekeepers  under 
the  name  of  the  Red-Viper y  and  its  bite  is  considered  by  them 
as  more  venomous  than  that  of  the  common  viper.  Our  author 
is  disposed  to  refer  it  to  the  Coluber  chersea  of  Linnseus.  Two 
specimens  have  come  under  his  inspection ;  but  with  a  negli¬ 
gence  for  which  we  are  unable  to  devise  an  apology,  he  has  not 
even  attempted  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  characters 
of  the  species.  In  consequence  of  this  defect,  the  communica¬ 
tion  would  have  appeared  more  suitably  among  the  Extracts 
from  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Society,  than  as  a  separate  article 
in  the  lK)dy  of  its  Transactions. 

Art  XXVII.  A  Century  of  Insectsy  includin.fr  several  new 
Genera  described from  his  Cabinet.  By  the  Rev.  William  Kirby, 
M.  M.  F.  R.  and  L.  S.  The  infinite  host  of  non-descript  insects 
occurring  in  the  entomological  cabinets  of  this  country  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  paper)  is  rather  disgraceful  to  us ;  and 
what  is  more  so,  we  permit  foreigners  to  do  that  for  us  which 
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we  are  fully  competent  to  do  ourselves.  Mr.  Kirby,  in  tlie  pa¬ 
per  before  us,  has  endeavoured  to  remove  this  opprobrium.  It 
is  obviously  composed  with  great  care,  and  much  ialxiur  has 
been  bestowed  in  investigating  the  characters  furnished  by  the 
mouth  and  other  organs.  In  the  arrangement,  he  has  followed 
the  ^stem  of  the  illustrious  M.  Latreille ;  and  confined  himself 
chiefly  to  coleopterous  insects.  The  species  are  principally  from 
the  equatorial  regions,  and  have  required  the  construction  of  se¬ 
veral  new  genera  for  their  reception.  There  is  one  British  in¬ 
sect,  which  is  named  Choragus  Sheppardi,  and  considered  as  the 
type  of  a  new  family. 

Immediately  following  this  paper,  there  is  another  by  the 
same  author,  in  w'hich  he  describes,  in  a  similar  manner,  thirty- 
three  species  of  “  insects  collected  in  New  Holland  hy  Robert 
“  Brojpn,  Esq."  All  the  species  but  one  are  new  and  interest¬ 
ing,  and  demonstrate  that  the  labours  of  the  discoverer  were  no 
less  disenminative  in  entomology  than  tliey  are  well  known  to 
have  been  in  botany. 

Many  of  the  species  described  in  the  preceding  papers  are  il¬ 
lustrate  by  magnified  and  coloured  figures,  executed  by  Mr. 
Curtis  in  a  style  of  uncommon  elegance  and  beauty. 

Art.  XXX.  Some  Account  of  the  Spiral  Tubes  or  Ligaments 
in  the  Genus  Terchratula  f  Lamark,  as  observed  in  several  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Fossil  Shells.  By  Mr.  James  Sowerby,  F.  L.  S.  The 
structure  of  tlie  animals  of  the  recent  species  of  Terebratula;  is 
very  imperfectly  understood.  The  observations  of  Lamanon, 
W^ch,  and  Montagu,  however,  demonstrate  that  the  mollus¬ 
cous  inhabitant  possesses  two  fringed  arms,  which  fold  spirally 
within  the  shell,  and  are  supported  by  arcuated  testaceous  plates. 
In  examining  the  fossil  species,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the 
floetz  limestones  of  tliis  country,  Mr.  Sowerby  detected  the  re¬ 
mains  of  these  spiral  arms,  or  at  least  spiral  tubes,  which  we  are 
disposed  to  refer  to  the  original  arms  of  the  animal,  although 
the  author  of  the  paper  does  not  attempt  to  trace  their  ori^n. 
They  occurred  in  shells  exhibiting  great  differences  in  the  form 
of  the  hinge,  and  may  probably  be  detected  in  the  numerous 
fossil  genera  of  the  Mollusca  Brachiojxxla.  To  this  paper  se¬ 
veral  figures  of  specimens  exhibiting  these  spiral  tubes  are  add-^ 
ed,  delineated  with  the  usual  fidelity  of  the  author,  whose  la¬ 
bours  in  the  field  of  mineral  conchology  we  propose  shortly  to 
bring  before  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 

Art.  XXXI.  On  the  Use  of  the  Pedes  Scansorii  of  Birds. 
By  the  Rev.  Revett  Sheppard,  F.L.S.  It  is  well  knowm  that 
several  genera  of  birds,  instead  of  having  tliree  toes  of  the  foot 
before,  and  one  behind,  are  furnished  pedibus  scansoriis,  i.  r. 
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with  two  toes  before  and  two  behind,  and  that  the  owls  can  give 
to  the  toes  either  of  these  arrangements  at  pleasure.  Having  read 
in  “  Ray's  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Works  of  Creation,"  that  this 
disposition  of  the  toes  in  the  case  of  the  woodpeckers  “  is  very 
«  convenient  for  the  climbing  of  trees^”  the  author,  in  this  pa¬ 
per,  attempts  to  prove  the  assertion  “  to  be  altogether  un- 
founded.”  As  the  opinion  of  Ray  is  expressed  in  such  cau¬ 
tious  and  general  terms,  we  were  struck  with  the  rashness  of  the 
attempt  to  controvert  it.  We  were  the  more  surprised,  when 
the  author,  enumerating,  somewhat  confidently,  all  the  genera  in 
which  this  disposition  of  the  toes  prevailed,  stated  only  six,  while 
eleven  well  established  genera  exhibit  it !  One  of  these,  the 
Jynx,  or  Wryneck,  is  a  member  of  the  British  Fauna.  He 
conriders  that  the  pedes  scansorii  of  the  cuckoo  enable  that  bird 
to  sit  on  a  branch  with  its  body  remarkably  forward.  That  in 
the  case  of  the  parrot,  their  use  is  to  enable  them  to  grasp  their 
food,  to  step  securely  from  one  branch  to  another,  and  to  hang 
suspended  therefrom— while,  “  with  respect  to  the  Pici,  (he 
“  says,)  rather  a  clumsy  tribe,  the  very  still'  feathers  in  the  tail 
are  of  material  service  to  prop  them  up  in  the  act  of  climb- 
« ing :  not  so  the  pedes  scansorii,  for  the  Nuthatch,  without 
“  them,  runs  up  trees  equally  well.”  P.  518.  This  mode  of 
reasoning,  however,  is  faulty  and  inconclusive.  Nature  can  per¬ 
form  the  same  actions  in  animals  by  a  variety  of  means ;  so  that 
the  absence  of  an  organ  in  one  species,  which  we  see  in  another 
executing  a  particular  olHce,  is  no  proof  that  the  same  office 
may  not  be  performed  by  other  agents.  Although  bats  can  fly 
by  means  of  skin  merely,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  quill  fea¬ 
thers  in  the  wings  of  birds  are  not  subservient  to  flight.  Yet 
the  reasoning  of  our  author  has  no  higher  claims  to  accuracy.— 
He  has  undertaken  to  elucidate  a  subject,  without  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  details,  and  to  controvert  an  opinion  by  no 
stronger  proofs  than  illogical  detluctions.  His  own  view  of  the 
use  of  this  disposition  of  the  toes  in  the  woodpecker,  is  thus  stat¬ 
ed— “  That  in  boring  trees,  its  weight  is  thrown  backward,  and 
“  thus  the  supply  of  two  toes  behind  is  rendered  extremely  ne- 
“  cessary  for  its  support.”  Still  the  author's  opinion,  after  all 
his  reasoning,  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  expression  of  Ray, 
but  appears  to  have  been  secretly  borrowed  from  his  edition  of 
Willoughby’s  ornithology.  In  the  Latin  copy  of  that  work, 
which  is  the  one  at  hand,  the  toes  of  some  birds  are  stated  as 
so  disposed,  “  ut  arborem  quam  scandunt  iirmius  apprehend- 
“  ant of  the  tsul  of  the  woodpecker,  he  says,  “  dum  arbores 
“  scandit  inciimbit  et  corpus  sustinet and  of  its  mode  of  feed¬ 
ing,  «  caput  deorsum  flcctit  et  impetu  arbores  ferit.” 
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Art.  XXXII.  An  Account  of  a  new  Species  GuU  lately  disco, 
vered  on  the  West  Coast  (^Greenland.  By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  and  L.  S.  This  new  gull  is  an  interesting  addition  to 
ornithology — forming,  as  it  were,  a  connecting  link  (in  its  tail 
being  forked)  between  the  genera  Larus  and  Sterna.  The  de¬ 
scription  here  given  is  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  characteristic  figure.  The  author  has  named  it  L. 
Sabini,  not  in  honour  of  himself,  but  of  his  brother.  Captain 
Edward  Sabine,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  accompanied  the 
late  expedition  in  search  of  a  North  West  passage,  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  naturalist  and  astronomer. 

Art.  XXXIII.  Remarks  on  the  Changes  of  the  Plumage  of 
Birds.  By  the  Rev.  William  Whitear,  of  Starston  in  Norfolk. 
— The  author  of  this  paper  informs  us,  that  “  in  the  year  1817, 
Mr.  “  Youell  of  Yarmouth  had  sixteen  young  wild  Mallards  con- 

fined  in  a  small  pond  by  netting ;  and  he  was  much  surprised 
“  to  find,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  these  birds  put  on 
“  a  great  deal  of  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  old  bird,  and 
“  yet  that  no  feathers  were  to  be  found  floating  on  the  water, 
“  or  scattered  on  the  banks  of  the  pond,  as  is  usually  the  case 
“  when  birds  are  moulting.”  p.  524.  These  observations  hav¬ 
ing  been  repeated  in  the  following  year,  and  communicated  to 
Mr.  Whitear,  this  gentleman,  in  the  beginning  of  1819,  direct¬ 
ed  his  attention  to  the  plumage  of  several  other  birds,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  colours  of  the  feathers,  in  many 
cases,  change  in  the  living  subject,  without  the  feathers  them¬ 
selves  undergoing  the  process  of  moulting.  He  has  published 
the  result,  from  the  conviction  that  no  writer  “  has  hitherto 
**  pointed  out  the  fact.”  In  this,  however,  he  is  mistaken, — for, 
not  onl^  are  numerous  facts  stated  in  regard  to  the  changes  of 
colour  in  the  fur  of  quadrupeds  and  the  feathers  of  birds,  with¬ 
out  a  renewal  of  these  parts ;  but  the  laws  by  which  these  chan¬ 
ges  are  regulated,  and  the  beneficial  purposes  which  they  sen’e 
in  the  animal  economy,  are  elucidated  in  the  article  Hyberna¬ 
tion,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fleming  of  Flisk,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia,  published  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  ob. 
servations  which  are  detailed  in  this  paper. 

Art.  XXXIV.  A  Memoir  on  the  Birds  ef  Greenland;  with 
Descriptions  and  Notes  on  the  Species  observed  in  the  late  Voy¬ 
age  of  Discovery  in  Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay.  By  Cap- 
lain  Edward  Sabine,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  F.R.S.  and  L.S.— 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  new  species  of  gull  discovered 
by  Captain  Sabine,  and  modestly  handed  over  to  his  brother  to 
lie  christened.  In  this  paper  he  appears  in  person,  and  attempts 
to  justify  the  confidence  which  was  re)x>scd  in  him,  as  one  of 
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the  scientific  assistants  of’  that  voyage.  We  only  do  him  justice 
when  we  state,  that  he  has  collect^  in  this  memoir  much  valu¬ 
able  information  illustrative  of  the  appearance  of  the  plumage  of 
the  birds  of  the  Arctic  regions,  during  the  breeding  season  and 
afterwards.  There  are  many  good  descriptions  of  rare  species, 
and  valuable  remarks  on  the  synonimes  of  authors.  In  justice, 
however,  to  our  readers,  we  must  inform  them,  that  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  birds  observed  have  been  in  a  great  measure  over¬ 
looked,  their  food,  nests,  and  eggs  being  disregarded.  Many  of 
the  remarks  arc  derived  from  other  sources.  Instead  of  confin¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  facts  which  he  observed  in  Greenland,  the 
author  attempts,  in  his  numerous  references  to  authors,  to  ex¬ 
hibit  his  extensive  acqumntance  with  the  subject.  This  attempt 
to  appear  learned  in  Ornithology  is  too  obvious  to  escape  detec- 
fion,  and  detracts  much  from  the  real  value  of  the  paper,  as  it 
gives  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  got  up  from  other  mo¬ 
tives  than  the  advancement  of  science.  In  justification  of  this 
censure,  we  shall  select  his  account  of  the  first  species  of  bird 
in  the  ^Icmoir,  the  Jerfalcon.  After  giving  a  minute  account 
of  the  synonimes  of  different  authors,  with  copious  references, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-seven,  to  the  works  in  which  it  is  de¬ 
scribed,  he  concludes  by  mentioning  the  changes  in  the  colour 
of  the  plumage,  from  youth  to  maturity.  This  last  informa- 
fjon,  however,  he  did  not  obtain  during  the  voyage;  for  he 
says,  «  The  Jerfalcon  was  seen  in  a  single  instance  at  Baffin’s 
“  Three  Islands,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  in  lat.  74°. 
“  It  was  wounded,  but  got  away ! !” 

Having  already  given  an  account  of  the  papers  contained  in 
the  volume  before  us,  which  relate  to  Botany  and  Zoology,  we 
have  still  two  to  consider,  of  a  miscellaneous  nature. 

The  first  of  these  has  for  its  title,  “  Observations  on  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Formation  of  the  Stone y  incmstir,ff  the  Skeletons  which 
have  been  found  in  the  Island  of  GuadaloupSy  with  some  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Orip;in  of  those  Skeletons.  In  a  Report  made  to 
General  Emouf,  late  Governor  of  the  Colony.  (Communica¬ 
ted  by  the  Higlit  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart."  The  opi¬ 
nion  that  no  petrified  human  bones  had  ever  been  found  in 
the  solid  strata  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  had  been  embraced 
by  all  naturalists,  when  the  discovery  of  a  skeleton  imbedded 
in  stone,  in  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe,  and  its  safe  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  British  Museum,  by  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane, 
after  the  capture  of  the  island  by  Great  Britain,  seemed  to 
throw  new  light  on  the  history  of  rocks,  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  species.  The  present  paper,  however,  together  with  the 
description  of  the  skeleton  by  Mr.  Konig,  in  the  Thilosophical 
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Transactions  for  1814,  will  serve  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  opinion  generally  enterttuned.  In  the  ikxru. 
ment  before  us,  the  following  important  circumstances  in  re> 
ference  to  this  skeleton  are  illustrated  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess.  It  was  found  on  .the  sea- shore,  in  a  bed  consisting  of  the 
remains  of  the  shells  which  still  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  ag- 
glutinated  by  means  of  percolating  water,  and  possessing  very 
different  degrees  of  induration,  from  a  cohesion  which  the  fin¬ 
gers  can  overcome  to  a  hardness  equal  to  marble.  In  this 
substance  tlie  human  bones  have  b^n  found,  frequently  de. 
tached,  but  in  a  few  instances  in  their  natural  union.  Along 
with  these  bones,  some  land-shells,  portions  of  earthen  ware,  and 
stone  hatchets  have  likewise  been  observed.  The  tradition  of  the 
place  indicates  pretty  clearlv  tlie  origin  of  these  human  relics. 
A  quarrel  having  taken  place  between  the  Caribs  and  Galilw 
who  inhabited  the  district  where  these  remains  arc  f  und,  a  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  obligetl  to  emi¬ 
grate.  A  person  of  credit  as.siired  the  governor,  (hat  his  father 
recollected  the  quarrel  and  Iwttle,  which  took  place  alxmt  17'0 
or  1711,  and  some  years  after  had  seen  from  fifteen  to  twenty 

ases  scattered  on  the  spot.  Alxait  1 750,  the  skeletons  of  tliese 
es  l)cgan  to  sink  among  the  sand  and  to  lK>comc  encrusted 
with  the  testaceous  debris  in  which  they  have  lately  been  detected. 
The  last  paper  which  remains  to  be  considered  is  entitled. 
Some  Account  of  the  Island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  and  of  its 
Natural  Troductums."  By  Captain  Dugaid  Carmichael,  F.  L.  S. 
The  motives  which  induced  the  British  Government  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  this  remote  island,  situated  in  S.  Lat.  37"  6',  and  W. 
Lon.  1 1"  14',  are  well  known  to  our  readers.  The  author  of  this 
paper,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  applied  for  permission  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  expedition,  and  during  his  residence  of  four  months  on 
the  island,  collected  many  interesting  facts  illustrative  of  its  na¬ 
tural  history,  which  are  here  communicated  to  the  reader.  'I'he 
whole  island  is  a  continuous  mass  of  lava,  in  the  form  of  a  trun¬ 
cated  cone,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  ascending  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  height  of  three  thousand  feet,  ^'his 
mass  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  upwards  of  five  thousand  feet 
high,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  crater  of  an  old  extinguish¬ 
ed  volcano.  Along  the  north-west  side  of  the  island  there  is  a 
plain  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  elevated  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  'I'his  part  is  in  a  great  measure  cleared  of  wood,  the 
remainder  of  the  island  to  the  l)ase  of‘  the  dome  is  covered  with 
impenetrable  copse  wood.  The  details  which  are  given  rcsj»ect- 
ing  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  island,  are  of  considerable 
value  to  the  botanist,  and  arc  arranged  in  a  synoptical  form. 
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An  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Chenopodium  tomento< 
sum  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  by  the  Hottentots  sent 
from  the  Cape  of  GUxxl  Hope  to  take  charge  of  the  cattle; 
the  soldiers  used  for  the  same  purpose  the  leaves  of  the  Pelar¬ 
gonium  acugnaticum.  Who  would  have  expected  the  com-  • 
mon  sow  thistle.  Sonchus  oleraceus,  as  an  established  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  this  remote  spot,  and  the  Stereocaulon  (Lichen)  pas- 
chalis,  which  grows  on  our  Highland  mountains,  to  be  seated 
on  the  mouldering  peak  of  its  v^canic  dome ! 

The  observations  on  the  zoological  productions  of  the  island 
are  extremely  curious.  Many  birds  breed  here,  with  whose  ha¬ 
bits  European  ornithologists  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  He 
observed  four  species  of  albatrosses  on  the  island.  The  Dio- 
meilea  fuliginosa,  or  black  albatross,  is  gregarious  during  the 
breeding  season.  The  different  pairs  build  their  nests  close  to 
each  other  “In  the  area  of  half  an  acre  I  reckonetl  upwards  of 
“  a  hundred.  They  tre  constructed  of  mud,  raised  five  or  six 
inches,  and  slightly  depressed  at  the  top.  At  the  time  we 
passed,  the  young  birds  were  ntore  than  half  grciwn,  and  cover- 
“  ed  with  a  whitish  down.  There  was  something  extremely  gro¬ 
tesque  in  the  appearance  of  these  birds  standing  on  their  re¬ 
spective  hillocks  motionless  like  so  many  statues,  until  we  ap- 
“  proached  close  to  them,  when  they  set  up  the  strangest  clatter- 
“  mg  with  their  beaks,  and,  if  we  touched  them,  squirted  on  us 
“  a  deluge  of  foetid  oily  fluid  from  the  stomach.”  P.  489- 
The  bottle-nose  seal.  (phiKa  Iconina)  measures  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  yields  seventy  gallons  of  oil. 

“  These  huge  animals  are  so  little  apprehensive  of  danger,  that 
“  they  must  be  kicked  or  pelted  with  stones  before  they  make 
“  any  effort  to  move  out  of  one's  way.  When  roused  from  their 
“  slumber  they  raise  the  fore  part  of  their  liody,  open  wide  their 
“  mouth,  and  display  a  formidable  set  of  tusks,  but  never  at- 
“  tempt  to  bite.  Should  this,  however,  fail  to  intimidate  their 
“  disturbers,  they  set  themselves  at  length  in  motion,  and  make 
“  for  the  water ;  but  still  with  such  deliberation,  that  on  an  ex- 
“  pedition  we  once  made  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  two 
“  of  our  party  were  temptc'd  to  get  astride  upon  the  back  of  one 
“  of  them,  and  rode  him  fturly  into  the  water.”  P.  496. 
Four  new  species  of  malacopterigeous  fi«hes  are  described,  il¬ 
lustrated  by  figures  The  whole  paper  indicates  the  author  to 
be  an  intelligent  observer  of  nature. 

Before  taking  our  leave  of  this  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Linnean  Society,  we  feel  inclined  to  state  that  it  equals  those 
ol  any  former  (X'riod,  and  demonstrates  the  utility  of  the  a.ss(K:ia- 
tion  as  the  means  of  promoting  the  science  of  natural  history  in 
Great  Britain. 
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Art.  III.  Character  etseniud  to  success  in  Life.  Addressed  to 
those  K'ho  are  approaching  Manhood.  By  Isaac  Taylou, 
INIinister  of  the  Gospel  at  Ongar;  Author  of  Self-cultivation, 
Advice  to  the  Teens,  &c.  Londo",  Baldwin  &  Co.  1820. 
Pp.  188.  18mo. 

w  E  should  be  sorry  altogether  to  overlook  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Taylor  and  his  family,  which  are  certiunly  considerable  enough 
to  justify  a  commendatory  notice  in  our  journal.  Many  of  our 
refers,  indeed,  require  only  to  be  informed  that  another  work 
has  appeared  under  the  same  respectable  name,  in  order  to  tes- 
tifv,  by  the  purchase  of  it,  their  hearty  approbation  of  the  ex- 
ceflent  principles,  good  sense,  and  useful  labours  of  the  author. 
With  respect  to  them,  therefore,  we  shall  appear  in  this  instance 
rather  to  be  guided  in  our  judgment  by  former  decisions,  than 
as  taking  the  lead  in  influencing  the  public  mind.  Be  this  as 
it  may, — the  consolation  of  having  discharged  our  duty  is 
heightened,  not  diminished,  by  the  circumstance  of  our  sense  of 
its  obligation  having  l)een  aided  by  the  force  of  example.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  several  of  our  friends  who  will 
feel  grateful  fur  being  made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  a 
class  of  works,  which,  from  their  tiny  form  and  humble  charac¬ 
ter,  might  be  apt  to  escape  the  distinction  that  is  due  to  their 
intrinsic  qualities  and  valuable  objects. 

An  enumeration  of  them,  as  appended  to  this  volume,  bespeaks 
at  once  the  interest  which  the  various  members  of  Mr.  Taylor’s 
family  have  taken  in  the  welfare  of  youthful  minds,  and  the  as¬ 
siduity  with  which  they  have  applied  their  respectable  talents 
to  promote  it.  Thus  we  have  by  Mr.  Taylor  himself,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  work  before  us,  Self-cultivation  recommended,  or 
Hints  to  a  Youth  leaving  School;  Advice  to  the  Tceiis,  or 
Practical  Helps  towards  the  formation  of  One’s  own  Character; 
the  Child’s  Birth-day,  aiming  to  state  the  nature  and  import¬ 
ance  of  that  season;  and  Twelve  Addresses  to  a  School.  Mrs. 
Taylor,  again,  is  the  author  of  several  works  of  a  similar  cha¬ 
racter,  some  of  which  have  been  so  I’avourably  received  as  al¬ 
ready  to  have  undergone  an  eighth  edition.  We  allude  parti¬ 
cularly  to  Maternal  Solicitude  for  a  Daughter’s  Best  Interests; 
and  Practical  Hints  to  Young  Females,  on  the  Duties  of  a 
Wife,  a  Mother,  and  a  Mistress  of  a  Family :  And,  not  to 
specify  all  their  performances,  we  have  Original  Poems  for  In¬ 
fant  Minds;  Rhymes  for  the  Nursery,  and  Hymns  for  Infant 
Minds,  by  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor.  The  latter  of  these  two 
ladies  is  jierhaps  better  known  as  the  writer  of  Disjilay,  a  novel, 
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the  success  of  which,  in  nearly  approaching  some  of  the  excellen¬ 
cies  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  is  by  no  means  its  only  claim  to  esteem. 

The  present  volume  is,  properly  speaking,  a  third  address  to 
the  young  on  the  principle  of  Self-cultivation,  as  formerly  urged 
in  one  of  the  works  above  mentioned,  and  afterwards  detailed 
and  amplified  in  the  Advice  to  the  Teens.  It  seems  naturally 
enough  to  follow  these  two  essays,  by  carrying  out  the  observa¬ 
tions  contained  in  them  to  the  delineation  of  character — that 
peculiar  result,  which,  as  is  justly  observed,  “  is  of  more  value 
than  luck,  fortune,  or  even  talent;"  and  it  is  marked  with  all 
that  affectionate  earnestness,  and  urgent  though  tender  solici¬ 
tude,  which  rendered  those  productions  so  engagingly  and  so 
impressively  edifying.  We  confidently  anticipate  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  reader  in  our  favourable  opinion,  after  he  has  per¬ 
used  a  specimen  of  the  work.  The  following  passage  is  taken 
from  Chapter  II. — “  On  acting  upon  principle.’’ 

“  To  set  tlie  importance  of  acting  on  fixed  principles  in  a  clearer  light,  let 
us  glance  at  the  careless  and  the  steady;  and  sec  what  is  the  probable  con¬ 
sequence  of  plan  and  of  no  plan. 

If  a  youth  acts  under  the  giddiness  and  ignorance  which  youth  im¬ 
plies,  without  any  care,  or  rule,  or  distinct  object,  his  acting  will  be  de¬ 
sultory.  Now  he  will  prefer  this ;  now,  like  the  butterfiy,  fiit  to  that ; 
attracted  by  something  gayer,  or  promising  seedier  enjoyment.  His  aim 
may  awhile  be  for  honourable  station,  and  he  labours  acconlingly;  then  he 
fancies  all  is  chance,  and  he  will  do  as  he  can.  He  sees  some  persons  have 
what  he  calls  good  luck ;  he  thinks  it  in  vain  to  try  at  any  thing,  especially 
if  it  appears  to  have  difficulties  in  it,  when  perhaps,  after  all,  he  may  never 
obtain  it.  Should  he  by  constraint,  or  choice,  be  constant  to  his  object,  he 
will  in  all  probability  be  fickle  in  the  means  he  adopts  to  secure  it.  If  the 
best  means  are  not  discerned,  (and  they  will  not,  if  not  sought  after,)  there 
will  be  an  oscillation  of  mind  from  some  to  others ;  a  perpetual  changing 
of  measures ;  giving  up  perhaps  such  as  really  bid  fairest  for  success,  and 
adopting  in  their  room  modes  which  consideration  would  have  reprobated. 
Time  and  opportunity  are  lost  in  such  changing ;  and  their  loss  will  impel 
to  the  adopting  of  something  which  shall  promise  a  shorter  process,  and 
quicker  success;  plunging  again  into  disappointment.  Nothing  defeats 
even  an  estimable  purpose,  more  than  continually  changing  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  effect.  The  desultory  seldom  continue  any  one  track  long 
enough  to  catch  their  prey ;  and  the  feeling  of  not  having  yet  succeeded, 
operates  in  such  characters  to  make  them  again  alter  their  mode,  as  chance, 
or  fickleness,  or  fancied  certainty,  may  direct.  ^Vell,  if  all  exertions  do  not 
in  a  short  time  totally  fail.  The  continuance  of  them  would  imply  more 
finnness  than  can  be  supposed  in  the  desultory  character  we  are  surveying. 
Soon  fatigued,  where  the  object  is  not  specific,  or  where  the  means  are  as 
yet  undiscovered ;  no  wonder  if  it  seem  wise  to  a  fool  to  abandon  his  enter¬ 
prise,  if  he  say  it  is  all  in  vain.  '  I  shall  never  succeed,*  is  often  the  parent 
of  failure.  '  I  will  not  try  any  more,’  ensures  disapjiointment.  ‘  It  is  all 
chance,  and  1  am  not  in  luck,’  most  commonly  leads  to  disgrace. 

“  Some  principle  to  guide,  would  have  avoided  all  this ;  but  without  a 
compass,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  true  course  shouhl  be  kept,  or 
the  rocks  and  quicksands  cleared.  Nothing  but  shipwreck  can  be  anticipated. 

“  Those  exertions  which  are  desultory  in  their  nature,  must  be  very  un- 
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certain  in  their  effects.  He  who  only  guesses,  will  seldom  guess  right.  He 
may  even  come  comparatively  near  his  object,  but  for  want  of  some  certain 
principle,  may  not  aiscem  how  near  he  is ;  and  may  continue  still  as  com¬ 
pletely  destitute,  as  if  he  were  ever  so  far  away.  To  know,  is  to  be  certain 
60  far,  even  if  our  progress  is  small :  but  ignorance  occasions  uncertainty, 
even  in  the  best  situation.  He  who  has  no  specific  principle  may  happen 
to  succeed  in  life ;  but  his  movements  will  be  irregular,  and  that  very  cir¬ 
cumstance  will  tend  to  defeat  him. 

“  Nothing  perfect  or  exquisite  can  be  hoped  for  in  such  a  case.  He  who 
produces  something  good  by  mere  knack,  or  happy  hit,  would  have  produ¬ 
ced  something  much  better  had  he  perfectly  understood  what  he  was  doing. 
Character  which  rises  to  mediocrity,  might  have  attained  to  excellence. 
The  blemishes  which  attach,  might  have  heei.  avoided  with  care  or  fore¬ 
sight  :  More  substantial  worth  of  sentiment,  greater  steadiness  of  conduct, 
a  hner  polish  on  the  manners,  would  have  b^n  the  result,  had  principle 
guided.  One  accidental  blemish  may  leave  a  stain  through  life.  One  fit 
of  carelessness  may  occasion  a  folly,  which  years  of  better  conduct  can  scarce¬ 
ly  efface.  The  sad  recollection  of  such  giddy  or  ignorant  mistakes  will 
embitter  succeeding  years ;  perhaps  hinder  from  standing  forward,  where 
talent  might  have  appeared  to  advantage,  and  where  opportunity  called.  It 
may  spread  the  mistiness  of  imperfection,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  or  fu* 
ture  iwlish." 

There  is  great  encouragement  to  virtuous  exertion  in  the  re¬ 
flections  contained  in  the  Third  Chapter — “  On  the  importance 
of  character.”  Take  an  example. 

“  Whatever  may  be  the  deficiencies  under  which  we  struggle,  few  of 
them  but  are  in  the  power  of  character  to  obmte.  The  man  of  integrity 
need  not  relinquish  any  pursuit  in  despair,  nor  idly  stand  wishing  for  ad¬ 
vantages  which  others  possess.  Let  but  his  name  be  well  connected  with 
truth,  and  steadiness,  principle,  and  upright  conduct ;  he  will  find  advan¬ 
tages  coming  unsought,  and  opportunities  courting  his  attention.  By  no 
other  methocl  can  he  so  certainly,  perhaps  so  speetlily,  obtain  the  necessary 
end.  By  no  way  whatever  can  the  advantages  he  attains  be  so  permanent¬ 
ly  kept.  Money,  introduction,  patronage,  friendship ;  all  refused  to  the 
unprincipled  adventurer,  all  withneld  fVom  the  unknown,  or  unstable ;  will 
be  yielded  as  character  lx.'comes  established  ;  as  years,  and  trials,  and  well- 
conducted  exertions,  evince  that  confidence  may  be  safely  placed,  that  pro¬ 
mises  may  be  relied  on,  that  activities  are  sure,  and  that  success  may  by  such 
means  be  rendered  highly  ^trobable.” 

The  last  passage  which  we  shall  quote  is  from  the  concluding 
Chapter,  viz.  the  VTII. — “  On  the  influence  of  religion  on  cha¬ 
racter.”  It  is  a  little  quainter  than  Mr.  Taylor's  usual  style, 
and,  we  must  acknowledge,  wants  some  polish  to  bring  it  up  to 
the  modern  rate  of  composition  ;  but  whatever  be  its  defects  on 
the  ground  of  taste,  it  has  a  powerful  recommendation  in  the 
truth  which  it  inculcates. 

“  The  single  word  eternity  communicates  a  grandeur  to  all  the  feelings, 
hopes,  and  joys  of  a  religious  man.  Little  expectations,  little  fears,  gene¬ 
rate  low  and  little  actions.  But  these  diminutives  have  no  place  with  him 
all  whose  calculations  of  profit  and  loss  are  made  on  an  infinite  scale.  The 
mind  of  the  most  ambitious  enlarges  here.  No  need  to  weep  like  Alexan¬ 
der,  because  there  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer  ;  here  the  Christian  sol¬ 
dier  has  full  scope ;  and,  while  he  fights  for  an  immortal  crown,  be  in-ty 
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ynilp  witli  pity  on  earthly  conquerors.  The  merchant  who  deals  in  an  ex¬ 
tended  manner,  interchanging  the  commodities  of  distant  nations,  may  des- 

Eise  the  paltry  trader  of  a  retired  vill^ ;  but  himself  must  bow  before  Ae 
umblest  Christian ;  for  his  transactions  are  all  beyond  calctilation  valua¬ 
ble  ;  his  daily  correspondence  is  with  the  world  beyond  the  grave ;  his  trea¬ 
sures  are  laid  u^  where  no  thief  can  break  through ;  his  fortune  is  beyond 
arithmetic  to  esnmate,  and  his  remittances,  full  and  satisfactory,  secure  him 
from  want,  and  make  him  rich  indeed.  Such  transactions,  and  such  en¬ 
joyments,  and  such  well-founded  and  large  expectations,  give  a  tone  to  a 
saint’s  feelings,  and,  exalting  every  principle  of  action,  eimoble  his  character 
in  a  manner  splendid  and  enduring.” 


Abt.  IV. — 1 .  A  complete  Course  of  Lithography y  containing  clear 
and  explicit  Instructions  in  all  the  different  Branches  and 
Manners  of  that  Art,  accompanied  by  illustrative  Specimens 
of  Drawings ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  History  of  Lithography 
from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  By  Alois  Senefeldeb. 
Translated  f  rom  the  German.  4to.  Pp.  342.  London,  R.  Ac- 
kermann.  1819. 

2.  A  Manual  of  Lithography,  or  Memoir  on  the  Lithographic 
Experiments  made  in  Paris  at  the  Royal  School  of  Roads  and 
Bridges.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  C.  Hullmandel. 
8vo.  Pp.  138.  London,  Rodwell  and  Martin.  1820. 

^Che  art  of  engraving  is  far  from  affording  the  pmnter  and  the 
designer  those  fadlities  for  the  diffusion  of  their  works  which 
that  of  printing  offers  to  the  author,  and  the  reason  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  obvious.  The  language  of  writing  can  be  copied  and  difiPused 
with  the  utmost  case,  while  that  of  painting,  depending  for  its 
effect  on  the  nicest  distinctions  of  figure  and  magnitude,  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  lieing  extended  by  any  process  so  purely  mechanical. 
But  this  extrame  facility  on  tne  one  hand,  and  striking  diffi¬ 
culty  on  the  othor,  in  the  copying  of  these  languages,  must 
also  occur  in  the  process  of  printing,  which  is,  in  fact,  but  an 
expeditious  method  of  copying.  Hence  the  astonishing  cff’ects 
of  printing  when  it  v^as  first  applied  to  the  diff’usion  of  writings. 
Its  application  was  here  so  easy  and  simple,  that  the  art  rose  as 
if  spontaneously  to  perfection ;  and  the  idea  was  scarcely  almost 
suggested,  when  the  whole  of  Europe  felt  the  influence  of  the 
press.  Block  or  type  printing,  however,  was  still  too  rude  an  in¬ 
vention  for  disseminating  in  the  same  manner  the  works  of  design. 
Even  the  nicer  process  of  engraving,  which  was  contrived  about 
the  same  time,  .and  by  successive  improvements  has  now  reached 
perhaps  its  utmost  perfection,  is  still  far  from  being  so  power¬ 
ful  or  perfect  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  as  could  be  wisli- 
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ed.  Slow,  tedious,  and  elaborate  in  its  operations,  it  is 
above  all  defective  in  principle,  as  the  impressions  which  it 
produces  are  all  thrown  off  from  what  is  at  best  but  a  copy  of 
the  original,  worked  too  with  infinite  difficulty  into  the  copper,- 
and  taken  altogether  under  manifest  disadvantages.  This  capi¬ 
tal  defect,  inlierent  apparently  in  the  original  frame  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  punting  itself,  seemed  to  admit  of  no  remedy,  when, 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Alois  Senefelder  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  taking  impressions  of  drawings,  not  from  any  eii- 
gravM  copy,  but  from  tne  original  design  of  the  artist  himself, 
and  even  from  the  very  traces  of  his  own  pencil,  executed  on  or 
transferred  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  stone.  Such,  then,  is  the  art  of 
Lithography,  which  thus  opens  a  new  and  unbounded  field  to  the 
painter,  and,  being  founded  on  a  superior  principle,  promises,  if 
prosecuted  with  success,  to  diffuse  the  works  of  the  pencil  to  an 
extent,  and  with  a  facility  and  perfection  of  which  engraving  is  in¬ 
capable.  But  this  new  art  applies  also  with  advantage  to  most  of  the 
other  purposes  of  printing ;  and  the  process  being  of  a  nature  in¬ 
termediate  between  that  of  typie-printing  and  engraving,  combines 
in  some  measure  the  advantages  of  both.  From  the  extreme  faci¬ 
lity  of  its  operations,  it  possesses  a  decided  superiority  over  en¬ 
graving  for  most  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  latter  is  at  present 
employed,  and  promises  to  extend  its  uses  to  others,  which,  en¬ 
graving,  from  its  comparative  expense,  has  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  reach,  while  it  is  fitted  to  supply,  in  many  cases,  the 
place  of  printing  with  advantage.  For  these  different  objects, 
indt'ed,  it  is  already  in  extensive  practice  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent :  and  although  it  may  have  hitherto  produced  nothing 
jierhaps  to  be  compared  with  fine  line  engraving  in  point  of  beau¬ 
ty  and  delicacy,  yet  the  art  being  still  but  in  its  infancy,  and 
resting  on  a  principle  never  before  brought  into  action,  it  is  ini- 

Eossimc  at  present  to  foresee  how  far  the  idea  may  be  carried 
y  subsequent  improvements.  Whether,  therefore,  we  consider 
its  extensive  application  to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  and  to 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  or  above  all,  its  singular 
power  of  impressing  the  stamp  of  originality  on  all  its  productions, 
the  art  of  lithography  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
curious,  as  it  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  of  in¬ 
ventions. 

Though  this  art  has  been  practised  for  twenty  years  in  Ger¬ 
many,  it  is  still  but  little  known  in  this  country,  and  as  the 
process  requires  greater  nicety  and  skill  than  that  of  ordina¬ 
ry  printing  or  engraving,  its  progress  in  general  has  been 
much  retarded  for  want  of  any  work  to  detail  with  clearness 
its  various  operations.  The  principle  indeed,  like  that  of 
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most  other  arts,  is  extremely  simple  and  sufficiently  under¬ 
stood,  but  the  practice  presents  innumerable  difficulties,  and 
it  is  only  after  years  of  application  and  cxpetience,  and  the 
most  discouraging  and  repeated  failures,  that  the  beginner 
is  at  last  enabled  to  surmount  the  obstacles  with  which  his  pro¬ 
gress  is  beset.  The  above  publications,  however,  from  which 
we  have  drawn  most  of  our  information  on  the  subject,  will 
serve  in  a  great  measure  to  supply  this  defect.  The  first  pos¬ 
sesses  no  ordinary  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  lithographer,  be¬ 
ing  written  by  Senefelder  himself,  who  is  not  only  the  undisput¬ 
ed  inventor  of  this  art,  but  has  succeeded,  by  his  ardour  and  un¬ 
remitting  application  to  its  improvement,  to  which  he  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  in  carrying  it  to  a  high  degree  of  per¬ 
fection.  It  contains  a  vast  mass  of  details  on  every  part  of 
lithography ;  and  although  the  statements  are  occasionally  ob¬ 
scure,  and  the  descriptions  perhaps  too  prolix,  the  work  is  on 
the  whole  well  executed,  and  exhioits  evidently  the  marks  of  no 
common  talents  and  cultivation  of  mind.  In  the  first  part  Sene¬ 
felder  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  various  steps  by 
which  he  arrived  at  the  discovery,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  em¬ 
barrassing  circumstances  under  which  he  laboured  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  establishment  and  promotion  of  his  new  art,  all 
narrated  with  openness,  and  in  a  style  of  ease  and  simplicity 
that  gives  interest  even  to  the  minutest  details.  In  the  second 
part  he  discusses  at  length,  and  with  great  clearness,  pre¬ 
cision,  and  knowledge  of  his  subject,  dl  the  various  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  art,  and  the  different  modes  of  applying  it. 
To  those  who  have  already  made  some  progress  in  litho¬ 
graphy  this  work  must,  on  the  whole,  prove  a  valuable  com¬ 
pendium.  To  the  mere  beginne:,  however,  the  Hlanual  of 
Lithography,  which  also,  so  far  as  it  goes,  possesses  very  consi¬ 
derable  merit,  will  perhaps  be  found  more  appropriate.  The  au¬ 
thor  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  lithographic 
press  of  the  Iloyal  School  of  the  Roads  and  Rridges  at  Paris,  and 
the  present  memoir  exhibits  the  results  of  numerous  experiments 
made  at  that  establishment.  It  contains  in  small  compass  such 
directions  as  are  sufficient  to  obtain  success  in  the  methods  of  h- 
thography  most  generally  in  use,  and  by  attending  to  which  the 
author,  according  to  his  own  statement,  has  produced  specimens 
equal  to  any  that  have  yet  apiieared.  It  is  written  with  ^eat 
neatness  and  perspicuity  ;  and  to  the  results  of  experience 
and  oliservation  the  author  has  happily  applied  the  light  of 
principle  to  guide  the  lithographer  in  his  nice  and  critical  ope¬ 
rations.  I  was  at  first,"  says  he  in  his  introduction,  «  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  dark.  M.  Berigny  received  from  a  leanuMl  Gennan  several 
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notes  and  explanations  which  I  had  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  from  my 
own  countrymim ;  but  nevertheless,  it  was  only  aft*T  continued  failures, 
durina  more  than  a  year,  that  1  began  to  comprehend  the  different  phenome¬ 
na  which  so  frequently  occur  in  lithography,  and  continually  perplex  the 
printer. 

As  no  person  could  feel  better  than  myself  the  service  that  would  have 
been  done  to  me  if  I  had  been  spared  by  advice  the  laborious  rcsuarcbts  I  was 
obliged  to  make,  I  was  happy  to  impart  to  every  inquirer  those  ubservat  ons 
which  were  the  fruit  of  self-taught  experience.  I  was  aUays  in  hopes  that 
some  liberal  person  would  have  given  to  the  public  a  description  of  the  whole 
process  of  lithography  ;  but  two  years  have  elapsed  and  nobody  has  step¬ 
ped  forward,  although  the  number  of  lithographers  has  considi  rably  increas¬ 
ed.  I  thus  happen  to  be  perhaps  the  only  man  in  France  who  has  made  a 
serious  occupation  of  lithi^^phy,  and  who  has  no  motive  to  make  a  secret 
of  it ;  and  the  silence  which  other  persons  have  hitherto  maintained  en¬ 
courages  me  still  more  to  lay  my  observations  before  the  public. 

“  Lithography  has  been  seventeen  years  in  travelling  from  Munich  to 
Paris,  and  an  equal  lapse  of  time  might  probablv  ensue  before  it  were  gene¬ 
rally  spread  throughout  France.  1  am  too  inuen  impressed  with  its  import¬ 
ance  and  its  utility  to  the  fine  arts,  public  instruction,  manufactures,  and 
the  different  branches  of  administration,  not  to  be  desirous  of  seeing  its  use 
extend  throughout  the  kingdom." — P.  viii. 

The  leading  process  and  principle  of  lithography  are  easily 
explained.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  arts  of  printing  and 
engraving,  the  letters  or  figures  to  be  printed  are  either,  on  the 
one  hand,  r^sed  above  the  general  ground  of  the  page,  as  the 
face  of  the  types  stands  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  metal,  or 
engraven  or  sunk  below  it  on  the  other.  In  the  one  case, 
the  ink  adheres  only  to  the  elevated  parts  which  the  ink-roll¬ 
er  touches  ;  and  in  the  other,  to  the  engraved  parts,  from 
which  it  is  not  wiped  off ;  in  both  cases,  the  ink,  and  of  course 
the  figure  of  those  parts  which  it  covers,  are  transferred  to 
the  paper  by  the  action  of  the  press ;  and  the  great  difficul¬ 
ty  consists  in  obtaining  the  original  figure,  from  which  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  impressions  may  thus  be  thrown  off.  In  common 
printing,  this  difficulty  is  entirely  removed  by  our  language 
presenting  a  continued  recurrence  of  the  same  artificial  cha¬ 
racters,  which  can  be  formed  with  the  utmost  facility,  and 
each  set  of  letters  employed  for  a  vast  variety  of  different  works. 
In  engraving,  however,  the  case  is  altogether  different ;  each 
page  requires  a  new  plate  of  copper,  and  for  each  figure  or 
drawing,  the  first  step  is  to  carve,  laboriously,  a  similai  de- 
idgn  on  the  metal. 

In  printing  from  plates  of  stone,  the  letters  or  figures 
to  be  printed,  are  neither  raised  in  relief  alrove  the  rest 
of  the  stone,  as  in  type  printing,  nor  sunk  below  it,  as  in 
copperpla'e  engraving  ;  we  have  merely  to  .vrite  on  the  smooth 
and  cream-coloured  surface  of  the  stone,  with  ink  and  a  i)en, 
exactly  as  w'e  do  on  writing  paper,  or  craw  on  it  with  a  hair 
•r  chalk  pencil ;  and  after  several  prejiarations,  it  is  ready  for 
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the  pressman,  wHo,  rolling  it  with  an  ink-roUer,  throws  off' 
impressions  from  it  as  from  an  engraving,  or  form  of  letter- 

E tress.  In  this  way,  the  printing  ink  adhering  only  to  the 
ines  of  the  drawing,  and  taking  no  effect  whatever  on  the  rest 
of  the  stonej  which  is  moistened,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
pelling  it,  an  immense,  and  almost  uidimited  number  of  copies 
can  be  taken  from  the  same  stone  and  drawing ;  upwards  of 
100,000  co[Mcs  we  believe,  of  an  ink  drawing,  have  been  actu¬ 
ally  thrown  off,  and  as  they  appeared  to  lose  Kttle  or  nothing 
by  the  number,  the  last  impression  being  nearly  equal  to  the 
first,  the  stone  seemed  capable  of  yielding  as  many  more  if  it 
had  been  required.  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  each  of  these  copies,  when  well  executed,  presents  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  original,  superior  to  the  most  elaborate  fac-simile. 
All  the  peculiarities  of  the  writing,  and  the  minutest  lines  and 
touches  of  the  drawing,  arc  transferred  to  the  copy  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  truth  and  precision  which  is  really  astonishing.  What 
could  otherwise  only  be  done  by  a  course  of  laborious  application, 
is,  by  this  simple  contrivance,  performed,  as  it  were,  by  a  coup-de~ 
main,  and  the  ori^nal  design  of  the  artist  is,  in  a  manner,  re¬ 
produced  as  if  its  image  hjid  been  reflected  from  a  mirror.  It 
IS  not  necessary  even  that  the  writing  or  drawing  should  be  exe¬ 
cuted  on  the  stone  itself ;  for  if  it  be  only  done  upon  paperj 
with  a  peculiar  ink,  it  can  thence,  by  a  single  operation,  be 
transferred  to  the  stone :  the  paper  can  be  made  by  the  action  of 
the  press  to  deliver  over  the  whole  of  its  contents  to  the  stone,  and 
from  this  transfer,  impressions  can  be  taken  in  the  same  manner 
as  before.  In  this  way,  any  engraving  which  has  been  thrown 
off  from  a  copper  plate,  can  l^  maae  to  impress  at  once  its 
figure  and  its  ink  upon  the  stone,  aad  any  number  of  impres¬ 
sions  be  taken  from  it  long  after  the  copper  plate  has  been  en- 
drely  worn  out,  a  circumstance  which,  of  itself,  cannot  fail  to 
reduce  materially  the  expense  of  such  engravings. 

The  principle  by  which  these  curious  effects  are  produced 
is  sufficientiy  simple  and  obvious,  although  its  application  had 
hitherto  escaped  notice.  The  whole  success  of  the  printing  de¬ 
pends  on  the  well-known  property  by  which  oils  or  greasy  sub¬ 
stances,  while  they  mix  easily  together,  and  adhere  to  each  other, 
are  all  repelled  by  water,  and  cannot  be  made  to  adhere  to  or 
mingle  with  it.  But  the  stone  absorbs  into  its  substance  all 
these  liquids  indiscriminately,  and  hence  becomes  a  very  conve- 
nient  medium  for  bringing  their  mutual  attractions  and  repulsions 
into  action.  When  polished,  it  possesses  an  affinity  for  writing 
or  drawing  ink  sufficient  to  retain  it  in  its  pores  so  ffrmly  as  not 
▼OL.  IV.  xo.  I.  K 
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to  be  erased  but  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to 
powerful  as  to  make  it  spread  as  on  a  leaf  of  blotdng  paper. 
Like  writing  or  drawing  paper,  in  ^ort,  it  carries  the  ink,  and 
admits  the  most  sharp,  well  defined,  and  minute  Unes, .  to  be 
.drawn  on  its  surface.  The  whole  process,  therefore,  consists 
in  writing  or  drawing  on  the  stone  with  a  greasy  kind  of  ink 
or  chalk ;  washing  its  whole  surface  with  a  sponge  dipped  in 
water ;  and  then  rolling  over  it  a  roller  covered  with  printing 
ink,  composed  also  of  greasy  materials.  The  water  being  re¬ 
pelled  from  the  greasy  drawing,  is  at  the  same  time  absorbed  in¬ 
to  and  diffused  over  all  the  rest  of  the  stone ;  while  the  prindng 
ink,  on  the  other  hand,  attaches  itself  by  its  natural  affinity  to 
the  drawing,  and  by  the  coat  of  moisture  which  every  where 
surrounds  it,  is  at  the  same  time  repelled  from  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  stone,  on  which,  as  they  are  intended  to  form  the 
white  ground  of  the  impression,  it  is  always  the  great  object  to 
make  the  printing  ink  take  no  effect.  On  applying  a  slieet  of 
paper  then  to  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  passing  the  whole 
under  the  pfess,  we  obtain  an  impression  of  the  drawing  in 
the  same  manner  as  from  a  page  of  letter-press,  a  wooden  cut,  or 
a  copper-jJate  engraving. 

By  this  process,  therefore,  which  being  somewhat  of  a  che- 
piical  nature,  has  hence  been  termed  Chemical  Printing,  the 
same  effects  are  produced  at  once  as  if  the  drawing  had  been 
raised  mechanicdly  above  the  general  ground  of  the  page, 
pr  sunk  with  vast  labour  below  it,  and  an  entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple  is  thus  introduced  into  the  arts  of  printing  and  engra¬ 
ving.  To  ensure  success  in  the  printing,  however,  various  auxi¬ 
liary  operations  are  necessary,  both  before  the  drawing  is  begun, 
and,  when  finislied,  before  it  can  be  sent  to  the  press.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  first  is  to  prepare  the  stone,  by  giving  it  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  polish,  to  receive  the  ink  of  the  drawing ;  and  the  object 
of  the  second  is  to  prepare  it  for  receiving  tl>e  printing  ink  more 
readily  on  the  lines  of  the  drawing,  and  especially  for  repelliog 
it  more  steadily  from  every  other  part  of  the  plate,  so  that  the 
hne  of  separation  between  the  dark  parts  of  the  impression  and 
the  light  may  be  as  disUnct  and  well  defined  as  possible.  The 
latter  is  attained,  or  at  least  greatly  promoted,  by  washing 
the  stone,  1st,  With  some  very  weak  acid  solution,  which,  al¬ 
ter  the  drawing  is  completed,  is  poured  or  Boated  over  its  whole 
surface ;  and,  2dly,  Witli  a  thin  solution  of  gum  water.  Tlic 
acid  serves  several  important  uses,  and  the  gum  stops  more  ef¬ 
fectually  the  ]X)rcs  of  the  stone  against  the  ink,  and  opens  them 
to  receive  the  water.  The  utmost  nicety  must  also  be  observed 
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ia  the  quality  of  the  inpedients  employed.  Aa  the  ink  must  be 
of  a  greasy  nature,  and  yet  scduble  in  water  to  give  it  fluidity, 
the  <»ief  ingredient  of  Udlow  must  be  compounded  with  soap ; 
and  hence  no  kind  of  water  can  be  used  but  rain  or  distilled  wa¬ 
ter,  otherwise  it  would  act  on  the  alkali  of  the  soap,  and  preci¬ 
pitate  the  ink  from  its  solution.  In  the  same  manner  the  litho¬ 
graphic  chalk  must,  in  addition  to  the  soap,  receive  a  dose  of  wax, 
redo,  or  other  such  substance,  to  pve  it  hardness.  The  black 
employed  in  forming  the  ink  must  not  be  ivory-  black,  but  lamp- 
blaw  of  peculiar  fineness.  The  linseed  <h1  must  be  burned  with 
great  care,  either  by  the  lithographer  himself,  or  under  his  di¬ 
rection  ;  and  the  palest  precaution  must  be  taken  not  to  allow 
any  thing  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  stone  itself  but  what  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary;  for  even  any  particles  of  dust,  or  the  slightest 
toudi  of  a  greasy  substance  would  be  extremely  injurious:  as 
the  least  spot  of  grease,  indeed,  b  sure  to  attract  the  printing 
ink,  and  to  mark  in  the  impresdon,  until  it  be  taken  ofi‘  with 
add,  the  stone  must  not  be  touched  with  the  fingers;  and 
such  is  the  delicacy  of  its  surface,  that  even  the  breathing 
of  the  artist  while  executing  the  drawing,  is  apt  to  make  it 
I  take  ink  and  give  a  soiled  impresdon  ;  in  short,  as  the  author 
of  the  manual  remarks,  **  nothing  is  indifferent  in  lithography  ; 

^  all  must  be  done  with  care  aud  intelligence,  and  often  these 
**  things  which  in  their  manipulation  appear  unimportant,  are 
**  in  the  end  of  the  utmost  consequence.'”  The  stone  itself  must 
be  a  kind  of  limestone  or  marble,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  a  smooth  surface,  if  not  a  conmderable  polish. 

The  uses  to  which  lithography  may  be  applied  are  numerous 
and  extensive.  Common  book-printing,  no  doubt,  it  cannot  su¬ 
persede  nor  materially  affect,  as  this  is  already  performed  with 
such  extreme  facility  by  means  of  moveable  types ;  but  in  print- 
uig  the  languages  of  the  East,  of  which  types  may  not  yet  have 
bwn  formed,  it  may  prove  of  essential  service.  The  transfer, 
ring  of  writing  and  even  printing  to  the  stone,  while  it  produces 
hc-similes  of  hand-writing  with  ease,  is  obviously  capable  of  ex- 
teosve  application  in  matters  of  budness  where  printing  is  at 
present  employed,  or  where,  from  the  cx])cnce,  it  has  not 
nitherto  been  brought  into  use ;  it  will  also  sup])ly  entirely  the 
|>lace  of  stereotyping,  by  a  process  far  more  simple  and  expedi- 
boua  But  it  is  on  the  province  of  engraving  that  lithography 
vill  most  materially  encroach.  We  have  already  noticed  its  su- 
pefiority  in  diffusing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  original  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  painter.  How  deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  so 
mvaluable  an  art  should  have  been  unknown  in  the  ages  of  the 
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great  masters,  the  monuments  of  whose  genius  might  thus  have 
been  transmitted  unimpaired  to  posterity.  But  lithography 
will,  liesides.  undoubtedly  go  far  to  supersede  engraving  gene¬ 
rally  in  all  thet>e  branches  of  business,  and  of  the  fine  arts,  where 
the  perfection  of  line-engraving  is  not  required.  In  the  printing, 
therefore,  of  all  kinds  of  maps,  topographical  plans,  and  derigns 
in  architecture  and  engineering,  illustrative  plates  for  works  of 
scit-noe,  drawings  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  instru¬ 
ments,  of  all  kinds  of  marhinery,  of  objects  in  natural  histurr, 
and  finally,  every  description  of  ordinary  prints,  the  method  of 
transfer  applies  here  with  peculiar  advantage.  But  the  following 
arc  the  remarks  of  Senefelder  himself  on  the  uses  of  his  art: 

“  No  invention  in  this  sublunary  world  unites  in  itself  all  the  advantsfiirs 
and  excellencies  that  might  be  wished,  and  lithography  forms  no  exception 
to  this  remark.  It  may  indeed  be  said  of  the  art  of  lithography,  that  we 
cannot  dispense,  in  consequence  of  its  invention,  cither  with  type  or  copper¬ 
plate  printing ;  though  it  is  not  impossible,  that  by  farther  improvement  of 
thi  presses,  it  may  one  day  combine  the  advantages  of  the  other  methods  of 
printing  with  those  which  are  peculiar  to  itself ;  but  at  present  the  facility 
and  quickness  of  CQmposition,  the  equality  and  correctness  of  the  siiq^lc  let¬ 
ters  which  can  be  obtained  in  t3rpe  printing,  give  to  this  art  a  decided  supe¬ 
riority  for  many  purposes.  Some  subjects,  however,  that  hitherto  have 
been  executed  by  types,  such  as  circulars,  bills  of  exchange,  invoices,  cards, 
and  addresses,  &c.  can  be  executed  by  means  of  lithography  more  quickly 
and  in  greater  perfection  than  by  types. 

"  \Vith  regard  to  copper-plate  printing,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  upon  a 
more  general  introduction  ot  hthograpliy,  only  two  methods  will  remain  in 
use,  viz.  the  line  engraving,  and  the  etched  manner,  which  is  afterwards 
finished  by  the  needle  and  the  graver.  Here,  however,  the  talent  of  the  art¬ 
ist  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  for  a  more  experienced  artist,  nuy, 
in  these  manners,  produce  something  equally  admirable  on  stone  as  sn 
copper.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  method  of  dotted  engraving,  u 
h  was  practised  by  the  late  Mr.  Bartolozzi,  or  our  eminent  Mr.  Jcdin  of 
Vienna,  and  many  distinguished  artists  in  England  whose  dehcate  style  in 
that  m^e  of  engraving  will  not  Ukely  be  rivalled  by  Uthographic  art. 

''  All  the  various  other  methods  of  copper-plate  printing  must  jield,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  pahn  to  lithography ;  especially  when  we  consider  the  ea¬ 
siness  of  the  manipulation,  the  comparatively  snort  time  reouired  to  take 
impressions,  and  the  number  of  impressions  that  can  be  struclc  off.  Thus, 
for  instance,  all  sorts  of  writing  can  be  done  easier  and  more  quickly  on  the 
stone  with  the  needle  as  well  as  with  the  greasy  ink,  than  coiud  be  done  by 
the  most  experienced  engraver.  For  maps,  and  other  topographical  plans, 
litbc^aphy,  has  therefore  a  decided  superiority,  as  they  can  be  done  on 
stone  in  gi^ter  perfection,  and  in  much  less  time  than  would  be  requisite 
if  done  on  copper.  Another  advantage  which  stones  possess  over  copper,  is 
the  greater  facility  in  the  printing  of  the  former,  for  which  less  tecnnical 
skill  is  required,  while  cop]^-platc  printing  is  attended  with  very  consider¬ 
able  difficulties."  P.  96. 


“  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  all  sorts  of  drawing  or  writing  which  hi¬ 
therto  have  been  done  on  copper  or  tin,  and  in  which  the  utmost  fineness, 
expression,  and  eleamess,  or,  in  short,  the  greatest  possible  technical  perfee- 
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•tion  it  not  absolately  requisite,  can  be  done  by  lithoj^phy  in  a  more  cheap 
and  easy  way,  and  may  be  multiplied  in  a  comparatively  very  short  space  of 
time.”  P. 

On  the  method  of  transferring  to  the  stone,  he  remarks,  ••  At  Munich, 
at  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburgh,  this  manner  is  already  used  in  the  govern* 
ment  offices.  All  resolutions,  edicts,  orders,  &c.  agreed  to  in  the  Cabinet 
meetings,  are  written  down  on  paper  by  the  secretary  with  chemical  ink  ; 
in  the  space  of  an  hour,  fifty  impressions  may  be  hw  and  distributed  at 
pleasure.  For  circulars,  and  in  general  all  such  orders  of  government  as 
most  be  rapidly  distributed,  an  invention  like  this  is  of  the  utmost  cons^ 
qnence ;  and  1  am  convinced,  that  before  ten  ^ears  shall  elapse,  all  the  go¬ 
vernments  in  Europe  will  be  possessed  of  a  hthographic  establishment  for 
transferring  writing  to  the  stone.  In  time  of  war  this  method  is  of  the 
greatest  use  for  the  general  staff*  of  the  army ;  it  supplies  entirely  the  want 
joI  a  field  printing-office,  and  admits  of  greater  dispatch  and  secrecy." — “  If 
plans  of  military  posid^  or  topographical  sketches  must  be  given,  the  en¬ 
gineer  has  only  to  draw  them  on  psper,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  all  the 
general  officers  ma^  be  supplied  with  ^em.  In  commerce  and  trade,  the 
transfer  method  will,  ere  long,  be  generally  introduced,  especially  in  great 
commercial  bouses,  when  it  ^ten  happens  that  a  quick  and  accurate  multi¬ 
plication  of  prira  lists,  letters,  and  accounts,  is  of  Ahe  utmost  importance. 
Men  of  letters  and  authors  may,  by  means  of  it,  multiply  in  a  cheap  and 
cssy  manner  their  manuscripts,  which  they  are  often  ^ligcd  to  transcribe 
with  great  pain  and  trouble  to  themselves.  Music-printing  will,  by  the 
iatroduction  of  this  method,  receive  new  life,  as  the  expences  of  engraving 
will  be  very  greatly  reduced.  In  all  countries  where  type-printing  is  not 
yet  introduce,  and  type-foundries  are  unknown,  the  transfer  manner  will 
obtain  the  preference,  and  even  in  European  printing-offices,  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books  are  printed  in  the  oriental  languages,  in  those  of  the  Bible  So- 
deties  for  example,  it  will  be  found  highly  advantageous."  P.  V26. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  tlie  author  of  the  ISIainml,  on 
the  comparative  advantages  of  lithography  : 

The  extreme  facility  with  which  drawings  arc  made  upon  stone,  and  their 
being,  in  fact,  original,  give  a  great  advantage  to  lithc^raphy  over  engrav¬ 
ing:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  point  of  beauty 
and  perfection,  nothing  has  been  liitherto  produced  to  be  com^iared  with 
fine  line  engraving. 

"  Good  engravers  are  extremely  rare ;  it  often  requires  many  years  la¬ 
bour  to  finish  a  fine  plate :  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  see  but  few 
fine  prints,  and  that  so  many  ordinary  engravings  are  to  be  met  with.  It  is 
this  class  of  prints  that  lithc^paphy  will  most  certainly  supersede ;  and  when 
we  compare  the  stiffness  of  prints  to  the  ease  and  freedom  of  lithographic 
drawings,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  lithography  will  become  a  most 
ralnable  substitute  to  the  secondary  class  of  copjier-plate  en^vings. 

When  expense  is  a  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  liUu^aphy  is  by 
hr  preferable  to  every  style  of  enCTaving.  Hitherto  the  greatest  part  of 
tbe  Iith<^;raphic  productions  are  chalk  drawings :  the  reason  of  this  is,  that 
vtists  have  not  sufficient  patience  to  attend  to  all  the  minutis  of  an  ink- 

I  drawing;  and  as  engravers  (who  by  profession  would  be  the  most  success- 
in  this  style^  are  naturally  the  last  to  encouran  litho^phy,  no  supe¬ 
rior  spedmeus  in  ink-drawings  have  hitherto  been  laid  before  the  public.  • 
“  The  collection  of  lithographic  prints  of  the  School  of  the  rWs  and. 
Bridges,  in  Paris,  may  be  comiiared  with  the  best  copper-plate  engraving,^ 
in  point  of  sharpness  and  high  finish.”  P.  l^. 
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**  Tbe  above  comptrison  deariy  shows  the  immense  advanta^  of  litho¬ 
graphy  over  engraving  in  point  of  economy ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  when 
clever  artists  and  engravers  will  try  to  execute  highly-finished  ink-drawings 
at  etchings  on  stone,  spedmens  be  prodneid  that  will  rival  the  best 
eopper-plate  engravings,  and  these  will  luve  the  advantage  of  being  exe¬ 
cute  with  much  more  ease  and  rapidity. 

"  The  facility  with  whidi  lithogra]^ic  drawings  are  executed,  as  this 
does  not  require  a  long  and  previous  study,  like  engraving,  enables  any  per- 
son  who  can  handle  a  pencil,  to  produce  any  num^  of  impressions.  This 
renders  lithography  of  inappredable  advantage  to  several  branches  of  manu¬ 
factures,  such  as,  coachmuers,  upholsterers,  clock  and  lamp  makers,  gold¬ 
smiths,  &C. :  it  will  also  be  highly  useful  for  copies  of  writing,  for  music, 
models  of  machinery,"  &c.  P.  1S3. 

On  the  metliod  of  transfer  he  obeenres : 

“  A  wonderful  property  of  lithography  is,  the  possibility  of  multiplying 
fine  engravings,  ad  injinitum,  by  means  m  transfer. 

“  The  process  we  are  going  to  describe,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Le  Gros,  of 
Anesy,  well  known  in  France  by  several  important  discoveries.”  P.  134. 

And  then,  after  describing  the  process : 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  operation  to  ima¬ 
gine  the  perfection  widi  which  it  can  be  executed.  Mr.  Le  Gros  has  trans¬ 
ferred  before  us  an  irfipression  from  a  highly-finished  copper-plate,  an<l  so 
TOrfcct  were  the  impressions  from  the  stone,  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  any  of  the  by-standers  to  distinguish  the  copy  from  the  original.  This 
experiment  evidently  shows,  that  a  clever  engraver  is  only  wanting,  in  order 
to  produce  lithographic  drawings,  or  etchings,  equal  to  coppcr-platc  en¬ 
graving. 

"  By  this  process,  any  indefinite  number  of  impressions  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  transfers  on  several  stones,  to 
obtain  hundreds  of  thousands  of  impressions. — Several  transfers  of  small 
prints  may  be  made  on  the  same  stone,  by  which  means  an  immense  saving 
in  the  expense  of  printing  will  be  obtained ;  or  if  a  great  number  of  im¬ 
pressions  of  any  important  paper  were  suddenly  wanted,  several  impressions 
might  be  thrown  off  in  a  few  moments  on  several  stones,  and  given  to  be 
printed  in  different  presses.”  P.  135. 

It  was  about  the  year  1795,  that  lithography  was  invented 
hj  Senefelder.  This  ingenious  man,  who  still  lives  in  Bava- 
na,  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  performers  of  the  Theatre-Royal  at 
Munich.  Lo«ng  his  father  early,  and  growing  hence  unset¬ 
tled  as  to  his  prospects  in  life,  he  at  last  b^ame  an  autlwir ;  and 
being  anxious  to  have  the  power  of  printing  as  well  as  composing 
his  own  productions,  and  at  the  same  time  unable  from  his  circum¬ 
stances  to  purchase  even  a  hand  press  ^d  a  few  types,  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  then  directed,  being  of  an  inquisitive  disposition,  to  the  va¬ 
rious  methods  of  printing.  Carried  away  now  apparently  with  the 
hope  of  making  some  discovery  or  invention  in  the  art,  he  seems 
to  nave  abandoned  himself,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  projector,  to 
the  trial  of  his  various  schemes,  until  his  efforts  were  at  last  suc- 
eessful,  owing  to  an  accidental,  yet  ordinary  occurrence,  which 
might  easily  have  been  overlookw,  but  of  which  Senefelder  had 
the  sagacity  and  good  fortune  to  discern  the  importance,  and  the 
patience  and  activity  to  follow  out  the  consequences. 
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**  Had  I  been  allowed,”  he  begins  his  work,  “  to  follow  my  own  in¬ 
clinations,  I  should  certainly  have  embraced  the  profession  of  my  father, 
Peter  Sei^elder,  who  was  one  ci  the  perfimners  of  the  Theatre-Royal  at 
Munich.  This,  however,  being  contrary  to  my  father's  wishes,  I  devoted 
myself  to  the  study  of  jiirispnidence  at  the  University  of  Inralstadt ;  and 
had  no  other  opportunity  of  indulging  my  predilections  for  tW  stage  than 
by  occasionally  performing  at  small  private  theatres,  and  by  employing  my 
leisure  in  some  trifling  dramatical  pi^uctions. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  I  wrote  the  litde  comedy.  Die  Mcedchen- 
kenjter,  in  the  year  1789,  which  was  received  by  my  numerous  friends 
with  such  applause,  that  I  was  induced  to  send  it  to  the  press ;  and  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  clear  50  florins,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
printing. 

«  Swn  after  this,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  father,  and  as  my 
reduced  circumstances  did  not  allow  me  to  continue  my  academical  studies, 

I  could  no  longer  withstand  the  desire  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  the 'dra¬ 
matic  art,  as  performer  and  an  author ;  for  the  success  of  my  first  essay 
had  inspii^  me  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  Having,  however,  for  the 
space  of  two  years,  suffered  a  great  deal  of  misery  and  disappointment  at 
several  theatres,  at  Ratisbon,  Erlangen,  and  other  places,  my  enthusiasm 
cooled  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  resolved  to  forsake  this  unpromising  profes¬ 
sion,  and  to  try  my  fortune  as  an  author. 

“  But  even  in  this  plan  I  was  not  very  successful,  and  the  very  first  at¬ 
tempt  I  made  to  publish  another  of  my  dramatic  productions  entirely  faileil, 
as  tne  piece  could  not  be  rot  ready  for  the  Easter  book-fair  at  Leipsic :  it 
therefore  produced  scarcely  enough  to  pay  the  ejqienses  I  had  incurrctl. 
In  order  to  accelerate  the  publication  of  this  work,  I  had  passed  more  than 
one  whole  day  in  the  printing-oflBce,  and  had  made  myself  acquaintcil  with 
all  the  particulars  of  the  process  of  printing.  I  thouiiht  it  so  easy,  that  I 
wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  possess  a  small  pnnting-press,  and  thus 
to  be  the  composer,  printer,  and  publisher  of  my  own  pr^uctions.  Had  I 
then  possessed  sufficient  means  to  gratify  this  wish,  I  should  never  perhaps 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  lithc^rapluc  art ;  but  as  this  was  not  the  case, 
1  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other  projects.” 

At  this  period  his  acquaintance  with  the  arts  seems  to  have 
been  but  slender.  One  of  his  plans  for  printing,  which  en¬ 
grossed  much  of  his  attention,  was  to  write  the  letters  in  an  in¬ 
verted  sense,  on  plates  of  copper,  and,  corroding  them  into  the 
metal  with  aqua  ibrtis,  to  take  impressions  from  these  plates. 
For  this  purpose  he  spread  over  the  copper  a  thin  layer  of  wax 
to  resist  the  acid ;  and  on  this  ground  wrote  the  letters  with  a 
needle,  which  penetrated  through  the  wax  to  the  metal.  The  pro¬ 
cess  therefore  was  nothing  more  than  the  common  etching  of  the 
engravers ;  but  being  at  that  time  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
liquid  covering  varnish,  which,  laid  on  the  copper  with  a  hair- 
pencil,  they  employ  when  correcting  any  errors  in  their  plates, 
he  was  hence  1^,  after  various  unsuccessful  attempts,  to  the 
contrivance,  as^  substitute  for  it,  of  a  composition  of  wax,  soap, 
and  lamp-black,  v/hich  forms  still  the  grand  essential  in  litlic^ra- 
phy,  and  the  invention  of  which  led  Senefelder  to  all  his  other 
dijiwvcries. 
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“  It  was  at  this  period  that  mv  attention  was  accklelttally  directed  to  a 
fine  mece  of  Kellheim  stonci  which  I  had  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
grinoing  colours.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  by  covering  this  plate  with 
my  composition  ink,  I  could  use  it,  as  well  as  the  copmr  or  tin  plates,  for 
my  exercises,  in  writing  backwards.  The  little  trouble  that  the  grinding 
aiM  polishing  of  these  plates  would  cost,  was  my  chief  inducement  to  try 
this  experiment."— ^ing  soon  after  this  informed  by  a  stone  mason, 
that  he  could  procure  these  plates  from  one  to  eight  inches  thick,  I  began 
to  conceive  the  possibility  of  using  them  likewise  for  the  impressions."  P.  5. 

Having  about  this  time,  (apparently  about  the  year  1795  or 
1796,)  for  want  of  any  common  ink  and  paper  at  hand,  written 
accidentally  a  trifling  memorandum  on  the  stone  with  his  com¬ 
position  ink :  “  I  was  just  going,”  says  he,  “  to  wipe  this 

writing  from  the  stone,  when  the  idea  all  at  once  struck  me,  to  try  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  writing  with  my  prepared  ink,  if  I  were  to 
bite  in  the  stone  with  aquafortis ;  and  whether,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  apply  printing  ink  to  it,  in  the  same  way  as  to  wood  engravinp, 
and  so  take  impressions  from  it.  I  immediately  hastened  to  put  this  ion 
in  execution,  surrounded  the  stone  with  a  border  of  wax,  and  covered  the 
surface  of  the  stone  to  the  height  of  two  inches  with  a  mixture  of  one  part, 
of  aquafortis  and  ten  parts  of  water,  which  I  left  standing  five  minutes  on. 
it :  and  on  examining  the  effect  of  this  experiment,  I  found  the  writing 
elevated  about  a  tenth  part  of  a  line,  or  l-120th  part  of  an  inch,  Some  of 
the  finer  and  not  sufficiently  distinct  lines  had  suffered  in  some  measure,  but, 
the  greater  part  of  the  letters  had  not  been  damaged  at  all  in  their  breath. 
Considering  their  elevation;  so  that  I  confidently  hoped  to  obtain  very  clear 
impressions,  chiefly  from  printed  characters,  in  which  there  are  not  many 
fine  strokes.”  P.  9. 

Such,  then,  is  the  first  method  of  printing  on  stone  which 
Senefelder  discovered.  The  letters  or  lines  to  be  printed  being 
delineated  with  the  prepared  ink,  tlic  rest  of  the  stone  was  sunk 
by  the  corrosive  acia  to  such  a  depth  below  them,  that  these, 
now  proportionally  in  relief,  could  be  blackened  with  ink,  and 
impressions  taken  from  them  as  from  a  wooden  cut.  This  plan, 
the  same  obviously  in.  principle  as  the  common  printing  from 
wood-cuts  or  blocks,  possesses  obvious  advantages,  from  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  the  designs  can  be  drawn  and  re¬ 
lieve  upon  the  stone.  It  has  been  since  extensively  employ¬ 
ed  in  France  by  M.  Duplat,  as  a  substitute  for  the  use  of 
wooden  cuts — only  that,  instead  of  printing  from  the  stone  it¬ 
self,  M.  Duplat  employs  it  merely  to  obtmn  costs  of  his  draw¬ 
ings  in  meltra  metal,  with  which  counter- designs  are  stamped, 
also  in  metal,  entirely  similar  to  those  which  had  been  first  exe¬ 
cuted  on. the  stone,  and  from  which  an  infinite  number  of  im¬ 
pressions  can  be  taken,  all  of  them  superior  to  any  thing  of 
which  wood-engraving  is  capable.  This  method,  we  may  re¬ 
mark,  cannot  fail  both  to  improve  and  extend  the  practice  of 
printing  designs  along  with  the  page  of  letter-press,  and,  we 
nave  no  doubt,  only  requires  an  artist  of  enterprise  and  skill 
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to  bring  it  into  general  use.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  me>> 
thod  lately  proposed  and  executed  with  success  by  an  eminent 
artist  of  this  city,  Mr.  Lizars,  that  of  etching  directly  the  copper 
itself  instead  of  the  stone. 

Thus  the  new  art  was  iavented,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  making  myself 
S  perfect  master  of  it ;  but  in  order  to  exercise  it  so  as  to  gain  a  livelih^ 
liy  it,  a  little  capital  was  indispensable  to  construct  a  press,  purchase  stones, 
paper,  and  oth^  utensils.  But  as  I  could  not  afford  even  this  trifling  ex¬ 
pense,  1  saw  myself  again  on  the  point  of  being  obliged  to  relinqujw  all 
my  fond  hopes  and  prospects  of  success,  unless  1  could  devise  an  expedient 
to  obtain  the  necess^  money.  At  len^  I  hit  upon  one,  which  was,  to 
enlist  as  a  private  in  tine  artillery,  as  a  substitute  for  a  fnend  of  mine,  who 
promised  me  a  premium  of  800  florins.  This  sum,  I  thought,  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  my  first  press,  to  which  I  intended  to  devote  all  my 
leisure,  and  the  produce  of  which,  I  hoped,  would  soon  enable  me  to  pro¬ 
cure  my  discharge  from  the  army ;  besides,  my  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
mechanics,  and  fortification,  might  possibly  promote  my  views  in  this  new 
career. 

"  I  was  quickly  resolved,  and,  on  the  third  day  after  forming  my  reso¬ 
lution,  1  went  to  Ingolstadt  with  a  party  of  recruits,  to  join  my  regiment. 
It  was  not  without  some  feelings  of  mortification  and  humbled  pride,  that 
I  entered  this  city,  in  which  1  had  formerly  led  the  independent  life  of  a 
smdent;  but  the  consciousness  of  my  own  dif^ity,  and  enthusiasra  for  my  new 
invention,  grea^  contributed  to  restore  my  spiritA  I  slept  in  the  barracks, 
where  1  was  not  a  little  disgusted  by  the  prevailing  filth,  and  the  vulgar 
jests  <ff  a  corporaL  The  next  morning  I  was  to  enlist ;  but  to  my  great 
diuppointment,  the  commander  of  the  regiment  discovered  that  I  was  not 
a  native  of  Bavaria,  and  therefore,  according  to  a  recent  order  of  the  Elec¬ 
tor,  could  not  serve  in  the  anny,  without  obtaining  a  special  license. 

"  Thus  my  last  hope  failed  me,  and  1  left  Ingolstadt  in  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  despair.  As  I  passed  the  ^at  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and 
looked  at  the  migesdc  river  in  which  I  had  been  twice  nearly  drowned 
while  bathing,  1  could  not  suppress  the  wish  tliat  I  had  not  been  then 
nved,  as  minortune  seemed  to  persecute  me  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  to 
deny  me  even-  the  last  prospect  of  gaining  an  honest  subsistence  in.  the 
mihtary  career.. 

“  But  though  from  my  earliest  years  I  had  been  uniformly  deluded  by 
hope,  1  still  continued  to  yield  myself  up  to  its  allurements,  and  new  pro¬ 
jects  soon  consoled  me  for  my  late  disappointment ;  I  resolved  to  give  up, 
for  the  present,  all  thoughts  of  being  an  author,  and  to  become  a  journey¬ 
man  prmter.’*  P.  11. 

From  tins  time  Senefelder  devoted  himself  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  practice  of  his  new  invention ;  though  he  laboured  un¬ 
der  great  oiaadvantages  from  ignorance  of  the  world,  inexperience, 
ia  the  mechanical  arts,  and  all  the  difficulties  of  embarrassed  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  want  of  capital  to  carry  on  the  business  with  any 
effect,  so  that  by  the  failure  of  some  of  bis  first  attempts  the 
whole  art  had  nearly  fallen  into  discredit  On  occai^ion  of  a 
new  cylinder-press  not  answering  its  intended  purpose,  he  took 
the  following  extraordinary  method  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
common  press.  “  I  tried  to  increase  the  pressure  as  much  as  I 
amid,  and,  by  means  of  a  lever,  and  a  stone  of  300  pounds,  which  descend- 
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ed  from  a  height  of  ten  feet,  I  produced  a  prearore  of  more  than  fifty  tons 
on  the  stone ;  hy  this  means  I  did  not  fail  to  obtain  good  impressions,  but 
itlcT  the  second  or  third  the  stones  always  bndee.  To  ascertain  the  vertical 
pressure  requisite  to  take  an  impression  from  a  stone  plate,  I  tried  nume¬ 
rous  experiments,  and  foun«l  that  the  space  of  one  square  inch  required  a 
pressure  of  300  pounds  to  produce  a  good  impression  in  the  space  of  a  few 
scconik ;  but  leavi:^  the  weight  for  a  minute  or  longer  on  the  stone,  scarce¬ 
ly  one  half  of  that  pressure  was  requisite.  Aceordfng  to  this  statement,  the 
weight  requisite  for  our  music  stones,  of  about  100  square  inches  each, 
wonki  have  been  fifteen  tons ;  but  the  unevenness  of  the  table,  and  the  ^ 
neral  imperfection  of  the  machine,  remlered  it  necessary  to  increase  this 
pressure  threefold,  and  such  a  weight  the  stone  was  absolutely  incapable  of 
Maring.  I  was  soon  after  deterred  fVom  farther  improving  upon  this  press 
as,  on  one  occasion,  I  had  a  very  narrow  escape  being  killed  b)r  the 
great  stone  of  300  poilnds,  whicn  always  fell  from  a  height  of  ten  feet.— 
P.  17. 

It  was  not  until  two  years  after  the  above  invention,  having 
been  in  the  meantime  ehiefly  applying  it  to  the  printing  of  mu¬ 
sic,  that  Senefelder  made  his  second  and  capital  aiscovery  in  li. 
thography.  Instead  of  corroding  those  parts  of  the  stone  which 
were  to  form  the  general  ground  of  the  plate— “instead  of  sinking 
them  below  the  reach  of  the  ink-roller  as  it  passed  over  the  whole 
stone,  so  that  by  receiving  no  ink  they  might  leave  the  paper 
with  its  natural  colour  of  white ;  while  the  relieved  parts,  taking 
their  full  charge,  might,  by  the  action  of  the  press,  transfer  to 
the  paper  both  their  figure  and  their  colour  of  black ; — it  now 
occurred  to  him  that  the  same  effects  might  be  produced  without 
sinking  any  part  of  the  stone  at  all,  by  a  chemiad  instead  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  process — by  allowing' the  ink  roller  to  touch  every  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  stone  indiscriminately,  but  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
pelling  the  ink  from  those  parts  which  were  to  be  white, and,  thoi^h 
really  in  contact  with  it,  yet  securing  them  as  effectually  as  before 
against  its  adherence,  by  means  of  the  natural  repulsion  which  ex¬ 
ists  between  oil  and  water.  He  was  led  to  this  idea  when  making 
some  chemical  experiments  on  the  comjiosition  of  a  transfer-ink. 

"  I  can  safely  assert  that  this  circumstance  alone  cost  me  several  thousand 
different  experiments,  but  I  was  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  final  attain¬ 
ment  of  my  object.  Besides,  these  experiments  led  me  to  the  discovery  of 
the  present  chemical  lithc^puphy.  The  art  of  transferring  from  die  paper 
to  the  stone  rested  principally  on  the  greater  or  less  affinity  of  one  ingredient 
to  another  ;  for  instance,  1  observed  that  every  liquid,  especially  a  viscous 
liquid,  such  as  a  solution  of  gum,  prevented  the  ink  from  attaching  itself  to 
the  stone.  I  drew  some  lines  with  soap  on  a  newly  polished  stone,  moisten¬ 
ed  the  surface  with  gum  water,  and  then  touched  it  with  oil  colour,  which 
adhered  only  to  the  places  covered  with  soap.  In  trying  to  write  music  on 
the  stone,  with  a  view  to  print  it  in  this  way,  I  found  that  the  ink  ran  on 
the  polishetl  surface ;  this  1  obviated  by  washing  the  stone  with  soap-water 
or  linscctl  oil,  before  I  began  to  vrrite ;  but  in  order  to  remove  again  this 
cover  of  grease  which  extended  over  the  whole  surface,  (so  that  the.  whole 
stone  would  have  been  black  on  the  application  of  the  colour,)  after  I  hail 
written  or  drawn  on  the  stone,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  aqua-foitis,  which 
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took  it  entirely  amy,  and  left  the  characters  or  drawings  untouched.  My 
wtudc  {uooeas  was  therefore  as  follows to  wash  the  polished  stone  with 
soap-water,  to  dry  it  well,  to  write  or  draw  upon  it  with  the  composition  ink 
of  soap  and  wax,  than  to  etch  it  with  aquafortis ;  and,  lastly,  to  prepare  it 
for  pruidng  with  an  infusion  of  gum-water.  1  luul  hoped  to  have  hem  able 
to  dispense  with  the  gum-water,  but  was  soon  convinc^  that  it  really  enters 
into  chemical  affinity  with  the  stone,  and  stops  its  pores  still  more  efiectu- 
ally  against  the  fat,  and  opens  them  to  the  water.  In  less  than  tliree 
after  my  first  idea,  I  produced  as  perfect  and  clear  impressions  as  any  that 
have  since  been  obtain^  Thus  this  new  art  had,  in  its  very  origin,  arriv¬ 
ed  at  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  as  to  the  principle,  and  good  and  ex¬ 
perienced  artists  were  only  wanting  to  shew  it  in  all  the  varieties  of  applica¬ 
tion.  The  use  of  dry  soap  very  naturally  led  to  the  invention  of  the  dialk 
manner,  and  I  now  saw  all  my  former  experiments  in  quite  a  different  light. 
The  transition  to  the  engravetl  manner,  wnere  the  stone  is  first  prepared  with 
aquafortis  and  gum,  and  the  drawing  eni^ved  without  being  etched,  was 
so  simple  that  1  had  not  the  least  difficulty  in  discovering  it ;  and,  indeed, 
this  was  the  manner  in  which  the  first  work,  after  I  had  made  my  new 
and  important  discovery  of  chemical  printing,  was  laid  before  the  public. 
This  was  *  A  Sipn^ony  for  four  Voices,  with  the  Accompaniment  of  Hif- 
fereni  Instrument./  by  Mr.  Gleissncr ;  it  was  dedicated  to  Count  Torrihg, 
and  in  order  to  make  ^e  title  page  as  neat  as  possible,  I  chose  the  new  in¬ 
vented  engraved  manner  for  it.  HTioever  possesses  a  copy  of  it  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  title  page  is  engraved;  and  Mr.  Rapp,  of  Stuttgard,  is, 
therefore,  under  an  error,  if  he  thinks  himself  the  first  who  used  stone  in 
this  manner.  So  early  as  the  year  1800,  I  deposited  a  circumstantial  des¬ 
cription  of  it  at  the  I’atcnt  Office  in  London  ;  and,  in  1803,  with  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Lower  Austria,  after  having  obtained  a  privilege  for  it.”  P.  31- 
Such  arc  the  principal  inventions  of  Senefelder,  to  which 
scarcely  any  thing  has  men  added  by  subsequent  artists,  except 
some  improvements  perhaps  in  the  practical  details.  He  was 
now  enabled  to  extend  his  business,  and  having  obUuned,  in 
1799,  from  Maximilian  Joseph,  king  of  Bavaria,  an  excluave 
privilege  for  carrying  it  on  throughout  his  dominions,  he  no 
longer  made  the  process  any  secret,  and  the  art  accordingly  be¬ 
gan  to  spread  over  Germany,  and  the  fame  of  the  discovery 
over  Europe.  At  Offenbach,  Senefelder  set  up  a  press  in  con¬ 
junction  with  M.  Andre,  an  extensive  music-seller  there,  and 
whose  brother  he  also  accompanied  to  England,  with  a  view  to 
form  an  establishment  in  London,  but  without  success.  In  Au¬ 
gust  1800,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  began  the  printing  there  un¬ 
der  the  patronage  of  M.  Von  Hartl,  Imperial  court  agent,  by 
whose  influence  heat  last  obtained,  in  1803,  his  long  wished-for 
patent  for  the  Austrian  dominions.  But  though  the  art  was  thus 
exciting  general  attention,  Senefelder  himself  was  far  from  being 
exempt  from  the  evils  which  usually  attend  the  execution  of  new 
projects,  not  always  excepting  even  those  of  real  utility.  En)in 
various  unfortunate  circumstances,  all  his  schen)cs  proved  as  to 
profit  entirely  unsuccessful ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  returned  to 
Munich  in  1806,  that  any  prospect  appeared  to  him  of  earning 
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any  independence  by  his  new  business.  He  then  entered  into  a 
partnership  for  four  years  with  Baron  Aretin  of  Munich.  The 
establishment  consisted  of  five  presses,  at  which  were  executed  a 
variety  of  works,  such  as  circulars,  tables,  and  other  articles  for  the 
government,  of  some  of  which  1 5,000  copies  were  thrown  off’;  also 
plkns,  maps,  and  other  works  of  art  in  different  styles.  “  The  interest 
which  Baron  Aretin  had  taken  in  the  art  of  lithography,  had  essentially  contri> 
buted  to  make  it  more  known,  and  to  attract  the  public  attention  towards  it ; 
scholars  as  well  as  statesmen  came  to  inspect  our  presses ;  even  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  and  his  sister  Charlotte,  the  present 
Empress  of  Austria,  honoured  our  establishment  with  their  presence/’  The 
facility  and  economy  of  printing  copies  of  royal  ordonnances  and 
circulars  from  stone  instead  of  having  them  transcribed,  induced 
M.  Von  Hartmann,  president  of  the  administrator  of  domains,  to 
have  a  lithographic  press  for  that  purpose  in  his  office ;  and  in 
1809,  there  were  no  fewer  than  six  public  printing-offices  of  this 
kind  at  Munich,  besides  several  otners  belonging  to  amateurs. 
Of  these,  the  one  at  the  school  of  drawing,  and  which  was  era- 
ployed  to  furnish  copies  for  the  pupils,  soon  became  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Mitterer  one  of  the  most  perfect  even  for 
works  of  art.  The  mode  in  particular  of  drawing  on  the  stone 
with  chalk.  M.  Mitterer  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  excel, 
lence.  From  the  presses  of  Messrs.  Strixner  and  Piloti,  highly 
finished  specimens  of  the  lithographic  art  were  also  produced,  and 
from  these  M.  Von  Manllch,  director  of  the  Hoyal  Gallery  of 
Pictures,  published  during  several  years  a  variety  of  drawings 
from  the  royal  collection  of  the  original  sketches  of  great  mas- 
ters,  of  which  many  are  extremely  beautiful,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  connoisseurs,  true  fac-similes  of  the  original. 


“  My  own  prospects  about  the  year  1810,  wore  a  very  unpromising  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  though,  by  indefatigable  zeal  and  numberless  experiments,  I 
bad  made  myself  perfectly  master  of  the  new  art,  I  should,  but  for  a  lucky 
accident,  have  been  oblig^  to  apply  to  some  of  my  former  pupils  for  em¬ 
ployment.  I  had  even  the  mortification  to  see  myself  abus^  in  the  pubUc 
papers,  which  asserted  that,  though  I  had  discovered  the  principle  of  the 
art,  which  from  selfish  motives  1  had  long  kept  a  secret,  yet  1  had  never 
been  able  to.  apply  it  to  any  thing  but  music.  This  unfounded  and  humi¬ 
liating  assertion  wounded  me  deeply,  as  it  was  well  known  that  all  the  li¬ 
thographers  of  that  period  had  b^n  taught  by  me:  and  that  none  of  them, 
not  excepting  even  Professor  Mitterer,  the  most  accomplished  of  them  all« 
understood  me  whole  of  the  art  so  perfectly  as  i  did."  P.  69. 

About  this  time,  however,  a  lithographic  establishment  was 
begun  at  the  Royal  Board  for  surveying  the  kingdom  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  the  whole  of  which  was  then  under  surv’ey,  for  the  purpose 
of  proportioning  the  land  and  assessed  taxes ;  and  as  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  at  least  two  copies  of  each  original  map,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that,  the  expense  of  drawing  tlicm  would  be  far  greater 
than  of  printing  them  on  the  stone,  by  which  also  any  number  of 
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additional  copies  might  be  taken,  if  required,  exactly  similar  to 
the  original.  In  a  short  time,  30  or  40  draughtsmen  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  draw  15  or  20,000  plans  that  were  to  be  printed  from 
stones,  and  the  management  of  this  great  establishment  was-com- 
mitted  to  Senefelder.  To  this  he  now  gave  up  the  whole  of  his 
time,  and  in  a  few  days,”  says  he,  I  saw  my  most  sanguine 
hopes  realized,  and  an  ample  and  comfortable  provision  secured  to  me  for 
life ;  so  that  I  have  every  reason  to  respect  this  excellent  man  as  the  creator 
of  ray  fortune,  who  secured  me  from  want  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  and  placed 
me  in  such  circumstances,  that  I  need  not  look  to  my  art  alone  as  a  means 
of  subsistence.  All  the  useful  improvements  and  additions  that  I  have  since 
made  in  it,  are  entirely  owing  to  the  ease  and  independence  which  his  pa¬ 
tronage  procured  for  me.  My  salary  as  inspector  of  the  Royal  Lith<^Taphic 
Establishment  was  fixed  at  1500  florins  a-year,  and  that  of  my  friend  Gleiss- 
ner  at  1000  florins ;  and  I  moreover  obtained  permission  to  continue  the 
business  which  I  h^  hitherto  carried  on  in  coi^jiuiction  with  Baron  Aretin. 
This  happened  in  October  1809.”  P.  73. 

He  now  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  farther  improvement  of  li¬ 
thography,  and  to  the  composition  of  the  present  work,  which 
he  haa  long  meditated.  Of  his  improvements,  one  deserves 
particular  mention,  as,  if  it  answers  the  purpose,  it  will  carry  the 
use  of  lithography  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  it  is  at  present 
capable  of.  This  consists  in  the  substitution  of  an  artificial  com¬ 
position  for  the  stones,  which  are  far  from  being  so  convenient 
lor  the  purpose  of  printing  as  could  be  wished. 

“  I  discovered  that  my  chemical  printing  process  was  not  limited  to  stone 
only,  but  that  other  substances,  as  wora,  metal,  paper,  even  flit  sub¬ 
stances,  as  wax,  shell-lac,  and  rosin,  may  be  used  instaid  of  it  in  some  cases, 
and  under  certain  circumstances.  This  gave  me  the  hope  of  discovering  per¬ 
haps  at  some  future  time,  an  artificial,  less  bulky,  and  less  expensive  land  of 
stone  plate ;  and  in  this  I  succeeded  in  1813,  by  inventing  an  artificial  stone 
paper,  or  stone-like  composition,  which,  spread  on  paper  or  linen,  is  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  stones,  and  resembles  the  common  vellum."  P.  35. 

**  1.  The  composition  stone  plates  are  much  cheamr  than  the  natural  ones. 
9.  Their  weight  is  very  inconsiderable,  a  plate  of  folio  size  scarcely  weighing 
four  ounces.  3.  One  hundred  of  these  plates,  laid  one  upon  another,  do  not 
occupy  more  room  than  a  single  stone.  4.  The  resistance  of  these  plates  to 
the  strongest  press,  is  superior  to  that  of  stone,  copper,  and  even  iron  plates; 
as  their  elasticity,  without  the  least  alteration  of  their  surface,  withstands 
the  gmtest  imaginable  pressure  if  they  are  properly  mana{^.  5.  The 
drawing  on  these  plates  with  prepared  ink,  as  well  as  the  engraving  on  them, 
is  easier  than  on  real  stone  plates ;  the  latter  operation  is  particularly  well 
calculated  fer  them  plates.  6.  The  charging  and  printing  of  these  plates  is 
greatly  facilitated,  and  the  pressure  of  the  press  need  not  be  so  strong  as  for 
real  stones  ;  fbr  the  artificial  stone  plates  receive  and  give  out  the  printii^ 
ink  with  greater  facility.  7.  Lastly,  they  are  particularly  suited  for  all  kinds 
of  fac-siniilcs ;  so  that  by  the  mere  application  of  a  fresh  impression  upon 
another  plate,  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  original  may  be  obtained.  '1  his 
property  of  composition  plates  will  one  day  be  of  great  importance  in  stereo¬ 
typing  nooks,  and  other  common  printing  work.”  1*  83. 

Such  an  invention  would,  without  doubt,  open  a  ntjw  field  for 
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lithography ;  Imt  it  caliutily  has  not  yet '  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  Germany,  not  having  been  introduced  into  any  of  the 
establishments  in  France  or  England,  and  the  Institute  of  France 
having  indeed  offered  for  it  a  considerable  premium.  Another 
of  Senefelder's  improvements  was  the  printing  in  colours. 

**  Bach  progress  has  also  been  made  in  printing  in  colours,  that  I  produce 
not  only  coloi^xl  prints,  but  likewise  cqnes  so  like  oil  paintinm,  tl^  it  is 
impossinle  to  discover  any  difference  between  these  copies  and  the  original 
pictures.  I  farther  discovered  a  new  method  of  printing  playing  cards,  ta¬ 
pestry,  and  even  calico,  by  which  two  persons  in  one  oay  can  print  2000 
pieces  of  the  size  of  folio  uieets,  even  if  the  pattern  should  consist  of  100  or 
more  diffisrent  colours.  Incredible  as  this  assertion  at  present  may  seem,  1 
h<qie,  if  1  have  life  and  health,  to  lay  before  the  public  astonishing  sped- 
mens  of  this  new  process.'*  P.  80. 

To  remedy  tne  unskilfulness  of  the  printers,  he  also  invented 
a  press,  in  which  the  wetting,  cleaning,  and  charging  of  the 
stone  is  done  by  the  power  of  the  press  itself ;  and  a  model  of 
which,  exhibited  to  tne  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1817,  re- 
ccived  their  gold  medal. 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  the  account  whicli  the  inventor  has  gi¬ 
ven  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  litho^phy.  To  Senefelder 
b  thus  undoubtedly  due  not  only  the  original  conception  of  this 
new  method  of  printing,  but  also  the  merit  of  carrying  his  ideas 
into  complete  effect ;  and  while  few  arts  have  ever  arrived  at 
much  perfection  under  the  hands  of  their  first  projectors,  there 
is  even  at  present  no  process  of  consequence  in  lithography,  nor 
any  of  its  numerous  applications,  or  of  the  different  ways  of 
drawing  and  printing  on  the  stone,  which  we  do  not  trace  to  the 
skill,  perseverance,  and  inventive  genius  of  this  eminent  man, 
who  has  left  to  his  successors  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  task 
of  improving  on  his  various  derigns. 

Fnmi  Germany  lithography  extended,  tliough  slowly,  over 
llicrest  of  Europe.  Establishments  were  begun  in  Italy,  at 
Rome  find  at  Milan,  but  without  the  expected  success.  At 
Rerliti,  M.  Von  Reichc  opened  an  establishment  on  a  large  scale ; 
and  at  Su  Petersburgh  the  art  was  also  introduced  and  cultivated 
by  Raron  Shilling.  Several  attempts  had  been  made  by  M.  An¬ 
dre  and  by  M.  Von  Manlich,  to  introduce  it  into  France ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1815  or  1816,  that  Count  Lasteyrie  suc¬ 
ceeded,  by  his  zeal  and  activity,  in  fixing  a  permanent  establish¬ 
ment  in  Paris. 

**  Count  Lasteyrie  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  active  persons  in 
attempting  to  inUoduce  lithography  in  France.  He  performed  several  jour- 
iiics  into  Germany  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  information.  He  be¬ 
came  a  lithographer  himself,  procured  printers  from  Germany,  and  annoaa- 
ced  his  intention  of  publishing  a  complete  treatise  on  this  new  art. 

“In  the  interim  ^fr.  Flngleinann,  who  had  a  lithographic  estabhshment  at 
MuUiauseu,  scttl<.vl  in  Paris ;  and  as  be  perfuctly  understood  the  practical 
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put,  be  looa  mduoed  perfect  roecimeiu,  bv  which  he  dbuiaed  ui  hoBevr- 
•ble  mention  from  the  class  of  ^e  arts  .<^  tne  Institute. 

"  Count  Laste^e  was  also  highly  successful ;  but  as  his  establishment  had 
cost  him  a  oonsiwerable  sum,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  employ  lith(^^- 
phy  as  the  means  of  covering  his  cKpenses ;  and  this  art  having  once  beo^e 
with  him  an  oh^ect  «t  speculatioa,  he  thought  k  right  not  to  m^e  lus  treatise 
public :  thi^  Paris  jposaessed  two  considerable  litho^phic  establishments. 

"  Unfortunately  for  tbepi'^gress  of  lithomphv,  instead  of  mutually  com* 
municating  to  eacii  other  tne  discoveries  wmcn  they  made,  bodi  Englmann 
andLaateyrie  became  joaloua  of  one  another,  and  made  a  secret  of  the  whole 
procesa. 

"  At  this  tsm^  the  committee  of  the  School  of  the  Roval  Roads  and 
Bridges  obtained  from  the  director-general  the  permission  of  establishing  a 
lithographic  press.  As  J  was  then  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  pupils,  I  was 
entrusted  widi  the  management  of  Ae  establishment.”  Manual  Int.  p.  vi. 

In  these  establishments,  the  art  has  been  carried  to  great  per¬ 
fection  ;  and  many  of  their  productions  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  presses  at  Munich.  The  collection  of  prints  at  tlic  latter 
may  be  cmnpared  with  the  best  copperplate-engraving,  in  point 
of  sharpness  and  high  finish.  Into  England,  lithography  was 
introduced  by  M.  Andre,  but  was  scarcely  at  all  practised  in 
London,  till  it  was  revived  by  M.  Ackerman ;  and  several  other 
establishments  arc  now  carrira  on  in  that  city,  by  M.  Hullman- 
dell  imd  others,  chiefly  employed  in  printing  chalk  drawings, 
circular  letters,  and  fac-umiles  of  handwriting.  A  press  has  also 
been  for  many  years  employed  at  the  office  the  Horse  Guards. 
The  first  lithographic  establishment  in  Scotland  has  recently 
been  begun  in  this  city  by  Mr.  Ruthven,  the  w^eU-known  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  improved  printing  press,  who  has  been  applying  him¬ 
self  for  years  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  who  has  be¬ 
sides  rendered  an  essential  ser^nce  to  the  cause  of  lithography, 
by  a  very  simple  improvement  on  the  rolling  press  of  the  en¬ 
gravers,  by  which  it  is  made  to  combine  the  high  pressure  ne¬ 
cessary  for  lithographic  works  with  the  facility  of  ordinary 
printing;  Mr.  Lizars,  has  also,  we  understand,  l)een  cultivat¬ 
ing  lithography,  and  preparing  to  carry  it  on  along  with  the  en¬ 
graving  ;  and  a  society  has  Ix^n  formed  here  to  encourage  these 
promising  beginnings.  Lithography  has  thus  liccn  20  years  in 
extending  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities  of  Europe ;  but  such 
in  generi,  is  the  slow  progress  of  every  new  art.  Printing  it¬ 
self  did  not  come  into  general  use  throughout  Europe,  until  80 
years  after  its  first  invention,  and  10,  or  perhaps  20,  after  it  began 
to  be  practised  with  success  in  several  cities,  both  in  Germany  and 
Holland.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  lithography, 
as  it  becomes  better  known  and  understood,  will,  in  like  manner, 
adi^nce  with  increased  rapidity. 

We  may  now  explain  more  |)articularly  the  nature  of  the 
princqxil  materials,  and  the  leading  operations  in  lithography. 
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Tfie  stones  which  arc  found  to  answer  best  the  purposes  of  ti. 
thograpby,  are  of  the  same  kind  with  those  first  usra  by  Sene, 
felder,  and  are  still  also  found  in  greatest  abundance,  and  of 
largest  dimensions,  in  the  same  quarry.  This  is  Mtuated  at  the 
village  of  Solenhofen,  near  Papenheim,  in  Bavaria,  3  leagues 
from  the  town  of  Neuburgh,  on  the  Danube.  The  inhabitants 
there  are  almost  all  stone-masons  ;  and  the  country  abounds  so 
much  in  this  species  of  stone,  that  no  want  of  it  n^  be  felt  for 
centuries  to  come.  When  the  ground  is  uncovered,  they  appear 
lying  in  horizontal  strata,  which  spht  eauly  into  dates  of  ts. 
rious  thickness,  and  which,  from  the  quarries  of  Kellheim,  now 
exhausted,  have  received  the  name  of  Kellheim-stone  plates. 
The  stone  itself  is  a  species  of  marble,  or  limestone  of  a  very 
compact  earthy  texture,  aud  of  a  uniform  yellowish  white,  or  fawn 
colour,  nearly  resembling  a  hone,  or  razor  stone.  It  is  chiefly 
composed  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  with  about  one-dxth  part 
of  argillaceous,  and  one-fiftieth  of  rilidous  earth  ;  and  in  nitric, 
muriatic,  and  other  acids,  it  is  accordingly  almost  enUrely  di&. 
solved.  Jt  is  rather  lighter  than  marble,  and  rather  heavier  tliab 
chalk. 

Stones,  however,  possessing  nearly  the  same  qualities,  have 
been  found  in  other  places ;  and  as  every  stone,  indeed,  is  more 
or  lest  fit  for  the  printing,  which  effervesces  with  an  acid,  and 
imbibes  watery  and  greasy  liquids  with  facility,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  lithographic  fossils  are  extensively  distributed  in  the  mi¬ 
neral  kingdom.  Near  Chateauroux  and  CHatellerault,  in  France, 
stones  have  been  found,  possessing,  in  some  respects,  an  advantage 
over  those  of  Bavaria.  In  England,  also,  the  Bath  stone,  or  White- 
lias  limestone,  is  found  to  answer  the  purpose.  In  order  to  with¬ 
stand  the  pressure  necessary  in  the  printing,  a  stone  one  foot 
square  must  not  be  less  than  one  inch  in  thickness ;  and  one 
three  feet  square,  must  be  at  least  2  inches  thick.  When  too  thick, 
they  are  cut  by  a  saw ;  and  when  not  thick  enough,  they  may 
be  cemented  to  another  stone  or  hard  substance.  They  are  po¬ 
lished  by  rubbing  them  face  to  face,  with  sand  and  water  inter¬ 
posed,  until  they  become,  when  cleaned,  uniformly  white  and 
an  even  grain,  similar  to  that  of  a  sheet  of  vellum  paper ;  a 
higher  polish  is  obtmned  when  requisite,  by  rubbing  with  pu¬ 
mice-stone  instead  of  sand.' 

“  Different  grains  are  given,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  drawings: 
fine  and  delicate  drawings  require  a  very  fine  grain';  while  bold  and  spirited 
ones  require  a  coarser  one :  this  leads  us  to  remark,  that  lithographic  draw¬ 
ings  generally  fail  in  point  of  effect ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is 
chiefiy  occasioned  by  the  uniformity  of  the  grain  which  is  given  to  the  stone.** 
Manual,  p.  31. 
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In  the  production  of  aerial  perspective,  this  rule  is  especially 
to  be  obeyed. 

The  chief  ingredients  in  the  lithographic  ink,  are  wax,  soap, 
and  lamp  black.  For  drawing  on  the  stone,  any  greasy  liquid 
night  indeed  serve  as  an  ink,  and  any  fat  substance  for  chalk  ; 
but  to  give  these  materials  the  same  commodious  form  as  the 
ink  and  chalk  already  in  the  hands  of  artists,  the  others  are 
added  in  order  that  the  ink  may  be  formed  into  sticks  like  China 
ink,  and  used  with  a  pen,  or  hair  pencil,  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  the  chalk  into  ordinary  crayons.  The  composition  of  M. 
Raucourt  is  tallow  candle,  virgin  wax,  shell  lac,  and  common 
aoap  in  equal  quantities,  and  coloured  to  the  requisite  darkness 
with  lamp  black  of  the  finest  quality.  **  The  soap,'”  says  he, 

<  is  the  only  one  of  the  above  compounds  whose  proportion 
**  must  never  vary ;  its  office  is  to  render,  by  the  alcali  it  con- 

tains,  the  other  ingredients  soluble  in  water.””  For  chalk,  his 
compoation  is,  tallow,  2  oz.;  wax,  2^  oz.}  common  soap,  l|oz.; 
and  shell  lac,  1  oz. 

There  are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  drawing  is  execut¬ 
ed  in  the  stone,  each  having  its  peculiar  advantages  and  defects. 
They  may  all  be  arranged  into  tne  elevated,  the  engraved,  and 
the  mixed  styles :  in  the  first,  the  drawing  being  transferred  to 
the  stone,  or  executed  on  it  with  prepared  chalk,  or  ink,  resists 
the  action  of  the  acid,  and  is  consequently  elevated  above  the 
rest  of  the  stone,  on  which  only  the  acid  takes  effect.  In  the 
engraved  method,  agmn,  the  whole  of  the  stone  is  covered  with 
an  etching  ground,  to  resist  the  acid ;  and  the  lines  of  the  drawing 
being  cut  through  this  with  a  sharp  pointed  needle,  are  after¬ 
wards  sunk  or  engraved  by  the  acid,  or  else  by  cutting  into  the 
stone  itself.  The  elevation  on  the  one  hand,  however,  and  the 
depresrion  on  the  other,  are  both  extremely  inconsiderable ;  and 
hence  arises  the  third,  or  mixed  style,  where,  by  a  striking  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  lithography,  both  elevated  and  engraved  lines  are 
printed  from  the  same  slate.  The  elevated  method  is  mostly  in 
use  in  this  country,  and  also  in  France,  on  account  of  the  facili- 
fies  it  presents  both  for  drawing  and  printing,  and  the  number 
of  impressions  it  allows  to  be  taken  from  the  same  drawing. 
The  engraved  style,  however,  admits  of  greater  variety  and  ex¬ 
pression.  It  has  been  employed  with  great  success  in  Germa¬ 
ny  ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  skilful  engravers,  is  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing  admirable  specimens.  The  mixed  style  has  not  yet  been 
much  cultivated ;  though  it  is  undoubtedly  capable,  by  combin¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  both,  of  producing  the  finest  effect.  To 
the  elevated  style  belong  chalk  drawings,  pen  and  ink  drawings, 
and  drawings  in  imitation  of  wood  cuts.  For  chalk  drawings, 
VOL.  IV.  NO.  I.  o 
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the  stones  must  be  chosen  hard  and  clean,  and  prepared  with  a 
granular  texture,  which  should  vary  according  to  tne  nature  of 
the  drawings,  and  even  in  the  different  parts  of  each,  according 
to  the  delicacy  or  boldness  of  the  lines.  From  its  easy  exccu> 
tion,  the  chalk  manner  lias  been  greatly  practised ;  and  many 
highly  finished  drawings  have  shown  of  how  great  a  degree  of 
periection  it  is  susceptible.  Ink  drawing  with  the  steel  pen  and 
hair  pencil,  has  also  been  much  cultivaUxl,  and  is  applicable  to 
all  kinds  of  writing  and  printing,  and  to  drawings,  where  great 
nicety  is  not  required ;  and  may,  in  time,  also  be  employed  for 
the  higher  productions  of  art.  The  stones  for  this  purpose 
must  receive  a  very  fine  polish ;  and  the  ink  must  be  thickened 
a  little,  to  prevent  its  spr^ing  on  the  stone  prepared  for  carry¬ 
ing  it,  by  washing  it  with  a  solution  of  oil  in  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  with  soap  water,  or  by  any  other  means.  In  these  draw¬ 
ings,  the  steel  scraper  for  rulibing  out  any  of  the  lines,  which, 
in  chalk  drawings,  would  destroy  the  grain  of  the  stone,  is 
of  great  utility.  With  it  we  can  scrape  out  the  lines  any 
number  of  times,  give  sluu’pness  to  their  edges,  or  divide  a  line 
into  any  number  of  parts  or  dots.  The  scraper  also  enables  the 
artist  to  imitate  wexxl-cuts  in  lithography  with  great  ease,  by 
merely  covering  the  stone  with  printing  ink,  and  scraping  it 
away  where  the  plate  is  to  be  light ;  the  finer  lines  and  touches 
Wing  then  executed  with  the  pen  or  pencil  on  this  white  ground. 
The  methotl  of  making  transters,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
applications  of  lithography.  The  ink  used  for  this  purpose  is 
the  same  as  that  used  for  drawing,  and  the  paper  requires 
merely  to  be  sized,  with  a  mixture  of  gamboge,  with  gum, 
starch,  or  glue.  Of  the  drawings  in  the  engraved  style,  one  of 
the  most  striking  kind  is  that  where  the  drawing  itself  appears 
white  on  the  dark  ground  of  the  plate, — an  arrangement  which 
is  managed  in  lithography  with  great  ease,  and  produces,  in  many 
cases,  a  very  striking  effect  The  drawing  is  executed  or  trans. 
ferred,  with  blackened  gum-water,  on  a  stone  previously  washed 
with  a  solution  of  weak  aquafortis  ;  and  the  drawing  Wing  dry, 
the  roller  is  applied,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  stone  coverctl 
with  printing  ink,  which  also  adheres  to  the  drawing  so  long  as 
the  latter  continues  dry,  but  the  moment  it  is  wetted,  and  rolled 
again  with  the  same  roller,  it  appears  perfectly  white  and  clean. 
In  all  these  different  methods,  before  any  drawing  is  executed 
on  the  stone,  all  traces  of  any  former  design  must  be  obliterated 
by  rubbing  down  the  stone  till  they  disappear. 

The  drawing  being  executed,  the  next  object  Is  to  premre 
the  stone  for  printing;  by  the  application  of  acid,  wliicii  is 
poured  or  floated  over  its  surface,  and  afterwards  of  gnm'watcr. 
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a  process  sufficiently  simple,  yet  most  essential  to  the  production 
of  good  impressions,  and  therefore  requiring  to*  be  done  with 
care.'  ’  The  acid  should  be  diluted  with  about  100  times  its 
weight  of  water,  but  varying  in  strength  for  different  stones  and 
drawings.  If  too  strong,  it  carries  off  the  delicate  lines  of  the 
drawing,  and  if  too  weaK,  the  drawing  imbibes  too  mucb  print- 
ing  ink,  which  accumulates  on  the  stone,  and  soils  the  impres- 
gons.  The  use  of  the  acid,  according  to  Senefelder,  is  chiefly 
to  prepare  the  stone  for  receiving  the  gum-water,  which  repels 
the  printing  ink  still  more  effectually  than  pure  water.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  me  Manual,  the  object  of  the  acid  and  gum  is  first 
to  clean  off  the  dost  which,  in  graining  or  polishing  the  stone,  may  have 
filled  up  its  pores ;  secondly,  by  corroding  slightly  tne  surface  to  destroy 
those  small  greasy  particles  which  might  by  accident  have  adhered  to  the 
stone,  and  might  thereby  soil  the  impression ;  thirdly,  by  increasing  the 
pores  of  the  stone,  to  enable  it  to  imbibe  wet  with  more  facility  ;  fourthly, 
to  render  the  chalk  or  the  ink  insoluble  in  water,  by  means  of  the  acid  which 
unites  itself  to  the  alkali  contained  in  them ;  in  fine,  the  'gum- water  is 
poured  on  the  stone  to  fill  up  its  pores,  and  l^dcr  it  from  receiving  the 
printing-ink  where  it  ought  not.” 

The  stone  being, thus  prepared,  is  ready  for  the  press,  and  it 
is  now  that  the  greatest  difficulties  in  lithography  begin  to  oc¬ 
cur.  But  we  must  refer,  for  the  deUuls  of  the  process,  to  the 
above  works,  where  the  various  processes  are  described  with 
minuteness,  together  with  the  precautions  to  be  observed,  the 
errors  to  be  avoided,  and  the  remedies  to  be  used.  We  may 
only  remark,  in  general,  that  the  operation  is  entirely  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  common  type-printing  with  the  ink-roller,  only 
that  between  the  throwing  off  of  the  successive  impressions,  the 
stone  is  regularly  wiped  with  a  sponge  moistened  in  gum- water. 
The  pressure  also  required  for  stone  impressions,  is  much  greater 
than  with  types,  and  perhaps  even  exceeds  what  is  necessary  for 
engravings.  This  circumstance  has  introduced  into  lithogriqihy 
a  peculiar  kind  of  press,  termed  the  scraper.  The  stone,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  frame  in  which  it  is  fixed,  is  drawn  by  force 
under  the  edge  of  a  boaril  or  scraper,  which  is  strongly  pressed 
agtinst  its  surface, — a  skin  of  leather  being  interposc'd  between 
them.  The  friction  here,  and  consequent  waste  of  jxiwer,  must . 
be  enormous;  and  the  whole  machine  seems  to  be  but  a  rude,  i 
unskilful,  and  imperfect  contrivance.  The  rolling  press  already 
mentioned,  as  us^  by  Mr.  Ruthven,  works  with  far  less  power, 
with  much  more  facility,  and  throws  off  impressions  with  equal 
perfection.  It  cannot  fail,  therefore,  we  imagine,  to  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  lithographer.  Instead  of  being 
draggeii  under  a  scraper,  the  stone  and  its  frame  are  here  mode 
to  jass  lietween  two  rollers,  which  arc  not,  however,  fixed  and 
immoveable,  either  up  or  down,  as  in  the  ordinary  press  of 
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engravers,  so  that  the  copper-plate,  once  entered,  cannot  be 
drawn  back,  blit  is  carried  onward  till  it  comes  out  at  the  op. 
ponte  side  of  the  press,-— «n  arrangement,  in  man^r  respects, 
very  inconvenient ;  but  one  of  them  can  be  riused  or  depressed 
with  the  utmost  fadlit^,  and  can  thus  be  made  to  p'ess  against 
the  interposed  stone  with  greater  or  less  force,  or  with  no  force, 
at  all.  The  stone,  therefore,  being  carried  forward  under  the 
required  pressure  till  a  proof  is  obtained,  it  is  instantly  relieved 
from  this  pressure,  and  drawn  back  with  ease  to  be  gummed 
and  inked  for  the  succeeding  impression. 


Abt.  V.  Memoira  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth^  Esq.  begun 
hif  himself  and  concluded  by  his  Daughter^  Maria  Edgeworth. 
S  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  890.  London,  Hunter.  1820. 

We  may  safely  sa^,  that  from  the  very  singular  circumstances 
in  which  this  work  is  given  to  the  world,  from  its  character  dis¬ 
tinctly  two-fold,  and  aspect  manifold,  we  have  experienced,  in 
treating  of  it,  a  degree  of  perplexity  to  which  we  have  been 
strangers  during  the  course  of  our  labours.  Mr.  Edgeworth, 
as  introduced  to  our  acquaintance  by  himself  we  hesitate  not 
to  say,  we  dislike.  The  same  Mr.  Edgeworth  presented  by  bis 
daughter,  we  can  esteem  and  even  admire.  His  own  portion  of 
the  memoirs,  and  the  life  which  that  portion  embraces,  appear 
to  us  alike  to  offend  against  good  taste  and  good 'feeling ;  while 
his  daughter  embalms  her  father''s  memory,  by  a  tribute  dis- 
playing  even  more  than  Miss  Edgeworth's  usual  grace  and  dig¬ 
nity.  When  perusing  the  continuation  of  her  father’s  histor}', 
we  were  embarrassed  between  our  new  impressions,  and  our  pre¬ 
vious  unfavourable  verdict,  till  dislike  was  changed,  as  by  a  charm, 
into  respect ;  and  we  were  visited  by  something  like  compunction 
for  that  judgment  which  we  had  intended  to  pronounce  on  h'ls 
character.  It  is  our  sincere  wish,  indeed,  that  Miss  Edgeworth 
alone  had  been  her  father’s  biographer;  or,at  least, that  she  hod  so 
far  stretched  the  authority  of  an  editor,  as  to  have  substituted  the 
third  person  for  the  first ;  and,  by  that  simple  and  harmless  ex¬ 
pedient,  rescued  his  memoir  from  the  appearance  of  repulsive 
egotism.  We  are  cerUunly  surprised  it  did  not  occur  to  her,  that 
her  father  was  by  far  too  meritorious  a  man  to  be  endured  in  a 
detail  of  his  own  life ;  that  he  did  too  many  able  things,  and 
said  too  many  witty,  made  too  many  clever  discoveries,  and 
performed  too  many  praiseworthy  actions,  to  leave  him  a  chauce 
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for  the  reader's  favour,  when  he  himself  is  his  own  recorder. 
We  avow  a  strong  disinclinatioD,— and  we  avow  it  as  a  fledge 
of  our  imparUality, — to  occaaon  to  Miss  Edgeworth  the  slightest 
pain,  in  our  freer  treatment  of  a  subject,  to  her  so  grave  and  so 
sacred.  But  she  has  herself  made  us  so  much  esteem  her  father’s 
real  character,  in  that  portion  of  his  life,  too,  when  character  is 
oaost  important,  in  his  manhood  and  old  age,  that  we  are  relieved 
from  our  self  accusation,  and  perhaps  hurtful  delicacy,  when 
ve  censure  the  faults,  and  smile  at  the  absurdities  of  his  youth, 
obtruded  as  they  are  on  our  view  by  his  own  unadvised  details. 
Lest  the  reader  shall  censure  mucn  in  the  first  volume,  and 
laugh  at  more,  we  think  it  fair  to  premonish  him,  that  the  man 
whose  earlier  history  he  reads,  and  almost  discredits,  who  appears 
to  him  vmn,  egotistical,  and  often  absurd,  is,  nevertheless,  destin¬ 
ed,  on  the  best  authority,  to  take  a  place  in  his  favour  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  husband  and  father ;  a  firm  mend,  and  delightful  compa¬ 
nion  ;  a  disinterested  patriot,  and  an  enlightened  philanthropist. 

The  Memoirs  by  Mr.  Edgeworth  commence  with  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Edgeworth  family ;  their  English  origin,  (Edge- 
worth  or  Edgeware  in  Middlesex)  and  their  migration  to  Ire¬ 
land  in  1583.  An  enumeration  follows  of  the  monks  and  bi¬ 
shops  who  adorned  the  name,  and  of  the  baronets  who  were  not, 
but  ought  to  have  been,  created  in  the  family.  One  knight, 
however,  at  least,  it  can  claim ;  for  it  is  on  record  that  Charles 
II.  did  one  day  catch,  straying  in  England,  a  certain  Irish  John 
Edgeworth,  and  much  agmnst  his  will,  (knighthood  always  being 
against  the  will,)  threw  the  honour  over  him,  much,  we  suppose, 
as  a  wild  colt  is  run  up  into  the  corner  of  a  field  and  bridled. 
This  court  favour  does  not  stand  unexplained.  Lady  Edge- 
worth,  “  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,”  is  presented  ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  that  profligate  court,  is  insulted.  The 
lady  will  not  return  to  such  a  presence ;  and  so  the  honour  of 
knighthood  is  thrown  away  ! 

Mr.  Edgeworth's  mother  was  daughter  of  Samuel  Lovell,  a 
Welsh  Judge ;  who  was  son  of  Sir  Salathiel  Lovell,  recorder  of 
London ;  and  in  that  office  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  Losing  his  memory  in  hi;s 
old  age,  he  was  facetiously  called  the  obliviscor  of  London ; 
and  is  said  to  have  answered,  on  one  occasion,  to  a  petulant 
pleader, who  told  him  that  he  had  forgotten  the  law :  “  Young 
inan,  I  have  forgotten  more  law  than  you  will  ever  remember.” 
The  Welsh  Judge  must  have  been  a  very  stately  personage. 
"  My  grandfather,  the  Welch  Judge,  travelling  over  the  sands  near 
Beaumorris,  as  he  was  going  circuit,  was  overtaken  by  the  night,  and  by 
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the  tide ;  hia  coach  waa  aet  fast  in  a  quick-aand ;  the  water  aoon  rose  into 
the  coach,  and  hia  renter,  and  some  other  attendanta,  crept  out  of  the 
windows  and  mounted  on  the  roof,; and  on  the  coach-box.  llie  Judge  let 
the  water  rise  to  hia  very  lipa,  and  with  beconaing  gravity  replied,  to  all  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  hia  attendanta,  *  1  wiD  follow  your  counsel,  if  you  can 
quote  any  precedent  for  a  Judge's  mounting  a  coach-box."  Vol.  L  P.  19. 

OmlttiDg  aU  Lady  Edgeworth's  anecdotes  for  a  period  of  nine¬ 
ty  years,  and  five  reigns,  as  not  being  an  essentim  part  of  his 
proper  bit^aphy,  Mr.  Edgeworth  arrives  at  his  own  birth  in 
Pierrepoint  Street,  Bath,  in  1744.  He  recollects  much  of  his 
own  infantine  history, — almost  his  being  nursed, or  rather  starved, 
by  two  successive  worthies  with  the  appropriate,  but  very  rin- 
gular  names  of  nurse  Se^ and  nurse  Evil ! — and  of  the  agreeable 
surprise,  which  once  betel  him,  of  a  temperate  lecture  from  his 
mother,  on  restraining  the  angry  passiems,  instead  of  a  flogging, 
for  launching  the  red-hot  heater  of  a  smoothing  iron  at  his  elder 
brother.  «  My  wish,"  said  she,  “  is  to  teach  you  to  command 
«  your  temper ;  no  one  can  do  that  for  you  so  well  as  you  can 
“  do  it  for  yourself."  These  words  Mr.  Edgeworth  never  for¬ 
got  ;  and  they  often,  though  not  always,  occurred  in  after  life 
to  compose  his  mind  wlien  ruffled  by  passion ;  as  he  avows  it  was 
too  apt  to  be.  Mr.  Edgeworth,  as  a  second  son,  w^  much  left 
to  nature  in  matters  of  health  and  habits;  and  educated,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  a  view  to  commerce.  But  succeeding,  by  his 
brother’s  death,  to  the  primogenitureship,  his  value  experienced 
a  proportional  rise ;  and,  in  order  to  fit  him  for  the  squiralty 
and  the  bar,  he  was  muflled  up,  and  aired  out,  and  dosed 
with  spring  physic,  all  in  conformity  to  the  dicta  of  the  hu¬ 
moral  pathology  then  in  vogue. 

Mecnanics  formed  one  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  most  favoured 
pursuits,  from  his  boyhood  to  the  close  of  his  life.  At  a  very 
parly  age  this  taste  was  elicited,  by  a  virit  to  a  gentleman  iu 
Dublin,  who  made  electrifying-machines  and  orreries  for  his 
amusement.  In  1752  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  sent  to  a  great  pub¬ 
lic  school  Warwick,  where  the  pestiferous  custom  of^^^^'iw^ 

{)rcvmled,  (as,  wonderful  to  relate,  it  still  does  at  schools  in  cn- 
ightened  England !)  and  he  luul  his  share  of  the  inefiabic  sul- 
fering  and  deplorable  example  of  that  most  execrable  of  tyran¬ 
nies.  Poor  Cowper  shuddered  in  his  manhood  when  he  thought 
of  his  “tomenfor"  at  sdiool,  above  whose  shoe-buckles  he  never 
dared  to  raise  his  eyes !  X^t  any  one  read  the  passage  which 
follows,  and  plead,  if  he  can,  for  a  system  from  which  sucli 
an  act,  as  is  described,  could  arise  once  in  a  hundred  years ! 

"  I  had  been  accustomed  to  the  affection  of  all  my  family  at  home,  ami 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  that  love  of  power  and  of  tyranny,  which 
seems  almost  innate  in  certain  minds.  A  full  grown  boy,  just  ready  for 
college,  made  it  his  iavotuite  amusement  to  haraaa  the  mmcls,  and  umneui 
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'tbc  bodies  of  bis  younger  schooI-fcllows.  A  little  boy,  with  remarkably 
long  flaxen  hair,  and  myself,  were  the  chosen  objects  of  his  cruelty ;  he 
used  to  knot  our  hair  toother,  and  drag  us  up  and  down  the  school-rooln 
stairs,  for  his  diversion.  One  cveninj:^  when  Dr.  Lydiat,  and  all  Uie  boys, 
excepting  my  tormentor  and  myself,  had  ^one  to  church,  he  caught  me, 
and  confining  me  with  iron  grasp  between  his  knees,  he  pulled  a  smul  black 
box  from  his  pocket,  which,  with  a  terrific  voice  and  countenance,  he  in> 
formed  me  was  filled  with  dead  men's  fat ;  with  the  fat  of  a  man  who  had 
lately  been  hanged ;  this  he  invited  me  to  cat ;  and,  upon  my  refusing  to 
do  so  with  manifest  signs  of  horror  and  disgust,  he  crammed  my  mouth 
with  it  till  1  was  nearly  sufibcated.  The  box  contained,  it  is  true,  nothing 
but  spermaceti,  but  to  me  it  was  dreadful  as  poison,  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  tart  woman  came,  he  i^in  seixed  me,  and  again  attempted 
to  cram  my  mouth  with  the  contents  of  his  accursed  box,  instead  of  per¬ 
mitting  me  to  regale  myself  with  damson  tart.  Roused  to  desperate  ro- 
sbtance,  I  struck  him  on  the  face  with  my  utmost  strength ;  he,  of  course, 
knocked  me  down  so  decidedly,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  1  should  ever 
get  up  again.  Another  school-fellow  of  mine  was  present,  Cliristopher  Wren, 
grandson  of  the  great  Sir  Christopher.  Though  far  inferior  in  strength 
and  siac  to  my  tormentor.  Wren  could  not  restrain  his  indignation  from 
venting  itself  in  terms  that  immediately  produced  a  blow. .  A  battle  en¬ 
sued,  which  would,  as  the  spectators  said,  nave  terminated  in  favour  of  my 
champion,  if  it  had  continued ;  but  I  had  run  into  the  room  where  Dr. 
Lydiat  was,  an  action  of  no  common  daring,  and  infonned  him  of  the  com¬ 
bat.  Wren  met  witli  the  applause  which  was  due  to  his  humanity  and 
courage,  not  only  from  his  master,  but  from  his  schoolfellows.”  lb. 
Pp.  49—51. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  any  more  of  rather  nu¬ 
merous  school  reminiscences. 

At  sixteen,  Mr.  Edgeworth  is  married,  in  jeaty  to  his  partner 
at  a  ball,  the  key  of  the  door  serving  for  a  ring.  The  incident 
is  nevertheless  taken  so  seriously  by  his  father,  that  he  positive¬ 
ly  institutes  a  suit  of  jactitation  of  marriage^  in  the  ccclesiasti- 
courts,  to  restore  young  benedict  to  single  blessedness. 
The  incident  is  ominous ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  singularities  of 
Mr.  EdTOworth’s  history,  that  he  was  four  times  married,  in 
eoniwf,  ixjsidcs. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  merely  tries  gambling  and  drinking,  that  he 
may  learn  to  avoid  both ;  and  succeeds.  The  debaucheries 
which  then  disgraced  the  universities,  as  well  English  as  Irish, 
leave  him  uninfected,  both  at  Dublin  and  Oxford.  When  at 
the  last-mentioned  university,  he  is  much  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  an  old  friend  of  his  father’s,  a  Mr.  Elcrs,  a  gentleman  of 
good  estate  in  tlic  neighbourhood ;  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Elers’ 
iiricndly  warning  on  that  head,  is  married,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
moctcen,  to  one  of  his  daughters,  by  that  regular  practitioner, 
the  blacksmith  of  Gretna  Green.  Mr.  Elcrs  liad  acquired  his 
estate,  of  Black  Bourtun,  as  it  was  called,  in  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  way.  Having  come  down  as  a  lawyer,  from  chunibcrs  in 
town,  to  arrange  the  cuntract-nialriiuomal  between  the  heiress 
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and  a  much  mmre  fashionable  intended,  of  the  name  of  Grosre* 
nor,  he  agreed  to  the  sudden  proposal  of  Mr.  Grosvenor — whose 
objections  to  the  incumbranccy  as  he  called  the  lady,  overcame 
his  love  for  her  broad  lands — to  take  the  whole  Imrgain,  gratisy 
off  his  hands.  The  new  arrangement  succeeded.  The  father 
liked  the  counsellor  better  than  the  fop ;  and  the  blushing  La- 
vinia  was  submissive,  dutiful,  and  accommodating.  We  re¬ 
commend  the  description  of  the  domestic  economy  ot  this  couple 
as  affording  a  most  salutary  lesson.  A  family,  vrith  an  income 
from  their  estate  equal,  probably,  to  three  thousand  per 
annum  now,  were  actually  ruined  from  mere  indolence  and  ne¬ 
glect  The  estate  was  mortgaged  and  frittered  away,  and  Mr. 
Elers  was  in  jail  for  a  time  at  the  suit  of  a  vindictive  creditor. 
The  description  is  spirited. 

But  Mr.  Elers,  by  tiis  marriage  and  new  connexions,  was  at  once  talcei 
out  of  the  line  of  life  for  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  to  which  he  was 
suited  by  his  talents  and  early  habits.  By  his  appUcaUon  and  good  con¬ 
duct,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  coming  fast  into  business,  and 
he  bad,  before  his  marriage,  a  fair  prospect  of  rising  to  the  foremost  ranks 
of  his  profession.  He  now  became  a  country  gentleman,  without  con¬ 
nexions,  except  those  of  his  wife,  and  without  name  or  influence.  He  gave 
up  his  profession,  to  please  his  father-in-law,  to  whom  he  felt  gratitude  that 
did  him  honour ;  but  besides,  he  had  considerable  expectancies  from  Mr. 
Hungerford,  and  was  bound  to  him  by  prudence  as  well  as  gratitude.  That 
industry,  which  had  carried  Mr.  Elers  through  the  irksome  study  of  his 
profession,  entirely  failed  him  in  his  new  situation.  He  knew  nothing  of 
country  business ;  he  had  no  taste  for  field  sports,  or  for  the  conversation 
of  the  neighbouring  squires.  He  had  not  acquired  the  habit  of  com¬ 
mitting  his  thoughts  to  writing,  which  prevented  him  from  making  any 
practical  use,  as  an  author,  of  tne  stores  which  he  had  laid  up  in  his  capa¬ 
cious  memory.  In  short,  he  had  no  object  in  view  to  excita  nis  ambition. 
Having  no  interest  in  the  common  routine  of  a  country  life,  he  had  little  to 
do,  and  that  little  he  neglected.  The  family  into  which  he  married  was 
proud,  and  when  an  heir  to  the  family  was  bom,  no  expense  was  spared  to 
celebrate  the  important  event ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Elers  had  in  perfection  one 
essential  quality  of  a  wife,  before  her  husband  could  look  about  him,  she 
had  celebrated  two  or  three  such  festivals.  The  lady,  had  she  been  ever  so 
well  versed  in  family  economy,  could  not,  during  such  an  incessant  produc¬ 
tion  of  children,  have  been  of  much  service  in  managing  the  family.  Be¬ 
sides  the  servants  necessary  in  a  gentleman’s  family,  there  were  four  or  five 
nurses  to  be  maintained,  humoured,  and  kept  from  breaking  the  peace.  Now, 
Mrs.  Elers  did  not  possess  any  one  talent  necessary  for  governing  a  family, 
except  good  humour ;  and  this  quality  in  her  arose,  in  some  degree,  from 
weakness,  and  from  hatred  of  trouble.  A  very  old  steward  of  the  Hunger- 
ford  family  managed  all  the  business  of  the  estate ;  a  great  part  of  which 
business  consisted  in  choosing,  feDing,  and  cutting  up  wood  for  fuel.  This 
poor  little  man,  eighty  years  of  age,  used  to  be  seen  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
upon  a  little  grey  horse  with  shaggy  hair  and  a  long  flaxen  mane  and  tail, 
riding  about  tbe  grounds,  and  seeming  to  conduct  a  nmuber  of  labourers, 
who  md  precisely  what  they  pleased.  The  value  of  the  timber  cut  down 
for  firing  was  more  than  equal  to  the  price  of  the  coals  sufficient  for  the 
house,  and  the  expense  of  making  it  up  for  use  was  still  greater.  Every 
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port  of  the  domestic  expenditure  was  carried  on  in  this  manner,  so  that  in 
a  few  years  after  the  death  of  his  father>in-law,  Mr.  filers  found  himself 
in  distress,  withont  having  been  guilty  of  the  sli^test  extravagance.”  lb. 
ly  8»— 85. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  owed  much  to  his  mother.  She  had  culti> 
vated  a  powerful  understanding,  much  agmnst  the  wishes  of 
her  mother,  who  conformed  to  the  notable  maxim  of  the  age, 
that  reading  was  a  waste  of  time  in  a  young  woman.  On  her 
death-bed  she  admonished  her  son  to  learn  to  say  **  No,''  and  to 
avmd  rash  projecting  and  procrasUnation.  Her  own  confidence  in 
future  happiness  we  certmnly  cannot  admit  to  be  orthodox  or  even 
logical — “  If  there  is  a  state  oXjust  retribution  in  another  world, 

«  I  must  be  happy,  for  I  have  suffered  during  the  greatest 
«  part  of  my  life,  and  /  know  that  I  did  not  deserve  it  by  my 
«  thoughts  and  actions.*' 

Mr.  Edgeworth  becomes  still  more  devoted  to  mechanics ;  his 
enthunasm,  however,  always  receiving  its  new  impulses  from 
the  merest  accidents.  Improvements  in  the  construction  of  car¬ 
riages  were  for  years  his  favourite  pursuit ;  and  as  he  was  most 
laudably  practical  in  his  experiments,  he  seldom  entered  a  town 
without  a  fair  portion  of  the  less  occupied  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  doing  the  honours  of  attendance  upon  some  strange  vehicle 
in  which  he  rode.  Sometimes  he  had  four  wheels,  sometimes 
only  on^,  with  a  balance-weight  on  both  sides.  Sometimes  his 
carriage  was  made  with  a  perch,  at  others  without  one ;  and  on 
one  occasion  he  dispensed  with  the  requisite  of  horses,  and  went 
by  sails.  In  London  he  attends  the  scientific  deceptions  of  the 
celebrated  Comus,  the  Boaz  of  the  day ;  and  of  course  finds 
them  all  out  This  makes  him  acquainted  with  a  remarkable 
private  conjuror  and  fine  gentleman  of  the  day.  Sir  Francis 
Delaval,  whom,  wdth  our  modern  notions,  we  should  call  very 
bad  company  for  a  young  man  of  two  and  twenty.  Sir  Francis 
had  also  discovered  Comas’s  secrets.  Mr.  Edgeworth  receives 
an  invitation  to  Sir  Francis  Delaval's  house,  where  he  spends 
six  weeks,  and  gets  great  insight  into  the  world,  especially 
the  very  profligate  world  of  fashion  of  the  period.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  pre-concerted  confederacy.  Sir  Francis  and  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  far  exceed  Comus  in  legerdemain ;  and  the  whole  town, 
in  the  fashionable  sense,  crowd  their  exhibitions.  This  love  for 
the  distinction  of  exhibition  was  not  then  visited  by  the  ridicule 
which  is  now  its  remorseless  attendant,  and  higher  characters 
than  even  Sir  Francis  Delaval  were  ambitious  of  it  The  then 
Duke  of  York  must  needs  perform  Lothario;  and  Macktin  the 
player  is  employed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  get¬ 
ting  up  “  The  Fair  Penitent,"  in  a  superb  private  theatre  near 
the  gate  of  the  Park.  The  parts  were  thus  cast : , 
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Jdly 


.  Afr.  j.  Ddsval. 

. Sir  F.  TVIaval. 

AUflTnnn^  . 

— . Sir  J.  Wrottesly. 

CalistA 

_ Ladv  Stanhone. 

T  Jkvinifl  _  -  T  MpTlwimnc 

**  Calista  was  admir{d)ly  acted  by  Lady  Stanhom,  and  Ho- 
“  ratio  by  Sir  Francis,  Sciolto  was  very  well ;  and  lAtthario  was 
**  as  warm  and  as  hasty^  and  as  much  in  love,  as  the  fair  Calista 
“  could  possibly  wish/ 

The  following  mode  of  spending  the  evening  we  should  not 
recommend  to  young  men  of  the  present  day,  whose  notions  of 
respectability  are  high  set. 

“  After  the  piece.  Sir  Francis  and'his  friends  from  the  real  theatres,  re¬ 
tired  to  sup  and  to  criticise,  at  the  King's  Arms,  Covent  Garden.  It  was 
singi^  that  Sir  Francis,  who  was  the  projector  of  the  scheme,  preferred 
supping  with  his  critical  friends  to  partaking  of  an  entertainment  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  a  spkndid  company.  1  accompanied  Sir  Francis  Dela- 
val,  and  we  passed  a  most  agreeable  evening.  The  company  were,  in  fact, 
all  performing  amusing  pai^,  though  they  were  off  the  stage.  After  we 
had  supped,  Macklin  called  for  a  night-cap,  and  threw  off  his  wig.  This, 
it  was  whispered  to  me,  was  a  signal  of  ms  intention  to  he  entertaining. 
Flays,  playwrights,  enunciation,  action,  every  thing  belonging  to  eloquence, 
of  every  species,  was  discussed.  Angelo,  the  graceful  fendng-master,  and 
Hensley  the  actor,  were  of  the  party.  Angelo  was  consulted  by  Bensley  on 
what  he  ot^ht  to  do  with  his  lum^  while  be  was  shaking.  Angelo  told 
him,  that  it  was  impossible  to  prescribe  what  he  should  always  do  with 
them  ;  but  that  it  was  easy  to  tellhim  what  should  not  be  done — ‘  he  should 
not  put  them  into  his  breeches  pockets," — a  custom  to  which  poor  Ben- 
sley  was  much  addicted."  -  lb.  pp.  124, 125. 

Frolic  was  the  poor  ambition  and  almost  total  employment  of 
young  men  of  fashion  in  those  days.  Sir  Francis  Delaval  wu»  a 
master  in  this  line,  and  never  had  more  use  for  his  talent  than  in 
his  electioneering  adventures.  The  election  for  Andover  turned 
on  a  ungle  sturdy  voter’s  determination.  The  man  was  impracti¬ 
cable.  Nothing  could  move  him ;  till  he  dropped  a  hint  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  fire-eaier !  Sir  Francis  sent  a  servant  express 
to  London  for  Angelo,  who  soon  thundered  into  Andover,  in 

a  chjuse  and  four,  to  eat  fire  for  Sir  Francis  Delaval’s  friend !” 
Sir  Francis  carried  his  election,  by  taking  wits  and  will  and  all 
from  the  elector,  by  the  awful  exhibition  !  But  he  had  nearly 
lost  his  scat  on  the  next  occasion,  because  of  certiun  tea-canisters 


which  he  had  gifted  to  the  Mayoress,  on  the  last  election,  turn¬ 
ing  out  to  be  plated  instead  of  silver !  This  affront  was  to  de¬ 
cide  the  approaching  contest  In  vain  the  Baronet  protested, 
to  the  inexorable  Lady,  ignorance  of  the  fraud.  A  squire 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  positively  to  be  put  in  nomination 
by  her  next  day.  In  the  mean  time  a  London  candidate 
gave  notice  of  liis  approach ;  no  less  a  person  than  the  fa- 
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thcr  of  the  city,  Sir  Robert  Ladbroke,  the  rich,  gouty,  and 
generous.  His  letter  was  to  the  Mayor  of  Andover ;  and  it 
dwelt  much  on  a  dry  well-aired  lodging  and  bed,  and  every 
possible  comfort  and  convenience  thereto  supcradded.  With 
the  utmost  joy  the  Mayoress  provided  every  thing  in  her  own 
house,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  squire  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  morning  of  election  approached — arrived, — but  no  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Ladbroke !  Expresses  had  been  sent  to  hurry  him — all  in 
vain !  The  hour  came,  and  no  one  appeared  but  the  author  of 
the  trick.  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  who  was  of  course  returned  with- 
out'opposition  !  In  his  attorney’s  bill  was  the  following  article. 

‘‘  To  being  tlirown  out  of  the  window  of  the  George  Inn,  An- 
“  dover — «to  my  leg  being  thereby  broken — to  surgeon’s  bill, 
and  loss  of  time  and  business,  all  in  the  service  of  Sir 
Francis  Delaval,  Five  hundred  pounds.”  By  the  way,  this 
mode  of  disposing  of  one  or  more  of  a  dinner  party  was 
very  usual  in  the  last  age ;  and  as  potation  was  unrestricted,  it 
was  often  actually  executed.  The  reader  may  have  some  curio¬ 
sity  to  be  informed  in  what  manner  so  extraordinary  a  particular 
of  the  account  was  made  out  against  the  Baronet.  ^  When  this 
curious  item  came  to  be  explained,  it  appeared  that  the  attorney  had,  by 
way  of  promoting  Sir  Francis’s  interest  in  the  borough,  sent  car^  of  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  officers  of  a  regiment  in  the  town,  in  the  name  of  the  mayor 
and  corporation,  inviting  them  to  dine  and  drink  his  Majesty’s  health  on  his 
birth-day.  He,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  a  similar  invitation  to  the  mayor 
and  corporation,  in  the  name  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  The  two  com¬ 
panies  met,  complimented  each  other,  eat  a  good  dinner,  drank  a  hearty  bot¬ 
tle  of  wine  to  hu  Majesty’s  health,  and  prepared  to  break  up.  'fhe  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  regiment,  being  the  politest  man  in  company,  made  a 
'  handsome  speech  to  Mr.  Mayor,  thanking  him  for  his  hospitable  invitation 
and  entertainment.  '  No,  Colonel,'  replied  the  Mayor,  '  it  is  to  you  thanks 
are  due  by  me  and  by  my  brother  aldermen  for  your  generous  treat  to  us.* 
'I'he  Colonel  replied  with  as  much  warmth  as  good  breeding  would  allow : 
the  Mayor  retorted  with  downright  anger,  swearing  that  he  would  not  be 
choused  by  the  bravest  colonel  in  his  Alajesty's  service.  ‘  Mr.  Mayor,’  said 
the  Colonel,  ‘  there  is  no  necessity  for  displaying  any  vulgar  passion  on  tliis 
occasion.  Permit  me  to  shew  you  that  I  have  here  your  obliging  card  of  in¬ 
vitation.’ — ‘  Nay,  Mr.  Colonel,  here  is  no  opportunity  for  bantering,  there  is 
your  card.* 

"  Upon  examining  the  cards,  it  was  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  an 
attempt  to  ffisguise  it,  both  cards  were  written  in  the  same  band  by  some  ’ 
person,  who  designed  to  make  fools  of  them  all.  Every  eye  of  the  coqiora- 
tioo  turned  spontaneously  upon  the  attorney,  who,  of  course,  atteiidcil  all 
public  meetings.  His  impudence  suddenly  gave  way ;  he  faltered,  and  be¬ 
trayed  liimself  so  fully  by  his  confusion,  that  the  Colonel,  in  a  tit  of  suin- 
maiy  justice,  threw  him  out  of  the  window.  For  this  Sir  Francis  Delaval 
was  charged  five  hundred  pounds."  Ib.  Pp.  133 — 135. 

We  think  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  any  young  man  of 
fashion  who  should  now-a-days  |)crpctratc,  or  attempt,  or  even 
project  a  degrading  performance,  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  rccort's 
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of  Sir  Francis  Dclaval,  would  seal  his  reputation  for  life.  Sir 
Francis  Delaval,  drcss^  in  the  Eastern  costume,  with  Foote  for 
his  coadjutor  or  dragoman,  actually  told  fortunes,  for  several 
weeks,  in  a  dark  room  in 'Leicester  Fields.  He  sat  with  a  huge 
drum  before  him,  which,  he  gave  out,  held  his  familiar  demon.  - 
The  whole  town  resorted  to  this  oracle. 

“  It  was  said,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  while  this  dduaion  lasted, 
more  matches  were  made,  and  more  intrigues  were  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
by  Sir  Francis  Delaval  and  his  associates,  than  all  the  meddling  old  la^es 
in  London  could  have  effected  or  even  suspected  in  as  many  raonms.  Among 
the  marriages  was  that  of  Lady  Nassau  Paulet  with  Sir  Francis  himself.  This 
was  the  great  olyect  of  the  whole  contrivance.  As  soon  as  it  was  accomplished, 
the  conjuror  prudently  decamped,  before  an  inquiry  too  minute  could  be  made 
into  his  supernatural  powers.  Lady  Nassau  Paulet  had  a  very  large  for* 
tune,  I  believe  eighty  thousand  poruids,  of  all  which  Sir  Francis  Delaval 
became  possessed  by  this  marria^.  Her  ladyship  died  soon  afterwards, 
and  her  fortune  did  not  long  continue  to  console  her  htuband  for  her  loss. 
The  whole  of  the  eighty  thousand  pounds  he  contrived  soon  to  dissipate." 
lb.  pp.  138,  139. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  was  now  in  the  very  focus  of  the  fashionable 
world.  He  gives  a  very  humorous  description  of  the  futile  crea¬ 
tures  with  which  it  then  abounded,  and  ever  will  abound.  He 
particularly  notices  the  grimace,  and  “  a  water-dog  shake  of  the 
^  head,''  which  were  then  current  in  that  useful  class.  Others, 
however,  had  more  business ;  and  Sir  Francis  introduced  Mr. 
Edgeworth  to  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  gay,  gambling,  and 
betting  world.  Our  late  countryman,  the  Duke  of  Queens^rry, 
was  then  the  young  Lord  March,  running  coachmakers’  journey¬ 
men  against  confectioners'  boys  in  London,  besides  race-horscs  at 
Newmarket.  Jennison  Shaftoe,  Lord  Eglintoun,  Mr.  Thynne, 
Lord  Effingham,  Colonel  Rrereton,  were  his  friends,  rivals,  and 
Ix^t-takers ;  names  on  the  turf  then  used  like  household  words, 
now,  as  Mr.  Edgeworth  says,  with  much  truth,  ”  forgotten." 
Telegraphs,  all  at  once,  occurred  to  Mr.  Edgeworth,  by  the  ac¬ 
cident  of  Lord  March  taking  his  bets  on  the  events  of  New. 
market,  while  he  himself  was  detained  (what  could  detain  him  f) 
in  London. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  retired  to  a  cottage  which  he  had  taken  at 
Hare  Hat^  on  the  road  to  Oxford ;  and  gave  his  whole  time  to 
telegraphs,  carriages,  and  wagers  against  time.  At  great  ex- 
pense,  he  completed,  Jbr  a  voager^  a  machine  in  which  a  person, 
by  plying  his  feet,  might  progress  faster  than  any  other  man 
could  walk.  The  bet  Wing  arranged,  Mr.  Edgeworth  went  to 
London  to  bring  down  Lord  Effingham,  whose  leisure  fortunate¬ 
ly  allowed  him  to  be  present  at  this  useful  cxperimenL  In  his 
absence,  however,  some  of  the  yet  idler  nmghbours  got  hold  of 
the  machine ;  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  one  of  them  actually 
ventured  himself  in  it  His  friends  launched  him  down  hill, 
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without  observing  that  there  was  a  deep  chalk  pit  in  his  course. 
There  was  no  stopping  the, accelerating  motion;  happily  the 
youth  jumped  out;  but  the  vehicle  went  over  the  precipice  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces^  Lord  Effingham  returned  to  town.  Mr. 
Edgeworth  now  consoled  himself  with  constructing  a  sailing  car¬ 
riage.  .  We  will  give  the  author's  own  words,  for  they  are  quite 
characteristic. 

"  As  I  am  on  the  sobject  of  carriages,  I  shall  mention  a  sailing  carriage 
that  I  tried  on  this  common.  The  carriage  was  light,  steady,  and  ran  with 
amazing  velocity.  One  day,  when  I  was  preparing  for  a  sail  in  it  with  my 
iriend  and  schoolfellow,  Mr.  William  Foster,  my  wheel-boat  escaped  fVom 
its  moorings,  just  as  we  were  going  to  step  on  board.  With  the  utmost 
difficulty  1  overtook  it,  and  as  I  saw  three  or  four  stage-coaches  on  the 
road,  and  feared  that  diis  sailing  chariot  might  frighten  their  horses,  I,  at 
the  hazard  of  my  life,  got  into  ray  carriage  while  it  was  under  full  sail,  and 
then,  at  a  favourable  part  of  the  road,  I  used  the  means  I  had  of  guiding  it 
easily  out  of  the  way.  But  the  sense  of  the  mischief  which  must  have  en¬ 
sued,  if  I  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  machine  at  the  proper  place, 
and  stopping  it  at  the  right  moment,  was  so  strong,  as  to  deter  me  from 
trying  any  more  experiments  on  this  carriage  in  such  a  dangerous  place. 

“  Such  should  never  be  attempted  except  on  a  large  common,  at.  a  dit^ 
tancefrom  a  high  road.  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  suggest,  that 
Upon  a  long  extent  of  iron  rail-way,  in  an  open  country,  carriages  properly 
constructed  might  make  profitable  voyages,  from  time  to  time,  with  sails 
instead  of  horses ;  for  although  a  constant  or  regular  intercourse  could  not 
be  thus  carried  on,  yet  goods  of  a  certain  sort,  that  are  saleable  at  any  time, 
might  be  stored  till  wind  and  weather  were  favourable."  Ib.  pp.  152,  153. 

Sir  F.  Delaval  dies ;  and,  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  mortals, 
we  give  the  last  words  of  that  fruitless  person,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Edgeworth. 

“  ‘  Let  my  example,’  said  he,  *  warn  you  of  a  fatal  error,  into  which  I 
have  fallen,  and  into  which  you  might  probably  fall,  if  you  did  not  coun¬ 
teract  the  propensities  which  might  lead  you  into  it  I  have  pursued 
amusement,  or  rather  frolic,  instead  of  turning  my  ingenuity  and  tments  to 
useful  purposes.  I  am  sensible,’  continued  he,  *  that  my  mind  was  fit  for 
greater  things,  than  any  of  which  I  am  now,  or  of  which  I  was  ever  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  capable.  1  am  able  to  speak  fluently  in  public,  and  I  have 
perceived,  that  my  manner  of  speaking  has  always  increased  the  force  of 
what  1  have  said.  Upon  various  useful  subjects,  I  am  not  deficient  in  in¬ 
formation  ;  and  if  I  had  employed  half  the  time  and  half  the  pains  in  cul¬ 
tivating  serious  knowledge,  which  I  have  wasted  in  exerting  my  powers 
upon  trifles,  instead  of  making  myself  merely  a  conspicuous  figure  at  public 
places  of  amusement,  instead  of  giving  myself  up  to  gallantry  which  dis¬ 
gusted  and  disappointed  me,  instead  ofdissipating  my  fortune,  and  tarnish¬ 
ing  my  character,  1  should  have  distinguished  myself  in  the  senate  or  the 
army,  I  should  have  become  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  an  honour 
to  my  family.  Remember  my  advice,  young  man !  Pumue  what  is  use¬ 
ful  to  mankind,  yon  will  satiny  them,  and,  what  is  better,  yon  will  satisfy 
yourself.’"  lb.  pp.  155,  15& 

Mr.  Edgeworth  next  appears  at  Litchheld  with  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Darwin,  on  the  subject  of  his  carriages.  This  is  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  being  very  naturally  mistaken  by  the  Doctor  for  a 
coachmaker ;  a  disguise  not  intended  by  Mr.  Edgeworth.  Ex- 
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planations  take  place ;  and  all  concerned  are  merry,  because  of 
so  very  great  an  incongruity,  lie  is  introduced  to  Miss  Sewanl, 
and  all  the  then  Litchtield  circle ;  and,  what  was  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  him,  to  Miss  Honora  Sneyd. 

The  only  invention  which  Mr.  Ed^worth  thought  worthy  of 
a  patent,  to  secure  to  himself  **  the  principU^  was  that  of  a 
wooden  horse,  to  leap  a  wall  of  any  height  But,  dreading  the 
awful  fate  of  Laocoon,  if  we  throw  a  dart  at  this  really  useful 
discovery,  we  shall  only  say,  that  the  inventor  candidly  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  he  afterwaids  found  the  same  idea  in  an  old  French 
work  on  mechanics.  Phaetons,  turnip-cutters,  waggons,  um¬ 
brellas  for  hay-stacks,  cum  multis  cUiis^  arc  invented,  con. 
structed,  and  rejected  in  their  turns ;  when,  all  at  once,  Mr. 
Edgeworth  recollects  that  be  had  yet  said  nothing  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  Rousseau,  ,with  his  Emile,  had  then  turned  the  heads 
of  half  the  world ;  so  Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  his  love  of  novelty 
and  experiment,  resolves  to  educate  his  son  strictly  on  the 
principles  of  that  sentimental  philosopher,  and  commences  by 
putting  him  in  the  appropriate  costume,  or  reducing  him  to  the 
hardy  nudity  recommended  in  that  sagacious  system.  One  small 
difficulty  was  the  consequence  of  leaving  the  child  entirely  to 
nature ;  he  could  not  be  brought,  by  any  means,  to  obeyy  and,  of 
course,  the  experiment  failed. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  the  project  acted  upon  by  Mr.  Edge¬ 
worth's  friend,  Mr.  Day,  the  author  of  Sandtord  and  Merton ;  a 
youth  who  seems  to  have  been  reputed  absurd,  even  in  that  fan¬ 
tastic  age.  Mr.  Day,  whom  Mr.  Edgeworth  describes  as  con¬ 
siderably  resembling,  in  aspect  and  manner,  the  wild  man  of 
the  woods,  is  professedly  a  woman-hater ;  but,  as  often  happens 
with  such  talkers,  really  a  very  serious  admirer  of  the  sex. 
None  of  the  ready-made  articles  m  the  matnmonial  market  suit¬ 
ing  this  very  conceited  person,  he  resolved  to  have  one  of  his 
own  forming;  and,  that  be  might  have  a  double  chance  of 
success,  he  took  into  his  house  tico  little  female  orplians,  one 
of  them  from  the  Foundling  Hospital.  To  these  he  gave  the 
names  of  Sabrina  Sidney,  and  Lucretia.  Although  from  the 
real  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  correctness  of  his  morals, 
there  was  not  a  syllable  of  scandal  in  tlie  observations  on  his 
strange  project ;  we  really  marvel,  that  even  in  that  age  Mr. 
Day  was  not  laughed  at.  This  result,  however,  is  not  set 
down  in  the  book.  He  went  with  his  pupils  to  France.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  repudiated  little  Lucretia  as  a  failure ;  and, 
after  persevering  some  time  longer  with  Sabrina,  whom  he  had 
contrived  to  attach  to  himself  very  strongly,  he  chose  dclibcr- 
ately  to  fall  in  love  with  another  lady ! 
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Mr.  Edgeworth  tires  of  his  wife.  Had  the  lady  been  the 
biographer,  she  might  have  written  that  she  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  tired  of  her  husband.  “  My  wife'  was  prudent,  domestic, 
and  affectionate ;  but  ahe  was  not  of  a  checrfiil  temper.  She  lamented  about 
trifles ;  and  the  lamenting  of  a  female,  with  whom  we  live,  does  not  render 
home  delightful.  Still  1  lived  more  at  home  than  is  usual  with  most  men 
of  my  age.  I  did  not  belong  to  any  dub  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  did  I 
fluent  any  assembly,  or  the  yearly  races  of  Reading  or  Maidenhead,  which 
were  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  me.  Except  paying  one  visit  to  Sir 
Francis  Ddaval,  three  or  four  short  visits  to  Birmingham  and  Litchfield,  a 
visit  to  my  father  in  Ireland,  and  tho  days  necessa^  for  keeping  terms  at 
the  Temple,  1  never  dined  or  slept  from  home  ten  times  during  live  or  six 
yean.''  lb.  p.  184.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  excepdons  tread 
fast  on  the  heels  of  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  Edgeworth's  society  is  now  certainly  much  improved,  com¬ 
pared  with  his  turf  and  legerdemain  friends;  for  he  is  immediately 
in  strict  intimacy  with  Mr.  Watt,  Mr.  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Keir  of 
Birmingham,  Dr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Wedgwood,  and  he  adds,  Mr. 
Day.  He  was,  moreover,  introduced  into  a  society  in  London, 
of  which  John  Hunter  was  president,  and  of  which  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  Sir  C.  Blagden,  Dr.  George  Fordyce, 
Milne,  Maskelyne,  Capt.  Cook,  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  Lord 
Mulgrave,  Smeaton,  and  Ramsden,  were  members.  Of  the  last 
named  of  the  gentlemen  composing  this  club,  we  have  a  very 
characterisdc  anecdote,  which  has  been  told  elsewhere,  we  b^ 


I'leve,  but  which  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  more  worthy  of  record,  as  it  displays  the  admirable 
temper  of  our  late  excellent  Sovereign. 

"  Besides  his  great  mechanical  genius,  Ramsden  has  a  species  of  inven¬ 
tion  not  quite  so  considerable,  the  invention  of  excuses.  He  never  kept  an 
engagement  of  any  sort,  never  finished  any  work  punctually,  or  ever  failed 
to  promise  what  ne  always  failed  to  perform. 

“  The  King  had  bespoke  an  instrument,  which  he  was  peculiarly  desi- 
roos  to  obtain  :  he  had  allowed  Ramsden  to  name  his  own  time ;  but,  as 


nraal,  the  work  was  scarcely  begun  at  the  period  appointed  for  the  delivery. 
However,  when  at  last  it  was  finished,  he  took  it  down  to  Kew  in  a  post- 
cbiisc,  in  a  prodigious  hurry ;  and  driving  up  to  the  palace  gate,  he  asked 
if  HU  Majesty  was  at  home.  The  pa^  and  attendants  in  waiting  ex- 
prened  their  surprise  at  such  a  visit.  He,  however,  pertinaciously  insisted 
upon  being  admitted,  assuring  the  page,  that,  if  he  told  the  King  that 
Ramsden  was  at  the  gate,  his  Majesty  would  soon  shew  that  he  would  be 
gU  to  see  him.  He  was  right ;  he  was  let  in,  and  was  graciously  received. 
His  Mqjesty,  after  examining  the  instrument  carefully,  of  which  he  was 
really  a  judge,  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  turning  gravely  to  Ramsden, 
paid  him  some  compliment  upon  liis  punctuality.  '  I  have  been  told,  Mr. 
Ramsden,’  said  the  King,  *  that  you  arc  considered  to  be  the  least  punctual 
loan  in  England :  you  have  brought  home  this  instrument  on  the  very  day 
that  was  apminted — you  have  only  mistaken  the  year!”  lb.  pp.  191, 

Mr.  Edgeworth  next  goes  to  Ireland  with  liis  friend  Mr. 
Day;  and  frolics  again  in  a  very  silly  and  objectless  deception, 
iBasmuch  as  it  was  to  be  practised  on  innkeepers  and  postboy's 
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exclusively. .  It  is  arranged,  that  Mr.  Day  shaU  pMS Jbr  a  very 
odd  gentleman,  and  Mr.  Edgeworth  for  his  valet.  At,  the' very 
first  inn,  however,  he  is  detected  by  the  landlady,  assisted  by 
the  a-propos  appearance  of  Dr.  Darwin ;  when  the  cunning  hos¬ 
tess,  who,  as  happens  in  all  such  cases,  protests  that  she  was  nc. 
Tcr  deceived,  takes  the  opportunity  to  pay  a  twofold  compliment, 
to  her  own  perspicacity  and  his  undis^sable  gentility;  and  all 
parties  become  merry,  self-satisfied,  and  happy  accordingly.  This 
we  think  is  all  that  b  worth  recording  m  the  matter  of  this 
expedition. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  as  an  auto-biographer,  is  necessarily  the  hero 
of  every  incident  which  he  narrates;  and  most  of  the  incidents 
unavoidably  appear  to  be  related  with  a  view  to  the  flattering  infe¬ 
rences  which  the  reader  has  no  chmce  but  to  draw.  In  Ireland  he 
goes  to  poll  at  an  election,  where  he  was  not  personally  known 
at  the  hustings,  although  he  had  the  requisite  extent  of  proper¬ 
ty  in  the  neighbourhoc^.  '  He  is  objected  to,  but  ofiers  his  oath ; 
refusing,  for  the  frolic’s  sake,  all  other  expbnation.  The  sheriff 
is  puzued,  but  the  act  of  Parliament  b  imperative,  and  Mr 
Eoge worth  has  it  with  him,  by  mere  accident — like  a  matter- 
of-fact  man,  who,  in  a  company,  settled  casual  dispute  on 
some  point  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  by  producing  the  actual 
■treaty  from  his  pocket.  Hb  vote  is  received,  subject  to  after 
scrutiny.  By  this  time,  my  friend,  the  father  of  one  of  the 
osndidabs,  cune  upon  the  hustings,  and  told  the  sheriff  that  he  knew  I  had 
an  estate  worth  some  hundreds  a-year  in  his  country.  The  lawyers  laughed, 
and  I  laughed  along  with  them,  and  retired  well  satisfied  with  this  essay  of 
my  firmness  among  numbers.”  Ib.  p.  901. 

Having  suddenly  discoverea  the  truth,  that  **  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  essential  to  a  man  of  abilities  to  be  able  to  think  and 
speak  in  public  assemblies,'*  Mr.  Edgeworth  makes  his  first 
essay  in  the  following  sensible  and  respectable  manner.  Walk¬ 
ing  with  a  friend  in  the  street  one  evening,  he  wagers — it  was 
the  age  of  wagers,  and  they  are  the  most  perfect  tests  of  truth— 
that  he  will,  without  preparation  or  knowledge  of  the  discussion, 
walk  into  a  debating  society,  at  the  moment  met  in  Coach- 
makers’  Hall,  and  in  one  speech  make  the  audience  laugh  at, 
hiss,  and  applaud  him  !  He  succeeds  beyond  expectation.  He 
affects  to  stammer  in  his  outset,  and  is  Laughed  at ;  he  abuses 
the  ladies,  and  is  hissed ;  and  he  eulogizes  them  and  hb  oountrv, 
and  is  applauded.  **  I  never  returned  to  thb  nursery  of  eio- 
quenoe,  M  I  am  satisfied  that  tius  trial  of  myself  gave  me  confldenas 
when  1  had  occasion  many  years  afterwards  to  address  a  public  assembly.” 
Ib.  p  913.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Edgeworth  falls  in  love  with  Miss  Honora  Sneyd  at 
I/itchfield,  as  a  sequence  to  having  become  ennuyi  of  his  ex- 
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isting  wife,  and  justlj  taking  much  credit  for  self-denial  in 
Bot  making  an  immedmte  deelamtibn,  keeps  hift  love  in  petto  for 
the  natural  course  of  events.  In  the  work  will  be  found  much 
on  this  rraulsive  subject,  which,  if  it  is  wise  tn  ta  not  to  write, 
it  would  nave  been  wiser  in'  Mr.  Edgeworth.  There  is  not  a 
tyro  in  the  art  of  estimating  human  sympathies  who  would  have 
ventured  upon  such  a  theme.  “  I  knew,"  says  he,  «  that  there 
**  is  but  one  certain  method  of  escaping  such  dangers — ^flight.  ‘I 
“  resolved  to  go  abroad" — and  abroad  he  goes,  Mr.  Day,  Emile, 
and  all.  This  last  abortive  experiment,  Emile,  is  exhibited  to 
Rousseau  himself  in  Paris.  The  philosopher  takes  young  Hope¬ 
ful  out  to  walk  with  him,  and  discovering  that  the  boy  had  a  > 
most  natural  prejudice  in  favour  of  every  thing  English,  ^sa- 
piently  puts  that  down  for  an  incurable  blemish  in  his  character. 
As  a  specimen  of  philosophical  drivelling,  we  refer  to  a  whole 
page  on  the  subject. 

The  party  go  on  to  Lyons,  and' Mr.  Day,  at  the  strict  com¬ 
mand  of  his  Dulcinea,  who  seems  to  have  taken  of  him  the  no¬ 
tion  of  fashioning  a  mate  for  herself,  proceeds  to*  learn  the 
hitherto-despised  arts  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding.  He  is 
put  into  screw-^ocks,  liBb  the  bootikins  of  the  Scottish  covenan¬ 
ters,' and  remains  shJcing  and  rising  for  hours  together,  with  a 
book  in  his  hand,  till  he  is  relievedonly  to  be  heaved  upon  the 
great  horsey  and  let  down  again,— <ill  without  virible  improvement. 
Don  Quixotte's  prescribed  flagellation,  bona  Jide  applied,  unshar¬ 
ed  by  Sancho  and  by  the  trees  of  Sancho's  selection,  would 
have  been  luxury  to  what  Mr.  Day  suffered  for  Miss  Elizabeth 
$Kyd — after  all  his  trouble,  too,'  with  Liicretia  and  Sabrina  Sid¬ 
ney  !  There  was  a  moral  fitness  in  the  whole  matter,  for  he  too 
h  cast  off,  after  all  his  training.  It  is  imposmble  for  imagination 
to  conceive  human  brings  making,  at  all  points,  a  more  ridiculous 
figure ! 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  whose  talents  and  aptitudes  were  quite  incon- 
veiuently  great,  becomes  so  familiar  with  the  French  language 
as  to  be  in  great  danger  of  losing  his  mother  tongue ;  so  he 
checks  his  accelerating  progress,  and,  in  order  to  avert  such  a 
^ilological  calamity,  takes  to  turning  the  Rhone  from  its  course. 
This  was  in  fartherance  of  •  a  project  of  M.  Perache,  an  archi¬ 
tect  of  Lyons,  to  extend  the  city,  which  the  river  much  con¬ 
fined.  Mr.  Edgeworth  offers  fiis  advice,  and  from  his  ad- 
rice  his  assistance ;  and  of  course  not  another  actor  appears 
thenceforth  in  the  drama.  '  We  do  indeed  marvel  how  the  print¬ 
er’s  stock  of  the  capital  I  could  survive  the  animated  description. 
The  very  workmen  disappear ;  Mr.  Edgeworth  seems  not  only 
to  |dan  with  his  head,  but  to  execute  the  Herculean  labour  with 
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lus  hands!,  The;  passage  we  will — rnot  tranicnbe.  Emile  is  ne. 
glected—)-the  Rhone  is  every  thing.  The  system,  of  Rousseau  is 
t^ndon^l)  and  Emile  sent  to  school. 

One  consideration  of  some  moment  appears  to  have  operated 
oh  Mr.  Edgeworth's  mind,  as  an  objection  to  this  last  .transition, 
nej  passage  which  relates  to  it  is  somewhat  curious,  and  will 
prpb^ly  remind  the  reader  of  an  anecdote  which  makes  a  pret¬ 
ty  conspicuous  figure  in  one  of  David  Hume's  essays. 

There  were  great  hazards  in  sending  a  boy  to  a  Catholic  seminary,  at  an 
'  age  when  he  was  liable  to  receive  indelible  prejudices,  and  in  committing 
him  to  the  care  of  pi-rsons,  who  thought  the  attempt  at  conversion  a  merit, 
and  who  believed  it  to  be  a  duty,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  a  heretic  soul 
from  perdition.  I  went  to  the  father,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  stated  to  him  with  perfect  openness  my  views  and  apprehen¬ 
sions.  Tlie'old  man,  in  whose  countenance  benevolence  and  wisdom  were 
strongly  ponrtrayed,  assured  me,  that  he  yrtnild  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  pr^eat  any  interference  in  the  religiouB  princiides  of  my  child ;  he  said, 
that  he  deplored  the  blindness  of  my  countrymen,  but  that,  as  to  me,  he 
would  receive  the  charge,  of  my  son  as  a  trust  reposed  in  him  by  me,  which 
he  WM  bound  to  execute  acconhng  to  my  wishes,  when  he  agrcM  to  accept 
it.  •  He  added,  that  he  knew  how  I  was  employ^  at  Lyons,  and  he  percei¬ 
ved  how  that  employment  interfered  with  the  education  of  my  son  ;  he  wu 
therefore  twilling  to  nave  a  share  in  cultivating  talents,  which  he  heard  high¬ 
ly  spoken  of  among  his  friends.  In  short,  he  promis^  not  to  meddle  with 
ray  son's  relimon,  and  to  inform  me,  if  he  found  that  any  of  his  under-mas¬ 
ters  disobeyra  his  orders  on  this  subject. 

About  a  month  afterwards  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  reverend  father ;  he  told 
me,  that  notwithstanding  his  injunctions  to  the  contrary,.onc  of  the  masters 
had  endeavoured  to  teach  my  son  such  doctrines  as  he  thought  necessary  for 
bis  salvation.  '  1  will  tell  you,'  said  tlie  father,  exactly  what  passed :  ‘  Ls 
fire  Jerome,  from  the  time  your  son  came,  had  formed  the  pious  design  of 
converting  your  little  gentleman :  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  takcu  parti¬ 
cular  notice  of  him,  and  had  from  time  to  time  given  him  bonbons.  One 


world,  his  spirit  brooded  over  the  vast  deep,  which  was  a  great  sea,  without 
shores,  and  without  bottom.  Then  he  made  this  worldout  of  earth.'  *  Where 
did  be  find  the  earth  f  asked  the  boy.  ‘  At  the  bottom  of  Uie  sea,'  replied 
fkther  Jerome.  *  But,'  said  the  boy,  ‘  you  told  me  just  now  that  the  set 
had  no  bottom  T-^The  Superior  of  theColl^  des  Oratoires  concluded,  *  You 
may  Sfe,  I  think;  be  secure,  that  your  son,  when  capable  of  making  such  a 
reply,  ia  in  no  great  danger  o(  becking  a  Catholic  from  the  lectures  of  such 
piwund  teachers  as  these.'  The  Superior  kept  hk  ,word  with  me,  and  1 
never  had  reason  to  believe  that  any  farther  attempta  at  conversion  wore 
made  upon  my  son.”  Ib.  pp.  277 — 279. 

'  This  son,  it  fnay  be  as  well  to  mention  for  *  the  reader’s  sativ 
faction,  did  not  make  any  very  remarkable  figure  4n  the  world, 
notwithstanding  his  excellent  natural  endowments,  and  the  expoi 
riments  in  education  to  which  he  was  subjected.  **  His  strength, 
agility,  good  humour,  and  enterprise,"  says  his  father,  **  made  him  a  great 
favourite  :WHh  his  s<^ooV-fellowB ;  he  shewed  abilities,  and  waa  sure  to  sue- 
«eed  wAeiKt'cr  Jie  applied s  but  hit  appUcation  teat  not  regular,  nor  wot  hit 
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mind  'HirM^o  icAotarii^  "  He  had  acquii^  A  vagae. notion  of  iltO  hAppi* 
iMAiof  a  odA-lkring  life,  and  I  found  it  better  to  eompl^ltritli  bk  wi^ea 
than  to  atrive  against  the  stream.  .He  went  to  sea,  rea^y  acquired  the 
knowlei^  requisite  for  his  situation,  ud  bis  haidiho^  and  fearlesaam  of 
dan^r  apprared  to  fit  him  for  a  Dior’s  fife.”  Ib.  p,  Slf^  A  Iwt 
note  liy  Miss  Edgeworth  informs  us,  tliat  he  afterwards, went  ,t^ 
America,  where  he  married,  settled  and  died.’  But,  to  retdin. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  escapes  two  duels,  and  one  overturn  on  thd 
brink  of  a  precipice — all  three  by  his  own  unparalleled  discretion 
and  presence  of  mind.  He,  farther,  kicks  a  fendng-master  down 
stairs,  and  knocks  a  carter  into  a  chtch.  These  accidents  came  of 
his  liability,  in  spite  of  much  self-control,  to  very  remarkable  fits 
of  passion.  Lastly,  he foretells  a  flood  of  the  B)ione,  which  is  to 
sweep  away  much  of  the  work  done;  and  thisj  enrirely  by  .virtue  of 
bis  own  foreright,  assisted  by  the  information  oS  an  old  Rhone  boat¬ 
man.  He  gave  the  alarm  ten  days  before  the  flood,  but  was  dis¬ 
regarded  till  the  flood  came,  more  tremendously  than”  was  everi 
expected  by  the  boatman  and  himself.  ,’  AU  wa§  horror, and. t)u;9rr 
tie  i  and  of  course. there  is  no  presenoeof  mind,  activity^  oiiicot»t 
rage  in  any  individual  but  Mr.  Edgeworth.'  voi  ji.  wi*il  l>-n 
Mr.  Edgbwdrth  is'not  prai^worthy  in  the  hiirry  of  TiiS  'stic4 
ccssive  marriages.  There  is  not  common ’  decency  .in  his  notice 
of  his  first  wife's  death.  After  allowing  this  poor  lady,  when 
near  her  time,  to  return  unattended  to  Englmid,  for- her  ac¬ 
couchement,  he  thus  dismisses  the  subject.  **  I  merltioned  that 
Mn.  Edgeworih  had  returned  to  England,  to  be  cbnfinod.  In  the  month  of 
March  I  heard  that  she  was  broimht  to  bed  of  a  daughter,  (my'  daUghtef 
Anna.)  A  few  days  afterwards  1  received  a  letter  with  an  account  of  mV 
wife's  death,  and  I  was  obliged  immediately  to  return  to  .Englandl .  I  had 
bthhed  an  essay  oft  the  subject  of  mills,”  &c. — ^p.  321.  '  ‘ 

He  comes  to  England,  and,  breathing  freer,  informs  his  readr 
en,  that  a,  new  ..era,  in  liis  life  was  now  beginning— he.  propoa- 
M  to  Aiiss  Honora  Sneyd,:  and  JbrlJiwith  marries  her.  The 
death  pf  his  first  wife  being  merely  alluded  to  by  the  way^  in  the? 
brief  passage  we  hhve  quoted,  we  happened  in]  reading  not  .tq 
mark  th^  Incident ;  and  started  when  we  came  to  his  fepofnif 
marriage.;:  iWe  still, however  saw  subject  of  question  in  hk  rea- 
MB  for  reluming  ** to  England;  namely,''!^!^!!^* 
It  was  on  account  of  his'first  wife’s'  death  alone. '  Catn  ip  |bg 
^le  that  Mr.  Ed^wbrth,  and,  still  more,  >  his  ’ daughter,.  co^i]( 
flatter  thetnselves^that  any  feeling  but  of  diBa{^roDatioD,j<nay, 
qf|  disgust, .  can  be  Uiat  of  the  reader  on  the  ^perusal, 
a.jiarrali^e^;;  ,tn .  .iiu  .  i,  ••  •  r-i 

rAwordqn  two  more  of  Mr.  Day.  ‘After,  being  leased, by  .sever 
ral  la(iie8„he.  thinks  a^m  of  poor  Sabrina  Sidney^  wbo  had  aU. 
rioBg  made  him  the  object  of  an  unrequited,  and  we  think;'  uti-' 
Worthily  bestowiM  passion;  and 'after  agcAh  trifling  ttfith'th^ 
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fveliiigs  of  this  innocrat  aod  injured  be  calmly  .tbroars  her 
otX  for  evert  beoeutse  she  either  wore  or  did  not  wear  some  pert 
of  dresB-which  he,-  in  his  silly  caprice,  forbade  or  enjoined.  We 
^11  not  trtMt  ourselves  with  expressing  our  sentiments  of  this  iin. 

We  think  tttat  the  society  of  the  present  day 
would. spurn  him  from  lh«r  circle.  A  Miss  Milnes,  a  Yorkshire 
heiress,  accepts  bis  hand. 

“  When  Mr.  Day’s  friends  were  convinced  thst  he  would  never  s^in  re- 
tame  his  connection  with  Sabrina,  Dr.  SnudI,  h^  degrees,  opened  his  views 
rSktivo  to  Miss  Milnes.  'The  unfunded  chanty  and  benevolence  of  this 
lady  were  so  well  known  ia  Y oricdiire,  and  were  so  nradi  talked  of,  that  it 
needed  hut  little  inquiry  to  be  certain  of  the  facta.  Several  of  her  letters 
had  been  seen,  which  evinced  the  superiority  of  her  understanding.  This 
was  so  generally  admitted  among  her  acquaintance,  that  to  distinguish  her 
from  another  Miss  Milnes,  a  rdation  of  hers,  celebrated  for  hean^,  who 
had,  I  believe,  been  called  Venus,  she  had  acquired  the  name  Minerva. 
AU  this  Dr.  toall  reported  to  Mr.  Day.  *  Bat  has  she  white*  and  large 
arms,'  said  Mr.  Day.  *  She  has,*  repli^  Dr.  Small.  '  Does  she  wear  long 
^ticoats  ?*  '  Uncommonly  long.'  '  1  hope  she  is  tall,  and  strong,  and 
Oenlthy.*  *  Remaricahly  little,  and  not  robust.* — ‘  My  good  friend,'  added 
Bv.  Small)  speaking  in  nis  leisurely  manner,  ^  Can  you  possibly  exp^,  that 
a  woman  of  charming  temper,  betwvolent  mind,  and  cultivatea  understand¬ 
ings  with  W  distinguished  waracter,  with  views  of  life  congenial  with  your 
own,  with  an  agreeable  person  and  a  large  fortune,  should  be  formed  ex¬ 
actly  according '  to  a  picture  that  exists  in  your  imagination  }  This  lady  is 
two  or  three  and  twenty,  has  had  twenty  admirers ;  some  of  them  admirers 
of  herself,  some,  perhaps,  of  her  fortune,  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  admirers 
aptd  lovmh  she  ia  disengaged.  Jf  you  are  not  satiaded,  determine  at  once 
never  to  uunry,  ‘  My  dear  Doctor,’  replied  Mr.  Day,  ‘  the  only  aerioos  ob¬ 
jection  which  I  have  to  Miss  Milnes,  is  her  large  fortune.  It  was  always 
vBj  wish  to  give  to  any  woman  whom  I  married,  the  most  uneqnivoral  proof 
of  ipy.attachjnent  to  hermlf,  hydoifising  her  fortune.'  *  Well,  my  friend,’ 
sud  the  Doctor, '  Mliat  prevents  you  from  despising  the  fortune  and  Uddng 
the  lady.”  Ih.  340 — S48. 

The  prescription,  as  the  reader  will  easily  believe,  was  not  a 

}>Tgcebo.  Mr.  Day,  after  a  great  deal  of;  vgry  superfluous  dia- 
ectios  with  01?  la^y,  married  her ;  and  iheir  fortunes  were  mu- 
tufilly  settled  upon  ^  survivor,  in  case  they  had  no  duldren. 

We  will  mve  one  sample  more  of  Mr.  Day,  which,  we  take  it, 
would  jusri^  a  scrutiny  into  any  man*$  title  to  go  at  large  among 
kiU  Majesty e  lieges.  ,  " ' 

"  Mr.  Bay  aBerwarda  bought  a  house,  and  a  small  estate,  colled  Staple- 
^fordrAbbot,  near  Abridge,  in  Essex.  The  house  wtw  indifferent, 'and  the 
land  worse ;  the  one  he  proposed  ,  to  enlarge,  the  other  to  im^ve,  accortl* 
ing  tp  btsS  aad  Utiwt  ^steips  of.  agrioiilture.  >.The  houae  was  of  Inirk, 
with  .but  one  good  room,  and  it  was  hut  ill  adapt^  in  other  respecta  to  the 
residence  of  a  family.  He  built,  at  a  conaideraDle  expense,  convenient  offi- 
‘.cea;  also  a  small  action  to  the  house. 

When  Mr.  Bay  detenniiMd  to  -  dip  his  nnauBied  handa  in  mortar,  he 
bought  at  a  stall  <  Ware’s  Architecture.’  This.be  read  with  persevering  at' 
siduity  for  three  or  four  weeks,  before  ha  began  his  operations.  He  bad 
.POtr.howcvcr^  followed  this  new  ecctquiUon  a  week,  b^ore  he  became  tired 
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of  m  it  conmieteiy  derimgcd  Ms  taiUti  nf  dlictnttion  wiA’  Mrs.'  Dij  bi 
dHsr  viiviii  tiu  fieiiU^  or  pwsieMef  tbek  elosor  sfiplkMioK  f»  boeks 
«4ien  In  ttehowe.  *  MaMm  eatti^  ter  nippUea  of  wariooB  Sortt,  wUdi  haal 
Bot  ben  MKKMted  M  die  great  body  of  aremleetvure,  tbat  he  had  proca^ 
widi  M  tttUCT  care,  ennojM  dK  yoong  %ailder  exoee^agly.  Silk,  lint^ 
door  and  window  caae^>  were  wanting  before  they  had  bom  thought  of ; 
'and  the  ‘  carpwtcr,  to  whose  jH-esenoc  he  'had  looked  forwai4,f  bat  M  h 
distant  periodj  was  now  summoned  and  hastily  set  to  work,  to  keep  .the 
masons  a-going.  Mr.  Day  was  deep  .in  a  taeatiae,  written  Iw  some  French 
agrieultarkt,  to  prove,  that  anv  soil  mty  be  rendered  fertile  by  suffioicnt 
{Motu^ung,  when  the  maaons  aeshcd  to  know  where  he  woalo  have  the 
WHufew  cd  the  new  room  on  die  first  floe*,'  I  war  present  at  the 
^ueedoD,  apd  ofiered  to  assist  mV  friend— No  ---he  sai  imnun-ealdc  in  his 
chair,  and  gravely  demanded  sf  tm  mason,  whether  the  wall  might  not  bt 
hnilt  first,  and  a  place  for  the  window  e«t  out  eftoWards,  The  maaon  star¬ 
ed  at  Mr;  Day-  with  an  expreasiott  of  the  most  unfeigned  surprise,  Why, 
Sir,  to  be  sure  it  is  very  possible  ;  but,  I  believe.  Sic,  it  is  more  oonupoa  to 

Jut  in  the  window  cases  while  tlie  house  ia  budding,  and  pat  afterwards.* 
Ir.  Day,  however,  with  great  coolness,  ordered  the  wall  to  be  built  with¬ 
out  any  opening  for  windows,  which  was  done  acosrdingfo ;  srnd  theaddi- 
tiOn,  wlueb  waa  made  to  the  house,  was  aottudly  il«i8hcd,l(maing  tho  aoetib 
■which  was  intended  for  a  dressing-coom  for  Mrs.  Day,  wiithout  auv  window 
whatsoever.  When  it  was  sufficiently  dry,  the  room  was  ’'aperwh  <md  far 
tome  time  candles  were  in  it  whenever  it  was  used.  So  it  remained 

for  two  or  three,  yeabs ;  afoeowaoda  Mto-  Day  used  it  as.n  Igmber  room  ;-ond 
at  last  the  house  was  sold  withoot  any  wia^w  hnving  bsrtt  opened  hi  thia 
apnrtMnt."  lU  1^346— r3M.  (»•;  -'  )  .  n  i.c..: 

Disgusted  with  so  much  senselessness,  seifi^uiesa,  axul  sophis¬ 
tication,  we  are  refreshed  with  one  breath  of  the  pure  atr  oi  W 
ture.  We  relieve  ourselves  as  Well  as  our  readers  with  the  Suit- 
lowing  anecdote :  .  ,  ; 

One  day,  in  one  of  the  crowded  streets,  I  met  a  poor  young  |^1,  who 
seemed  utterly  bewildered ;  she  stopped  me,  to  ask  if  1  would  .tell  her  ^ 
name  of  the  street  she  was  in.  Her  acoent  was  broad  Scotch,  and  her  look 
and  air  of  perfect  simpUcity,  was,  I  perceived,  not  assumed,  but  genuine.  I 
gave  her  the  information  she  waiMea,  and  sAed  her  where  s^  lived,  and  if 
the  was  in  search  of  uty  friend^s  hoiM.  Rie  said  she  dM  not  live  any  wheie 
in  London ;  she  was  but  jost  smived  from  Scotland,  and  knew  nobody 
had  any  hmue  or  kd|^  of  their  own'  in  town,  but  she  waa  foekkig  foe  « 
friend  of  the  ngme  of  Peggy  ;  and  Peggy  was  a  Scotch  ^1>  who  was  bom 
within  a  mile  of  the  ^oce  where  she  lived  in  Scotland.  Pc^y  was  ;in 
vice  in  Lon^il,  and  had  written  her  dlrc^on  to  some  house  in  this  jitreeh 
bat  the  numbm  of  the  boose,  and  the  names  of  the  marter  and  tiifotrOto,  had 
been  forgotten.  The  poor  giri  waa  deteemined,  riie  said,  to  try  every  houses 
fi>r  she  ud  come  all  the  way  from  Scotland  to  see  F^;gy,  Md  'rfie'  had'  no 
other  dependence  I  ; 

**  It  seeWed  a  hopelm  ease.  I  was'  so  much  straek  whh  her  ilitil^ltcfty 
and  forlorn  eondStien,  that  I'oould  not  leave  her  iw  fins  pe»pIexffy','’Sn  fitter 
Mtsnfm  as  she  evidently  was  to  the  dangers  of  Londmu  I  went  WMt  her, 
thou^  I  own  without  the  slightest  hope  of  her  sucoeedmg  in  the  dBect  fif 
her  search }  knocked  at  every  door,  and  made  inqi^e?  at  ever^ouae. 
IFhen  we  came  near  the  end  of  the  street,  the  was  in  (fospiif  ^  and  cn^  hit- 
twly ;  but  as  one  of  the  hst  doors  opened,  and  as  a  fbotfoan'i^Sniliiy  be- 
ginnina  to  answer  my  goestions,  she  dartri  past  hint,  exehfitnMg/  ’'  •There's 
Peggy  •  She  flew  along  the  passage  to  a  servant  girl,  whose  head  had  juat 
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appeas<SdsS  she  was  coming  np  stsin.*  I  nerer  heard  or  saw  stronger  ex- 
pireasiaiisnl  joy  andaffectioD  than  at  this  meeting  ;  and  1  soaicdy  ever,  for 
any  ^ervtoe.l  hsve  been  able  in  the.  course  of  mr  hfc  to  do  foe  my  fellow- 
CTMturra^  reoe^red such  grateful  thanb,  as  I  did tfaismor  Scotch  lasm 
and  her  for  the  httle  assistanee  I  aHbnled  hcT.^-^Ib.  P^.  S5V— 3 jS. 

'  Mn/l^ora  Edgeworth^  health  be^as  to  fail,  and,  id  Tery  af- 
circumstances,  her  disease,consumption,aggr8vates,and  she 
dies!"  The  muler  will  judge  of  our  surprise,  wh»  We  turned  a 
page  describing  the  most  disconsolate  grief,  and  found  die  Tery  next 
chapter  thus  b^n.'  **  Nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  the  com¬ 
mon  belief  that  a  man,  who  has  bred  in  the  greatest  happiness,  with  one 
wife,  will  be  the  most  arerse  to  take  another.  ^  the  contrary,  the  loss  of 
happineM  which  he  feels  when  he  loses  her,  neceasarily  uiges  him  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  be  again  placed  in  a  situation  which  had  constituted  his  former  feli¬ 
city.* — Ibid.  p.  376.‘ '  Mr.'  Edgeworth  is  accordingly  mar- 
riraathird  time,'  with  haste  hot  less.  But  with  propnety  far 
more  ^uesdoni^le  thap  in  his' s^ond  marriage^  to  Elizabeth 
Sneyd,  sister  ol!  hig^  newly'  deceased  wife  !  the  same  lady 
who,  after  educating  Mr.  Day  to  her  own  taste,  turned  him 
ql^,’ as  )ie  did^the' orphans.''  Thus  ends  the  auto-biography  of 
lidye\  Edgeworth.' '  With  its  incidents  and  anetxlotes, 
aiui  their  lively  .style,'  we  have  been  amu^ ;  but  with' the  author, 
ali  a  man,  we  Imve  been  hitherto  utterly  dissatisfied.  ' 

.We  coinsrientiously  think,  that  all 'of  his  own  history  .which  Mr. 
Edgewoidi' wntn,' if  it  insect  at  'all,  instructs  in  the  w  ay  of 
warning.  .We  should'  hot  wish  a^oung  friend,  much  1^  a  son,  to 
follow; 'm  the  same  path.  '  Mr.  Edgeworth  turned  out,  as  is  nar¬ 
rated  in  the  seq^ue.l  of  the  Memoirs,  a  most  useful  and  estimable 
per^hin  after  life,  not  because  of,  but  in  spite  of  his  erroneous 
educatio'n  and  unpromising  juvenile  habits.  “  The  only  advan¬ 
tage,”  says  he,  “  which  the  world  can  gain  from  the  fives  of  individuals,  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  that  tend  to  the  formation  of  character, 
or  of  thoM<which  ilifluenoe  the  happtnem  of  life.  On  tbeae,  therefore,  I 
dnvlL*n  Now  we  take  it,  thatiwith  any  other  person  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  education  and,  early  habits,  would  have  tended  to  the 
destruction  of  character,  and  to  the  unhappiness  .of  .life.  No 
youag  man  ought  to  imagine,  tliat  he  may  mutate-iMr.  Edge- 
worth's  youth,  and  arrive  at  that  respectable  manhood,  and  rever¬ 
ed  old  ageV  wluch  his  daughter  afterwards  narrates.  With  very 
rave  talents, kindly  feelings,  and  generous  dispo6itk>Ds,'with  a  keen 
relish  of  pleasure  and  of  humour,  which,  after,  the  fashion  of  the 
rimes, )  eng^^  in  all  manner  of  frolic,  with  great, activity  and 
buoyant'spirit,  there  was  a  want  of  uniform  steady. principle  ei¬ 
ther  of  renecrion  or  action  in  Mr.  Edgeworth,  'that  made  his 
earlier  life  a  series  of  disjointed  incidenta  and  r  mere  accidents, 
from  no  bne'of  which  the  slightest  benefit  seemed  to  arise- 
' '  Much  we  must  Impute  in  candour  to  the  nnmners  tmd  scnli- 
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mentsc^the  to  which  his  youth  belonged,  i  It  may 'sound 
oddly,  hut  we  conscientiously  think  it  true,  that  our  fashionable* 
predecessors,  who Jhurishea**  sixty  years  since,”  were  coxcombs, 
alike  vain,  fantastic,  and  unprofitable ; — and  that  to  their,  uUein- 
broidered  successors  of  the  present  day,  who  wear  their>  own  uh. 
powdered  hair,and  eschew  cockfighting  and  Rousseau — who  abhor; 
sentimental  ^ournies,  and  keep  Uieir  reputations  clear  of  disgui" 
ses,  and  frolics,  and  all  vagabondism— who  never  reel  drunk  into 
drawing-rooms,  or  converse  in  oaths  and  ribald  inuendos  when  in 
drawing-rooms  or  elsewhere— who  conader  some  concern  for, 
the  poor,  and  the  ignorant,  and  the  suffering,  not  incompatible 
with  social  elegance ;  and  some  respect  for  religion  not  beneath 
a  gentleman,— they  must  appear  very  deficient  in  the  essentials  of 
worth  and  respectability.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  class  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  among  the  debauchees  of  the  “  sixties  and  seventies  we 
are  only  surprised  to  find  him  so  much  in  their  company,  and  them 
ao  much  the  subject  of  his  eulogies,  ,  Mr,  Edgeworth  writes  lus 
own  memoirs,  and  although  he  occasionally  comes  to  candid  con¬ 
fession,  yet,  like  otlier  confessing  authors,  he  never  aidmits  any 
thing  seriously  to  his  own,  prejudice ;  so  we  find  him  invarialily 
uncontaminated  in  the  com  entration  of  vicious  Vollies — plunging 
into  all  the  pleasures,  and  in  contact,  at  least,  with  all  the  profiu 
gacies  of  the  period,  merely  to  learn  how  to  avpid  them,'  and  to 
estimate,  but  by  no  means  to  reap,  the  y&i^ily ,  vexation  of 
spirit  which  are  their  fruit- — always  talkii^  of  ‘^ttled  principles 
ef  life  and  motives  of  action,  without  even  by  chance'  taking  one 
conforming  step ;  and  finally  settling  down  into' a  character  of 
great  worth  and  weight,  after  an  education  pf  precisely  contrary 
tendencies.  .  .  .  * 

Miss  Edgeworth's  unvarnished  tale  of  the  most  instructive 

Eart  of  her  father’s  history,  affords  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
er  judgment,  the  correctness  of  her  taste,  and  the  worth  and 
wannth  of  her  heart.  If  she  has  committed  an  error,  it  is  m  am- 
pTifying  too  much,  and  insensibly  repeating  several  times  over  her 
proofs  of  her  father’s  excellencies.  She  could  net  enlarge  too  much 
upon  the  eminently  useful  tofMc  of  his  indefatigable,  intelligent, 
and  successful  exertions  to  improve  the  situation,  the  morals,^ 
and  the  habits  of  his  tenants  and  dependents.  It  was  but  ‘Uttle 
one  individual  could  do;  but  were  every  Irish  gentleman  of 
landed  property  to  follow  his  examjde,  to  live  for  many  years  on 
his  own  estate,  to  abolish  a^nts,  drivers,  and  middle  men ;  and^ 
by  a  judicious,  discriminating,  and  encouraging  management,  to 
render  his  tenants  industrious  and  happy,  Ireland  would  soon 
materially '  change  its  aspect  and  character.  'We  have  not 
met  with  a  better  or  clearer  account  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
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lower  orders  m  Ireland,  or  a  more  satisfactory  exposition  «f  the 
only  way  of  rendering  them  valuable  subjects.  Of  Miss  Edge* 
i|X>rtb's  style  and  manner  we  need  not  at  this  time  of  day  take 
notice.  She  has  senubly  adt^ted  •  graver  manner  in.  these 
memoirs  o{.  her  father,  one  also  suited  to  the  statistical  nature  . 
of;  her  subject,  and  to  the  deeply  imp(»tant  matter  which  she 
treats  i-.  and,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  they  are  alike  calculated 
to  instruct  private  individuals,  and  Government  itself,  how  Ire. 
land  is  best  to  be  improved  and  conciliated.  Indeed,  landed  pro. 
prietors  even  in  this  country,  cannot  read  these  memoirs  without 
great  benefit. 

After  his  third  marriage,  Mr.  Edgewmrth  settled  permanent¬ 
ly  in  Ireland.  “  In  the  year  1782,  to  use  his  own  words,  I  re. 
turned  to  Ireland,  with  a  firm  d«tenninati(ni  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  my 
life  to  the  improTement  of  my  estate,  and  to  the  education  of  my  children ; 
and  farther,  with  the  sinc^e  nope  of  contributing  to  the  melioration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  from  which  I  drew  my  subsistence.’’ 
In'  the  description  of  what  an  absentee  must  expect  to  meet  on 
his  first  resolutely  settling  on  his  Irish  estate,  our  readers  will 
discover  all  the  descriptive  'power  of  Castle  Rackrent”  itself. 

••  Things  and  persons  are  so  mum  improved  in  Ireland  of  latter  days,  that 
cinly  those  who  can  remember  how  they  were  smne  thirty  or  foi^  years 
ago,  can  concdTe  the  variety  of.domestie  grievances,  which,  in  those  tunes, 
Ussailed  the  master  of  a  family  immediately  upon  hk  arrival  at  hia  Irish 
home.  Whmver  he  turned  lus  eyes  in  or  out  of  his  house,  damp,  dila- 
pidation,  waste,  appeared.  'Painting,  glazing,  roofing^  fencing,  fiiii^ng — 
all  were  wanting ! 

"  The  baok-yard,  and  even  the  front  lawn  round  the  windows  of  the 
house,  were  fill^  with  loungers,  Jbiioiccra,  and  petitionera;  tenants,  under, 
tenants,  driven,  sub-agent  and  agent,  were  to  have  audience ;  and  they  all 
had  grievances  and  secret  informations,  accusations  redprocating,  and  quar. 
rels  each  under  each  interminable.  Alternately  as  lanmord  and  magistrate, 
the  pro^etor  of  an  esUte  had  to  listen  to  perpetual  oompkiats,  petty  wrang- 
lings,  and  equivocations,  in  which  no  human  sagadty  could  ^soover  truth, 
or  award  justice.  Then  came  widows  and  orjduins,  with  tales  of  distress, 
and  casOT  of  oppression,  such  as  the  ear  and  heart  of  unhardened  humanity 
covld  not  withstand.  'And  when  some  of  the  supplicants  wm  tetisfied, 
fresh  expectants  appeared  with  claims  of  pvomues,  and  hopes,  beyond  what 
qny  patience,  time,  power,  or  fortune,  could  satisfy.  Such  and  so  great  tlie 
difficulties  appear^  to  me,  by  which  my  father  was  encompassed  on  our  ar. 
ilv&l  at  home,  that  I  could  not  conmve  how  he  could  get  mrough’'them,  nor 
eould  I  imagine  how  these  people  bad  ever  gone  on  anring  his  absence.  I 
WM  with  bin  constantly,  and  1  was  amused  and  interested  in  seeing  how  'be 
nmdehis  way  through  there  complaints,  petitkos,  and  grievances,  with  de¬ 
cision  and  dispatch ;  he,  ^  the  time,  in  good  humour  with  the  people,  and 
they  delighted  with  him ;  though  he  often  "  rated  them  rounoly,  ’  when 
they  stood  before  bhn  perverse  In  litigation,  helpless  fn  pracrastination,  de- 
tected  in  cunmng,  or  convicted  of  falsehood.  They  saw  into  bin  character 
almost  as  seen  as  he  understood  theire.  The  first  rentrk  which  1  heard 
whimered  aside  among  the  praplc,  with  oongratulatory  looks  at  ewh  other, 
was  *  His  Honour,  any  way,  is  guod  pay.'”  V’ol.  ii.  1^.  8—4.  •  Wr.  Edpe. 
worth  retided  on  his  estate  trom  1782  till  his  death  in  1817, 
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Dcarij  five-aiid4hirty  years;  and  Miss  Edgeworth  was  with 
hiM  all  that  time,  pmy  to  all  lus  affairs  domestic  and  puUic. 

•  We  must  oomtent  ourselves  with  mere  detached  notices  of  the 
lemidnder  of  the  work.  Miss  Edgeworth  ^ves  an  excellenf  his¬ 
tory  of  that  smguWand  powerful  engine,  accidentally  construct¬ 
ed,  but  most  skilfully  applied,  the  aseociatien  and  eo-operatioA 
of  the  Irish  volunteers  in  1782.  Mr.^  Edgeworth,  always  a  rin- 
cere  lover  of  liberty,  was  a  zealous  friend  to  tlieir  cause  and 
exertions. — Mr.  l^y  is  unfortunately  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.;  and  there  is  much  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  given,  in  order  to  complete  a  smrt  of  episodical  memoir  of 
Mm.  This  certrinly  eccentric  person  will  not  excite  in  the  read¬ 
er's  mind  the  interest  expected  oy  Miss  Edgeworth,  or  any  thing 
approaching  to  that  which  he  occasions  in  her  owb,  as  her  father^ 
friend.  We  think  there,  is  a  great  deal  too  much  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Edgeworth  was  severely  tried  by  the  death  of  several  most 
promising  and  engaging  children.  His  daughter  Honora  died 
coDsumpUonat  fifteen,  and  subsequently  his  son  Henry.  His  fs(- 
mily  had  their  fuU  shmre  in  the  ab^s  and  sufi'eriugs  of  the  rebel- 
Ikm  and  French  invasion.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  tJieir  pt^nla- 
rity  and  benevolent  character  protected  them  in  the  midst  of  public 
peril.  There  is  much  too  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Edgeworth’s  tele¬ 
graphs,  and  his  perfect  good  humour  on  tfie  rqectipti  of  them  by 
Government. — The  third  Mrs.  Edgeworth  died  in  1 797;  and  Mr. 
Edgeworth  was,  with  his  usual  unquestionably  ill-judged  haste, 
married  for  the  fourth  time.-— He  was  soon  after  returned  for  the 
bounty  of  Longford  to  the  Irish  parliament,  where  all  his  exer¬ 
tions  were  for  his  country’s  good.— He  was  theautlior  of  a{^n, 
brought  forward  in  parliament,  for  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders ;  of  all  schemes  the  most  fittin|^  for  Ireland.— He  receiv¬ 
ed  a  playful  letter  from  Dr.  Darwm,  in  writing  which  th^ 
sipgul^  man  had  actually  expired,  the  postscript  to  that'lctter, 
written  in  another  hand,  announcing  lus  death.— Mr.  Edgeworth 
p^  another  visit  to  France  during  the  peace  1802,  with  his  fa¬ 
mily,  and  barely  got  off  before  the  detention  of  the  English.  Not 
so  his  son,  who  was  fourteen  years  detained  at  Verdun.— One 
<>f  Mr.  Edgeworth’s  sons  being  engaged  in  his  studies  at  the 
university  of  .Edinburgh,  Mr.  Edgeworth  and  his  daughter 
next  came  there  in  spring  18<W.  -Even  if  wc  had  room,  we 
must  in  modesty  omit  the  very  Fively  and  flattering  account  of 
pur  “  own  romantic  town”  and  its  society,  which  is  given  by  so 
good  a  judge.  •  * 

Mr.  Ec^worth  was  very  diffident  of  his  powers  as  a  writer ; 
and  a  theory  as  to  his  inability,  was  for  many  yes’s  of  his 
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life  the  reason  of  not  attenmting  to  write,  Perhaps.it  .was  this 
which  induced  him  to  mime  liis  Brst  and  almost  all  his  af. 
ter  trials,  in  company  with  his  daughter.  **  Practical  Educa- 
lion,"  bis  -Brst  important  work,  was  a  joint  producUon  f  a  book 
too.  well  known  to  require  remark  from  us.  His  work  on  Pro. 
fessional  Education  was  his  own  exclurively.  The  well-known 
treatise  on  Irish  Bulls,’'  was  a  copartnery  concern.  His  other 
publications  were  chiefly  political  or  economical  essays  or  letters. 

The  ojnnion  was  very  general,  that  Miss  Edgeworth's  rather 
unsuccessful  novel  of  **  Patronage"  was  a  joint  production,  and 
that  it  was  injured  by  being  so.  MissEdgeworth  says  on  this  head. 
«  The  plan,  founded  on  the  story  of  two  families,  one  making  their  way  in 
the  worn  by  independent  efibrts,  the  other  by  mean  arts,  and  by  courting 
the  great,  was  long  afterwards  the  pound- work  of  *  Patronage.*  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  Lord  OldDorough'was  adde^,  but  most  of  the  others  remained  as 
my  &thcr  originally  desmbed  them :  his  hero  and  heroine  were  in  greater 
difficulties  than  mine,  more  in  love,  and  conaequentlv  more  interesting,  and 
the  whole  story  was  infinit4ely  more  entertaining.  1  mention  this,  b^uae 
some  critics  took  it  for  pwntM,  that  he  wrote  parts  of  *  Patronage,’  of  which, 
in  troth,'  he  did  not  wrm,  to  ^  best  of  my  rceoUection,  any  sin^  paamgr  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  have  ascribed  to  him  all  those  nuhs  which 
were  exclusively  mine ;  the  criginal  design,  which  was  really  his,  and 
which  I  altereo,  had  all  that  merit  of  liyely  action  and  interest  in  which 
miq^  ,  has  ,been  ibuod  deficiequ"  Ib.  p.  844-.  She  ac- 
koqwladges  .wiUi  much  and  praiseworthy  humility,  that  1^^ 
father’s  critical  acumemmd  literary  tact  were  of  great  benefit  tO] 
all  the  compputioDs  which  she  has  given  to  the  world. 

For  much  detail  of  Mr.  Edgeworth’s  generority  and  benevo* 
lence,  of  the  good,  public  and  private,  of  which  he  was  the  au¬ 
thor  or  cause,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Miss  Edgeworth's 
Mcme^  i  which,  although  we  think  them  rather  too  much  dila¬ 
ted,  arc  written  in  a  happy  medium  between  the  most  afiection- 
atc  regard  to  a  justly  beloved  father's  memo^,  and  a  sense  of 
the  natural  limits  of  public  sympat^.  Miss  ^geworth  is  too 
intent  on  the  chief  ooject  cf  her  aff^tioos,  to  think  of  her  own 
literary  fame  in  these  pages.  We  will  not  say  that  she  will  lose 
reputation, — but  that  she  will  not  gain  much  by  them ;  this 
however,  we  think,  she  will  gain  a  place  in  the  reader's  esteem  and 
affection,  higher  even  than  what  tnc  most  brilliant  efiorts  of  her 
genius  had  previously  obtuned  for  her, 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  ofier  any  long  critique  on  Myy 
Edgeworth's  character  as  it  appears  in  the  memoirs,  for  we  have 
had  occasion  to  make  so  many  remarks  upon  it  incidentally,  that 
the  reader  must  be  already  aware  of  our  opinion.  We  arc  not 
disposed  to  rate  him  so  high  as  he  rated  himself ;  nor  even  as‘ 
be  was  estimated  by  his  daughter.  His  talents  do  not  seem’ to  us 
to  have  gone' beyond  what  is  called  clevcrn^s  or  address.  High 
and  original  energy  of  thought,  the  combinations  of  intellecti^l 
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M^r,  uid  tht  krftMT  range  of  genhis,  trere  no  distinetions  of  hk. 
Ue  was  MBiaredIjr  neither  poety-ovalor,  nor-^hikMOj^er  ;  nor 
was  he,  in  mj  ‘senney  a  grnt  man.  *  In  a  moral  point  of  view; 
we  think  the  cnrors  of  Im'jonth’- resulted  from  a  Wretohedly 
mMrranged  edtfeatioa,  a  restless  raiiitj;  an  ill-regalated  ardour; 
and  the  great  fiialts  of  the  times  ki  wWoh  h«  lived:  -Yicldifig 
to  pres^  aaciteinent,  he  was  the  creature' of  impulse) — it  wai' 
fortunate  for  fakn  when  the  •  Tnonim/om  was  in  the  i^t  <Ku< 
rection.  Such  it  wna,  we  think,  when  given  by  Sir  Francis  De- 
laval,  in  the  awful  last  moments  of  a  fruitless  lifo, — for  we  feel  as.: 
sured,  that  there  was  a  favourable  turn  in  Mr.  Edgeworth’s  con> 
duct  from  that  period.  Without  such  admonition,  we  are  no  less 
certain,  that  Mr.  Edgeworth’s  future  course  would  have  been' 
much  less  prudent  thau  it  proved.  The  death  of  his  first  wife  was 
another  event  in  his  history  which  improved'Mr.  Ei^eworth's  cha¬ 
racter.  A  happier  aiarriage  led  him  to  cultivate,  more  thm  he' 
had  done,  domestic  habits ;  and  We  have  every  reason  to  give  the 
fullest  credit  to  his  daughter  in  her  detail  of  his  success.  When  ho . 
$etUed  in  Ireland,*  hb  good  qualities,  of  which  he  had  many;, 
found  time  to  operate  ;  and  we  equally  believe  in  all  that  is  raid  of 
him  as  a  country  gentleman  and  a  naagistrate.  We  do  not,  how.' 
ever,  think  that  he  was  a  very  grkit  accesmon  to  the  Irish  Hoiise' 
of  Commons,  in  any  other  way  than  in  his  practical  knowledge  of, 
Irish  rural  afbirs ;  and  of  the  condition,  manners,  and  disposition'' 
of  the  lower  orders ;  which  qualified  him  no  higher  than  to  form 
what  is  called  in  Parliament  a  good  Committee-man.  In  short, 
Mr,  Edgeworth  was  a  clever,  active,  somewhat  bustling,  on  the' 
whole  amiable,  very  happy,  and  not  a  little  self-satisfied  man,— 
who  had  one  great  distinction,  and  one  akme, — he  was  the  father 
of  Maria  Edgeworth. 
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Art  VI.— Affwoir  of  the  early  Campa'igns  of  the  Duke  (fWeU 
Umgion  in  Portug^  and  Spain.  By  an  OHicer  employed  in 
hb  Army.  Pp.  234.  .London,  John  Murray.  18:^0. 

w  £  have  read  this  simple,  unpretending,  and  gcntlemipilike 


E  have  read  this  simple,  unpretending,  and  genUem^nliRe 
narrative  with  much  pleasure.  It  is  the  plain  tab  of  a  gallant . 
soldier,  whose  feelings  are  perfectly  under  nb  command,  and  are 
not  once  allowed,  even  when  he  touches  on’events  which  divided 
his  countrymen  into  intemperate  factions,  to  disturb^  in, him,  that 
equanimity  and  candour  which  arc  the  bes^ledges  of  truth,  and 
lb|^grcate6t  ornaments  of  the  hbtorian..  We  were  attracted  to 
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the  work  by  the' title,  which  instantly  suggested  to  ts  reflections 
of  the  greatest  interest.  There  needs  no  annalist,  for  our  mner- 
ation,  of  the  IfUer  glories  of  Wellii^gton  and  his  army,  '^ese 
are  engraven  on  every  memory  and  on  every  heart.  But  we 
)nay  lose  ^ht  ^  their  earlier  de^  in  the  very  likn  of  their 
final  triumphs.  We  thank  the  author  for  recalling  oar  thoughta 
We  had  nearly  foigotten  the  details  of  the  indpieiit  efforts  of 
our  gallant  countrymen,  against  the  most  gigantic  power  that 
ever  threatened  the  liberties  of  mankind ;  nor  were  we  before  so 
much  aware  of  their  interest.  We  have  followed  with  equal  pro¬ 
fit  and  delight  the  ewlier  steps  of  that  memorable  ascendancy,  of 
which  one  extraordinary  man  laid  the  foundation  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  force,  and  in  the  midst  of  universal  despondency. 
He  was  an  extraordinary  man,  who  despaired  not  when  even 
England  was  spell-bouna  by  the  ominous  agency  of  French  vic- 
tory-T-when  the  British  seddier,  distrusting  his  guides,  distrust¬ 
ing  himself,  set  an  unassured  foot  on  the  great  arena  of  Continen¬ 
tal  Europe,  and  leader  after  leader  checked  his  advance,  or  com¬ 
pelled  his  retreat — -when  Napofeon’s  countless  boats  had  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  and,  in  all  the  confidence  of  Napoleon’s  presence, 
possessed  the  land^when  Spain  herself  had  begun  tp  thwart,  to 
hate,  and  almost  to  starve  her  deliverers — and  last,  perhaps  worst 
to  bear,  England's  generous  purpose  was  on  the  wane,  and  in 
her  very  Senate  were  advooat^  abandonment  of  the  oppres^, 
and  compromise  with  the  oppressor.  He  was  an  extraordinary 
man,  who  stood  alone  erect,  undaunted,  unwearied,  almost  un¬ 
perplexed  ;  and,  calmly  estimating  his  enemy,  his  followers,  him¬ 
self,  gave  his  pledge  to  his  country,  and  taming  a  fearless  front 
to  the  tremendous  force  before  mm,  cheered  his  admiring  com¬ 
rades,  and  taught  them  confidence  in  tliemselves. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  went  to  Portugal  in  1808,  with  the  com- 
mand  of  a  detachment  only  of  the  army  sent  to  aid  in  the  deli¬ 
verance  of  the  Peninsula.  Older  officers  were  speedily  to  follow 
him ;  to  a  man  imbued  with  that  over-respect  fix  their  pretend¬ 
ing  enemy,  which  dictated  timid  movements  and  rendered  even 
victories  fruitless.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  well  aware  of  this,  re¬ 
solved  to  prove  his  own  bolder  plan  before  the  more  cautious  mea¬ 
sures  of  his  supenors  should  overtake  him.  Bolleia  and  Timicra 
xoere  his  proofs.  But  Sar  Harry  Burrard,  Sir  Hew  Didrymple, 
arrived,  and  it  was  not  Sir  Arthur  Well^ey's  ftiult  that  Cintra 
followed.  We  much  admire  the  temper  with  which  our  author  li¬ 
mits  himMlf  to  a  ample  expression  of  regret,  that  the  advance 
was  countermanded ;  tWt  the  flying  enemy,  bivouacked  in  s^ht ; 
fhat  they  almost  dictated  the  terms  of  their  own  surrender. 
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But  in  thnt  expresuon  there  is  a  depth  of  feeling,  eloquent  be> 
yond  the  reproaches  ever  pout^  out  by^wdked  ente^rise  or 
disappointed  patriotism.  We  give  the  author's  descnption  of 
Vimieca. 

Jonot  ■epanted  his  annv  to  attack  the  positions  of  our  ri^t  and  left 
at  the  same  moment,  connecnng  his  two  wings  by  the  force  under  Greoeral 
liLdlmnan.  They  were,  however,  at  too  great  a  distance  ftom  each  other;  and 
their  attacks  were  unconnected.  The  column  was  first  engaged  with  tho 
brigade  of  Brigadier  General  Anstruther ;  it  attempted  to  turn  his  right,  but 
after  a  contest  of  some  duration,  in  which  the  superiority  of  the  British  fire, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  of  British  bayonets,  was  completely  pro> 
ved,  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  forced  to  abandon 
his  undertaking.  The  ri^t  column  (which  had  moved  to  the  left  of  the 
British,)  began  its  attack  upon  the  brigMes  of  Major-Generals  Ferguson  and 
Nightingale,  at  the  time  that  the  left  nad  been.b^ten  by  Brigadier-Gene¬ 
ral  Anstruther.  It  commenced  with  considerable  vigour,  but  the  steadiness 
with  which  it  was  recdved  soon  stopped  its  career ;  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
'  the  column  was  beaten  and  pursued  beyond  the  heights ;  General  Bregnier 
and  six  guns  taken.  A  French  regiment  afterwards  rallied  near  the  viUage 
of  Ventoso,  at  die  extremity  of  the  hill,  and  made  an  attack  in  column  of 
mass  to  recover  the  guns ;  but  it  was  completely  routed  with  great  loss.  The 
attack  upon  the  vill^  of  Vimiera,  as  the  decisive  effbrt,  was  made  by  the 
reserve,  in  close  column,  support^  by  artillery,  but  it  was  most  gallandT 
resisted  by  the  50th  and  part  of  the  i3d  raiments,  who  charged  the  flank 
of  the  column,  and  totally  defeated  it.  Two  squadrons  of  m  90th  regi¬ 
ment  of  cavalry  moved  upon  it  when  broken,  and  cut  down  and  took  pri¬ 
soners  a  considerable  number  of  those  composing  it,  who  were  escaping  from 
the  kibntry.** 

.  liThis  was  in  all  its  features  a  battle  for  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
to  found  his  future  hopes  upon.  He  saw  the  over-confident 
enemy  more  easily  fc^ed,  and  more  diseracefully  routed  in  all 
their  attacks,  than  he  h^  ever  expected.  He  saw  demonstra¬ 
ted  the  imposing  aspect,  but  real  weakness,  in  the  face  of  a  reso¬ 
lute  enemy,  of  the  French  attack  in  solid  masses.  Breadth  of 
fire  from  determined  lines,  and  a  bayonet  charge  which  closed  on 
all  sides  of  the  arrested  host,  instantly  and  invariably  reduced 
the  columns  to  helpless  coniurion.  We  have  heard  officers  say, 
that  the  dlfficnlty  of  escape,  in  consequence  of  die  pressure  on 
such  occasions,  has  occasioned  a  carnage,  which  has  exdted  the 
compassioo  of  the  victors,  and  stayed  their  bands. 

ft  ^  tioae  before  the  victory  wts  decided.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived 
Amp  frigate,  on  board  which  he' had  remained  during  the  night.  ^ 
K^lf  w^ey  was  preparing  to  follow  up  the  advantages  be  had  gained,  and 
had  already  brougnt  up  Bngadier-General  Bowes’  and  Mgjor-General  Ack-’ 
land'a  brindea,  (who  aad  as  yet  been  in  the  reserve  and  unengaged,)  with 
which  he  bad.  intended  to  pursue  the  enemy.  He  had  also  directinl  Mgjor- 
General  Hill  to  be  ready  to  move,  from  his  right,  along  the  road  which  he 
Wu  in  possession  of,  and  which  led  to  the  nearest  line  to  Torres  Vedras. 
But  Sir  Harry  Bnrrard,  conceiving  that  such  movement  would  be  attended 
wiA  risk,  desired  Sir  A.  Wellesley  to  discontinue  the  pursuit,  and  to  rest 
Htisfied  with  the  advautagea  that  had  beea  gained.  ’  Sir  A.  Wellesley  re* 
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nionst]f»tc4  ott  the  field,  againet  the  tftder  to  halt  |  but  tt  waa  bf  no  avail ; 
the  (leoision -waa  not  to  te  changed  or  modified ;  the  enemy  retired  at  Us 
Insure ;  our  light  troops  even,  were  not  ordered  to  attend  these  movements, 
and  a  part  of  the  rear  guard  remained  upon  a  hill,  within  a  short  distance 
of  jMv  position,  till  the  following  morning.  Without  wishing  to  cast  any 
reflection  on  the  conduct  of  Sir  Harry  Buri^,  admitting  that  ne  was  plac¬ 
ed  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret,  that  the 
person  in  whose  mind  the  plan  of  the  campaign  originally  was  fonWl,  was  not 
allowed  to  execute  it  throughout.  The  System  which  Sir  Arthur  WdMey  hid 
laid  down,  had  now  been  altered  hi  three  most  essential  points.  First,  The 
not  nroce^ng,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  to  turn  the  left  of  the  enemy 
by  tiie  movement  he  had  oidereil  upon  Mafra,  thereby  changing  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  army  from  the  ofiensive  to  the  defensive.  Seeondhf,  The  not 
pursuing  the  enemy  after  the  victoij  of  Vimiera ;  and  lastly.  The  having 
changed  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Moore’s  corm  from  its  march  upon  San- 
tarem  to  its  junction  with  the  array  of  Sir  Armur  Wellesley." 

We  question  if  this  country  a/  the  time  had  a  clear  title  to  re¬ 
proach  Sir  H.  Burrard  for  his  cautious  movements.  We  shall 
only  remind  our  readers  that  the  opinion  was  very  prevalent,  that 
Sir  A.  Wellesley  was  a  rash  officer.  Knowing  whatiWe  now  do, 
there  is  much  interest  in  looking  back  on  the  first , beginnings 
of  the  bolder '  system,  which  at  length  delivered  the  world. 
“  The  feeling  of  the  array  which  had  fought  the  bajttle  of  Vimiera,  was  at 
this  time  most  hostfle  to  the  armistice  which  had  been  agreed  upon.  The 
expression  of  a  private,  in  one  of  the  regiments  which  had  most  gallantly 
asserted  the  auperiority  of  the  /British  arms,  deserves  to  be  reoordea. 
M'liilst  marching  in  his  column  Jo  Sobral,  he  appeared  to  be  looking  for 
something  which  he  bad  lost;  and  uron  being  asked  what  he  was  in 
search  of,  replied.  Ten  days,  which  he  believed  he  should  never  find  anin."  . 

It  was  conditioned  that  nothing  but  military  baggage  ^ould 
be  emliarked  by  the  French  army.  The  author  narrates  some 
paltry  larcenies  committed  by  some  of  their  officers  highest  in 
rank,  most  of  which,  however,  were  detected,  and  the  articles  re¬ 
covered.  Sir  A.  Wellesley  returned  to  England  ;  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  and  Sir  H.  Burrard  were  recalled  ;  and  the  British 
army  was' entrusted  to  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

'  The  author  enters  pretty  fully  into  the  events' of  the  war  in 
Spain,  before  the  actual  co-operation  of  the  British  troops :  the 
surrender*  of  Dupont  and  Wedel  preceded  the  entrance  of  Sir 
John  Moore  into  Spain.  Sir  J.  Moore,  it  is  well  known,  advan¬ 
ced  but  to  retreat.  The  author,  altliough  he  narrates  tliat  tliat 
commander  began  by  despairing  of  the  cause,  wlicn  the  arniiw 
of  Blake  and  Castanos  were  dispersed,  and  Bonaparte  was  ad¬ 
vancing  to  surround  the  British  army,  which  was'bnly  30,000 
strong,  yet  does  him  the  justice  to  add,  that  the' total  failure  of 
the  commissariat  to  establish  magazines  on  the  line'  of  march 
made  retreat  unavoidabW.  He  describes  well  the  gallant  afiair 
of  Corunna,  and  the  glorious  death  of  Sir  John  Moore.— “  Thus 
ended  the  aceond  oampsigii  in  which  Britiih  troops  had  been  cngagcd^lti  the 
Peninsula.  U  would  he  a  melancholy  task  to  canvass  it  throughout.  '  TB^ 
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last  actioD  waa  worthy  of  tho  iden  who  hare  ainoe  delirered  Spain  fWrni  Its 
merdlesa  invadoa ;  but  the  movementa  which  preceded  it  were  far  from 
beioA  generally  approved.  Great  difficulties  were,  indeed,  opposed  to  Sir 
J.  Moore :  but  it  would  appear,  that,  in  his  own  mind,  they  were  too  high¬ 
ly  rated.  He  discharged  nis  duty  to  his  country,  heWever,  with  his  utmost 
zeal,  lie  died  fighting  to  maintain  its  glory,  and  hia  name  will  ever  be 
ranked  amongst  its  heroes.”  " 

Next  April*  Sir  A.  Wellesley  arrived  to  take  the  command  of 
the  troops  which  had  remmnra  in*  or  been  sent  to  Portugal. 
Vigour,  conjSdence,  and  success  revived.  The  short  but  bril¬ 
liant  campaign  of  ten  days  on  the  Douro  justified  the  change 
of  measures. — “  No  operation  could  be  more  difficult,  or  require 
greater  bravery  in  the  troops  to  execute,  or  talent  in  the  general  to  combine  ; 
but  complete  success  attended  it.  Ma^al  Soult  was  surpnsed ;  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  passed  the  river  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  of  the  superior 
numbers  wmch  were  brought  to  overwhelm  the  first  regiments  that  crossed; 
and  the  French  army  was  driven,  with  the  loss  of  its  tick  and  wounded,  of 
great  part  of  its  ba^age,  and  of  a  considerable  number  of  guns,  from  the 
town  of  Oporto.”  ; 

On  the  following  day,  Sir  A.  pursued,  and  the  enemy  abandon¬ 
ed  their  whole  baggage,  and  fled  out  of  Portugal  by  the  mouu- 
taiii  roads  to  Orense.  No  part  of  their  experience  of  the  British 
troops  and  leaders,  tended  more  than  this  brief  campaign  to  re¬ 
gulate,  for  the  future,  the  presumption  of  the  French  soldiers 
and  their  Marshals.  Whilst  Sir  A.  Wellesley  w^is  employed 
in  chasing  Marshal  Soult  out  of  the  country,  the  French  had 
five  other  Marshals,  Victor,  Ney,  Mortier,  Suchet,  and  Jourdan, 
with  1 30,000  men  in  the  Peninsula.  The  BriUsh  army  amount¬ 
ed  to  24,000  men.  The  Spaniards,  in  woful  organization,  and 
utter  uselessness,  were  110,000;  the  Portuguese,  15,000,  not  yet 
ready  for  the  field.  In  estimating  the  rmtive  value  of  British 
and  French  troops,  we  have  always  pressed  the  vital  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  hypothetical  change  of  their  relations. .  Let  the  .  reader 
imagine  the  effect,  had  the  130,000  men  been  entirely  British 
troops,  and  the  24,000  liecn  French,  less  helped  than  hindered 
by  their  numerous  Spanish  and  Portuguese  allies  !•  ,• 

Talavera  was  the  first  trial  of  strength  after  the  affair  of  the 
Douro.  The  obstinate  contest  of  these  three  sanguinary  days, 
is  too  well  recollected  to  require  to  be  here  repeated.  The  facts 
are  candidly  and  clearly  stated  by  the  author.  The  lOnly. 
circumstance  worthy  of  record  of  the  Spanish  contingent  who 
acted,  or  rather  did  not  act,  on  that  occarion,  is,  that  Wlieving 
themselves  either  actually  attacked,  or  about  to  be,  they  let  out 
the  secret  of  the  presence  of  the  whole  allied  army,  which  it  was 
yet  expedient  to  conceal,  by  every  individual  Spaniard  boldly  fi-* 
ring  off* his  musket,  as  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  expected 
I  danger  as  he  had  time  to  calculate.  A  very  natural  result  of  so 
well^irccted  a  fire  is  thus  described.  **  Several  of  the  officers  of 
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the  GtUT4s  who' w<xc  Btan^ng  in  frent  of  thefar  men,  and  raaoiT  of  the  IMt 
troopa  of  the  Gemuuu,  who  were  posted  in  adranoe,  were  killea  or  wounded 
by  ^s  fire."*~The  author  says  ^  Talarera,  **  There  never  was  a  more 
extraor£nary  battle  than  the  one  which  has  now  been  described.  The  French 
broD^t  into  the  field  a  force  of  not  leas  than  47,000  men,  and  the  whole  of 
their  attacks,  with  the  most  triflinfi;  exception,  were  dire^ed  against  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army,  not  exceeding  18,000  infantry,  and  IMO  cavalry.  Vet  the  British 
General  bad  nerve  to  maintain  the  contest,  and  ability  to  baffle  the  efibrts  of 
the  enemy.  The  arrav  disfdayed  a  courage  and  perseverance  wbidi  did  justice 
to  the  confidence  witn  which  its  commander  h^  relied  upon  it ;  and  proved 
to  Spain  and  to  the  world,  what  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  British  soldier 
is  capable  of  eflTecting,  when  under  the  direction  of  such  an  officer.  The 
enemy  did  justice  to  the  talent  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  and  to  the  unrivalled 
bravery  of  nis  troops ;  Marshal  Victor  admitted  to  an  English  officer  who 
was  taken  prisoner,  t^t  much  as  he  had  heard  of  the  gallantry  of  English 
soldiers,  stiU  be  coiild  not  have  believed  that  any  men  could  have  been  led  to 
attacks  so  desperate  as  smne  tiut  he  had  witnessed  in  the  battle  of  Taiavern." 
This  victory,  applauded  by  the  better  feelings  o£  the  British 
nation,  but  actually  ruled  against  by  party  spirit' as  a  fruitless 
waste  of  blood,  and  a  conhnnation  of  the  supposed  rashness 
of  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  who  ought  no  longer  to  be  entrusted  with 
human  life,  was  calmly  and  steadily  applied  by  the  deter¬ 
mined  chief  to  his  glorious  theory — and  long  after  he  had,  by 
crossing  the  Pyrenees,  finished  his  proud  demonstration,  and  si¬ 
lenced  all  the  confident  ignorance  that  had  declaimed  against  him 
—in  the  disheartening  moments  of  the  sun's  decline  at  Waterloo 
itself,  Talavera  sustained  the  unconquerable  s|Ntit  of  Wellington, 
and  led  him  to  the  short  soliloquy  which  was  by  chance  over¬ 
heard  when  the  aspect  was  most  overcast ;  **  I  shall  gain  this 
BATTLE  YET.”  Wc  liavc,  for  our  part,  always  conadered  Tala¬ 
vera  in  its  general  results  as  really  the  most  productive  battle  in 
the  war.  It  produced  no  immediate  benefits,  it  is  true ;  but 
Sheridan,  who  cherished  a  glow  of  Bridsli  feeling  in  his  heart, 
which  the  facUon  to  which  he  belonged  found  often  very  trou¬ 
blesome,  was  never  greeted  by  the  cheers  of  parliament  more 
cordially,  than  when  he  stud  that  the  victory  of  Talavera  was 
worth  a  whole  archipelago  of  sugar-islands." 

After  the  poor  figure  made  by  Cuesta  and  his  Spaniards  at 
Talavera,  the  utter  failure  of  supplies  and  means  of  transport— 
Cuesta,  who  liad  abundance  unemployed,  sending  literally  four 
carts  to  remove  4000  wounded  men — Sir  A.  WelWey  re-crossed 
tlie  Tagus,  and  never  counted  on  the  Spaniards  more.  They 
were  no  longer  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  most  trifling  operations.  When 
the^  were  required  to  act,  they  remained  unmoved ;  when  entrusted  with  a 
pontion,  as  at  Talavera,  they  deserted  it  without  reason ;  when  directed  to 
avoid  an  action,  which,  if  successful,  could  be  of  no  benefit  to  their  cause, 
they  seemed  to  court  one ;  and  when  engas^,  exposri  themselves  to  the 
moat  disastrous  defeats."  Henceforth  the  assistance  ofi’ered  by 
tliat  degraded  people  was  limited  to  loud  appeals  to  their  former 
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glory ;  and  in  spite  of  all  their  shameful  defeats  and  dispersions, 
the  rteady  averment,  founded  in  firm  belief,  of  their  own  invinci¬ 
bility.  It  is  difficult  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  of  light 
and  knowledge  to  conceive  the  childishness  of  a  people  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  ignorance.  **  The  state  of  Spiun  at  this  time  was  most 
extraordinary :  the  whole  people  were  hostile  to  the  French ;  yet  their  ex¬ 
ertions  at  the  oommencement  of  their  struggle,  had  so  far  surpassed  any 
former  efforts  they  had  been  called  noon  to  make,  that  they  now  reposed 
in  security,  confiding  their  cause  to  the  means  whidi  they  h^  already  pro¬ 
vided,  ana  shdtering  themselves  from  any  farther  calls  by  the  loud  and  re¬ 
echoed  declwations  that  they  were  invincible.  It  was  in  vain  to  combat 
against  this  argument ;  if  a  doubt  as  to  its  validity  was  started,  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Moncey’s  retrtat  from  Valentia,  and  of  Key’s  from  Gallicia,  were 
thought  sufficient  to  remove  all  apprehensions,  and  to  silence  for  ever  the 
discussion  of  the  subject :  the  best-informed  amongst  the  Spaniards  were 
carried  away  by  feelings  so  congenial  to  their  haufdity  spirits,  and  so  well 
adapted  to  me  indolence  of  thm  natures.  'The  d^ence  of  Saragos.sa  and 
of  tierona  convinced  them  that  the  attempt  to  conquer  Spain  would  be 
unavailing;  and  they  sunk  at  once  into  a  security  for  which  they  since  have 
most  deany  paid.” 

It  followed  from  all  this,  that  the  Spaniards  took  the  entire 
merit  of  all  the  victories  gained  by  the  British ;  and  now,  we 
have  no  doubt,  conscientiously  consider  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
enemy  as  a  proof  of  their  original  thesis  of  the  invincibility  of 
Spain.  We  have  been  told  by  an  officer,  who  in  Colonel 
Skerret’s  handful  of  English,  surprised  5000  French,  and 
drove  them  out  of  Seville,  that  the  Spanish  troops  who  might 
have  assisted,  but  purposely  lingered  liehind  to  watch  events, 
actually  marched  into  the  town  some  hours  after  it  was  quietly 
posses^,  and  appropriated  the  glory  of  the  victory ! 

Such  views  of  this  history  are  important  elements  in  the 
great  account  between  Wellington  and  his  country.  His  hojie 
^  success  in  the  midst  of  such  difficulties  and  dangers,  we 
have  not  a  doubt,  distinguished  him,  at  that  time,  f>om  all  his 
existing  countrymen.  The  success  of  the  French  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  war  liberated  the  whole  power  of  their  Empire,  and  ren¬ 
dered  it  disposable  for  the  subjugation  of  Spain.  Ueinforce- 
ments  of  100,000  men  were  crossing  the  Pyrenees ;  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  thrown  away,  in  an  hour,  their  last  army  at  Ocana ; 
and  the  British  Parliament  itself  resounded  with  denunciations  of 
the  folly,  the  Quixotism,  the  criminality,  of  continuing  so  hope¬ 
less  and  sanguinary  a  contest. 

The  author  gives  a  clear  and  connected  account  of  the  pro- 
greas  of  the  war — the  easy  conquest  of  Andalusb,  and  siege  of 
Cadiz  by  Soult, — the  progress  of  Suchet  in  Valencia,— -and  the 
meditated  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the  immense  army  under 
Ma.«sena.  He  narrates  the  admirable  arrangements  of  Lord 
tWHington  on  the  Agueda  and  the  Coa,  and  the  preparation, 
in  the  rear,  for  his  masterly  retreat  by  Busaco  to  Torres  Vedras. 
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He  was  now  at  the  head  of  54,000  British  troops— 10,000  Por¬ 
tuguese— and  l!iS,000  Spaniards  under  Romana.  The  enemy, 
of  whose  army  the  author  enumerates  the  corps,  were  103,(K)0. 
"  These  numbers  are  the  very  lowest  at  whidi  the  French  army  can  be 
calculated*  Buonaparte  always  called  the  force  under  Massena  alone 
.100,000  men ;  and  the  French  officers,  before  the  invasion  of  Pwtugal,  gave 
the  same  account  of  the  numbers  with  which  they  were  to  overwhelm  us*" 
The  total  French  force  at  that  time  in  Spain  is  computed  by  the 
author  at  900,000  men*  The  British  General  allowed  no  temp, 
mtion  of  partial  advantages  to  diminish  his  concentrated  force ; 
and  therefore  did  not  move  to  attempt,  what  he  must  besides 
have  failed  in,  to  relieve  Ciudad  R^rigo,  Badajos,  and  Al¬ 
meida* 

The  confidence  of  the  French  had  no  bounds*  A  coxcomb,  call¬ 
ed  Colonel  Pavetti,  was  accidentally  taken  prisoner;  Lord  Welling, 
ton  bought  back  his  horse  for  his  use  from  the  peasantry  who  had 
taken  it,  and  asked  him  to  his  table*  At  dinner,  he  told  Lord 
Wellington  that  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes  was  with  the  army ; 
that  she  was  near  her  time,  and  intended  to  have  her  accouche¬ 
ment  in  her  own  Duchy  of  Abrantes ;  which  was  at  the  moment 
150  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  British  army.  Lord  Wellington 
took  no  notice  of  this  piece  of  bad  taste  and  impertinence :  but 
the  Spanish  general  Alava  could  not  resist  a  reply  to  it.  “  You 
“  will  do  well  to  put  the  Duchess  on  her  guard  against  these 
“  gentlemen  dress^  in  red,  for  they  are  very  bad  accoucheurs." 
We  have  not  any  where  read  a  more  spirited  account  of  the  me¬ 
morable  battle  of  Busaco,  than  the  author's ;  nor  a  more  soldier¬ 
like  detail  of  the  masterlv  combinations  of  which  that  battle  form¬ 
ed  a  part.  1 1  is  quite  ((elightful  to  read  of  the  actual  roUing  of 
column  after  column  of  the  French  down  the  mountain  side* 
One  Frenchman,  afterwards  taken,  .said,  “That  he  tumbled  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  without  knowing  how  he  escap- 
ed*"  “  The  battle  of  Busaco  was  thus  terminated*  The  French 
lost  10,000  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  in  the  course  of  the  day ; 
and  Marshal  Massena  was  first  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  tlje  talents 
the  Greneral,  and  the  bravery  of  the  troops,  which  he  was  direct  to  drive 
headlong  into  the  sea*"  General  Foy  was  sent  to  stammer  an 
account  of  Busaco  to  Napoleon.  He  was  interrmited  with  the 
Emperor's  elegant  and  conclusive  “  Bah  !  the  English  always 
“  beat  the  French." 

When  Lord  Wellington  comfortably  housed  his  whole  ar¬ 
my  within  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  he  threw  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  over  upon  his  enemy.  The  reader's  mind  has  now  a 
sensation  of  repose  and  security,  which  after  all  his  fears  is  very 
agreeable.  The  history  of  the  retreat  of  Massena’s  half-starved 
army,  and  of  Wellington’s  proud  advance  into  Spain,  to  a  new 
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wries  of  successes  which,  without  a  check — Burgos  except¬ 
ed — terminated  in  the  triumphant  invauon  of  France  itself, 
are  too  well  known  to  require  detail  either  by  us  or  by  the 
author.  The  latter’s  tale  is  told  when  Portugal  is  delivered. 
**  The  detsU  of  the  events  which  followed  the  deliverance  of  Portugal,  does 
‘  not  however  belong  to  the  present  work.  To  describe  the  capture  rf  the 
important  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  in  the  face  of  superior 
'  armies ;  and  the  destruction  of  that  of  Almares,  by  which  the  armies  of 
Marmont  and  Soult  were  connected ;  to  follow  Lmd  Wellington  through 
the  brilliant  operations  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Salamant^  and  to  the  r»- 
conquest  of  Madrid  and  all  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain  ;  to  trace  the 
execution  of  that  magnificent  movement,  by  which  all  the  French  defences 
in  die  northern  provinces  of  Spain  being  turned  without  a  blow,  their  ar¬ 
mies  were  completely  overthrown,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  cannon  and  bag- 
nge  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria ;  and  Spain,  like  Portugal,  was  delivered  from 
foreign  rule these  glorious  transactions  must  be  left  to  others  to  record. 
TTiey  will  be  handed  down  with  the  rest  of  those  great  events  which  have 
.  distin^shed  the  triumphant  career  of  Lord  Wellington,  as  a  beacon  to 
.  ^denereafter  all  military  men  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  combined  with  jus¬ 
tice,  with  moderation,  and  with  virtue."  i 

Once  more  we  applaud  the  author’s  generous  wish,  to-  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  earlier  merits  of  the  peninsular  war— the  yet  dawning 
glory  of  the  British  chief  and  the  British  army — the  Herculean 
mfancy  of  that  strength  which  has  swept  armies,  and  marshals, 
and  monarchs,  from  our  memory;—  above  all,  to  that  undaunted 
courage,  and  undespuring  fortitude,  and  indomitable  perseve¬ 
rance,  which,  in  recollection  of  his  earlier  deeds  in  Sptun,  a  grate¬ 
ful  country  will  for  ever  associate  with  the  name  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley. 


Art.  VII.  Sketches  from  St.  George"'s  Fields.  By  Giorgione 
.  Di  Castel  Cuiuso  London,  1820. 

The  atmosphere  of  a  prison  cannot,  we  should  think,  be  the  most 
congenial  to  poetical  inspiration — nor  do  the  scenes  presented  by 
this  great  receptacle  of  folly  or  misfortune,  strike  us,  at  first  sight, 
Rs  likely  to  afford  very  choice  materials  for  the  art  of  the  poet  to 
work  upon,  and  to  invest  either  with  its  softer  or  more  brilliant  co¬ 
lours.  There  is  much,  indeed,  to  sympathise  with,  much  to  con¬ 
demn,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  deplore — but  the  elements  seem  to 
be  generally  of  that  common  and  prosaic  kind  that  the  light  of  ima¬ 
gination  will  be  lifted  upon  them  in  vain  for  every  legitimate  pur- 
poM  oS  poetical  interest.  Yet  this  conclusion  is,  perhaps,  rather 
built  upon  the  prejudices  of  education  than  the  natural  dictates 
of  the  feelings — and  in  the  circumscribed  range  which  the  pride 
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of  criticism  has  marked  out  for  the  exertions  of  the  poet,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  CTeat  examples  has  been  rather  studiously  consulted, 
without  m^ng  due  allowance  for  the  latent  might,  and  the  yet 
unexplored  capacities  of  genius.  We  have  had  poets  who,  in  scorn 
of  all  criucal  rules,  have  invested  with  a  high  and  profound  inte¬ 
rest,  themes  over  which  the  eye  of  a  common  observer  wanders 
Avith  indifference,  and  who  have  been  able  to  extract  from  the  most 
ordinary  incidents,  and  the  most  homely  scenes,  elements  of  pa¬ 
thos  and  of  power,  such  as  had  never  before  been  supposed  to 
lurk  under  so  repulsive  an  exterior.  There  is  no  condition  in 
which  our  nature  can  be  contemplated,  that  does  not  richly 
abound  with  the  materials  of  the  very  highest  poetry— the  poetry 
of  the  passions  and  of  the  heart ;  and  it  requires  only  the  warmth 
of  true  genius  to  turn  the  wastes,  round  which  criticism  has  too 
hastily  drawn  a  line  of  impassable  seclusion,  into  the  highest 
bloom  of  fertility.  In  no  respect  has  the  world  been  more  in¬ 
debted  to  some  of  the  more  daring  and  original  of  the  living 
race  of  poets,  than  for  their  conclusive  practical  refutation  of 
the  silly  dogma,  that  the  dominions  of  genius  and  invention 
are  bounded  by  some  unpropitious  law  of  nature,  and  have 
been  long  since  explored  and  exhausted ;  the  general  ascendancy 
of  so  discouraging  a  creed  was  enough  of  itself  to  repress  all  ge¬ 
nuine  enthusiasm,  and  to  repel  from  the  higher  paths  of  litera¬ 
ture,  those  who  alone  were  fitted  to  tread  them— by  presenting 
to  them  the  odious  alternative  of  unnatural  extravagance  or  ser¬ 
vile  imitation.  But  the  interesting  problem  has  of  late  years 
been  boldly  attempted,  and  triumphantly  solved — and  in 
spite  of  sarcasm  and  envy,  and  misplaced  ridicule,  some  of 
the  great  innovators  are  fast  ascending  to  fame  by  their  own 
might,  and  already  reaping  the  reward  which  prejudice  may 
defer,  but  of  which  they  cannot  be  ultimately  defrauded.  The 
range  of  poetry  and  eloquence  has  thus  been  rapidly  expanded 
—and  the  exclusive  followers  of  models  and  paltry  satirists 
of  genius  are  hastening  to  acknowledge  and  retract  a  mis¬ 
take,  which  has  been  best  corrected  by  a  splendid  succes¬ 
sion  of  poetical  triumphs.  One  of  the  ablest,  and  not  the  least 
popular  of  our  living  |M>ets,  has  applied  the  energy  of  a  power¬ 
ful  intellect,  to  paint  the  vicissitudes  of  humble  life,  from  which 
the  courtly  and  classic  authors  of  another  age  would  have  turned 
with  disdain — and  in  the  faitliful  and  unadorned  pictures  which 
he  has  given  of  tlie  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sufferings,  the 
bewildering  passions,  the  deep  and  touching  catastrophes  which 
chequer  the  humbler  and  hitherto  unobserved  current  of  humari 
existence,  has  powerfully  interested  every  bosom  which  it  was 
worth  while  to  touch,  and  triumphantly  identified  the  genius  9f 
■poetry  with  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
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In  some  of  his  sketches,  which  relate  to  the  King’s  Bench 
prison,  the  unknown  author  before  us  reminds  us  of  the  vi¬ 
gour  and  truth  of  deUul,  so  conspicuous  in  many  of  Crabbe's 
performances ;  and,  although  both  the  objects  and  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  writers  are  very  different,  we  have  been  occa¬ 
sionally  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  their  powers  of  des¬ 
cription.  The  scenes  of  a  prison  will  present  to  different  minds 
very  different  subjects  of  contemplation,  and  may  be  expected 
to  awaken  in  them  very  opposite  emotions.  The  varied  misery 
exhibited — the  aspect  of  worldly  hopes  for  ever  crushed— of  the 
dearest  ties  rudely  shattered  by  misfortune — of  projects,  whe¬ 
ther  selfish  or  generous,  hastily  marred— of  vanity  rebuked, 
or  vice  chastised ; — together  with  the  various  impressions  which 
the  sudden  descent  into  a  receptacle  of  shame  and  privation 
makes  upon  different  minds ; — some  rising  by  mere  force  of  cha¬ 
racter  above  their'fate,  others  seeking  to  drown  reflection  in  all 
the  low  sensuality  which  is  accessible ; — others  agmn  pouring 
forth  their  wounded  spirits  in  exasperation  and  defiance ; — Ana, 
added  to  all  this,  the  gloomy  and  constnuning  economy  of  the 

{)lace — the  rude  memorials  of  former  sufferings,  which  have  been 
efl  by  the  preceding  races  of  its  unhappy  inmates — the  intolera¬ 
ble  sense  of  coercion  as  it  maddens  the  yet  unaccustomed  captive, 
or  sits  in  settled  melancholy  on  the  brow  of  the  more  ancient 
tenant :— These,  and  a  thousand  other  elements  of  sadness  and 
reflection,  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  require  only  the 
aid  of  imagination  to  be  wrought  into  affecting  poetry.  But 
another  view  may  be  taken  of  this  crowded  scene, — and  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  impenitent  victims  of  folly  and  vice  which  it  pre¬ 
sents,  who  even  while  smarting  under  the  visitation  which  their 
profligacy  has  brought  upon  them,  seek  writh  eagerness  the 
means  of  its  continue  indulgence,  may  infuse,  as  the  prevailing 
idea,  that  of  vice  at  once  despicable  and  irreclaimable,  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  realize  that  pandemonium  of  pigmy  atrocity  which  the 
moral  satirist  will  love  to  visit  with  all  the  lightnings  of  his 
scorn.  Such  is  the  view  which  the  present  author  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  inclined  to  take  of  his  subject,  although  there  are 
many  passages  interspersed  which  bear  a  different  and  a  more 
amiable  character. 

Of  this  class  is  the  following,  which  touches  upon  the  sad  re¬ 
miniscences  and  contrasts  suggested  to  the  unhappy  prisoner, 
by  circumstances  apparently  the  most  minute  and  unimportant. 
For,  how  intolerable  to  the  soul 
Past  scenes  of  bliss  upon  the  memory  roll, 
tVhen  'mid  a  prison’s  horrid  gloom  they  come 
To  one  that  e’er  has  loved  the  heaven  of  home ! 

'  Home  !  comprehensive  word  !  whose  letters  span 
All  that  can  interest  the  heart  of  man  ; 
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All  ▼arying  outline,  that  each  mortal’s  wiU, 

With  colour,  light,  and  shade,  his  own  may  fill ; 

Sound,  populous  of  thought,  that  each  employs 
To  give  the  scene  of  his  peculiar  joys ! 

What  forms,  what  sounos,  in  that  one  mamc  word. 

In  simultaneous  thronn  are  seen  and  heard  ! 

*  O,  my  own  home  !  how  sweetly  dost  thou  rise. 

How  sadly,  too,  upon  mv  mind’s  fond  eyes  ! 

’Thy  fresh  and  verdant  slopes,  thy  waters,  fiowers. 

And  the  cool  umbrage  of  tny  beechen  bowers. 

Crowd  on  my  soul ;  and  srith  them  all  the  train 
Of  long-past  joys,  that  sharpen  present  pain. 

And,  <m  !  what  faces  ’mid  those  scenes  appear ! 

M'hat  well-known  voices  seem  to  thrill  mine  ear ! 

How  slight  a  spark  of  thought  will Jire  the  train,  * 

Whose  swift  explosion  shakes  and  sears  the  brain ! 

Sometimes  a  rose,  that,  in  the  window  placed. 

Proclaims  our  love  of  nature  uneffaced. 

Tells  of  some  paradise  in  which  we  roved. 

In  happy  hours,  with  those  we  fondly  loved ; 

From  Uus'vou  turn ;  lo,  fix’d  upon  the  wall 
Some  sketch  of  mountain-range,  or  waterfall. 

Some  lovely  landscape,  traced  when  at  our  aide 
One  dear  as  life  our  pencil's  progress  eyed. 

To  books  you  fly ;  but  O  beware  what  page 
You  choose  the  memory’s  torture  to  assuage ; 

Some  passages  for  ever  in  the  mind 
With  persons  and  with  places  are  entwined  ; 

Nav  more,  some  books,  unopen’d  as  they  lie, 

TeU  where  they  stood  in  happier  days  gone  by. 

And  e’en  suggest  the  voice  whose  suasive  power 
Bade  close  your  study  ere  the  wonted  hour. 

And,  O  thou  beauteous  orb  whose  lOver  light 
Makes  garish  ilay  leas  beautiful  than  nif^t ! 

How  does  thy  beam,  upon  the  window  urown, 

TeU  of  the  happiest  moments  we  have  known. 

Of  hopes  how  long,  how  confidently  fed ! 

Now  wither’d,  wasted,  and  for  ever  dead." — Pp.  7—11. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  and  the 
moral  influences  of  its  atmosphere,  is  spirited  ana  just. 

“  Now  let  us  analyse,  but  not  too  loud. 

If  wise, — the  composition  of  this  crowd, . 

Made  up  from  native  soil  and  foreign  clime. 

Of  waste,  of  foUy,  accident,  and  crime.  ■ 

Here  join  the  speculator  and  the  fool, 

Grey-hcards,’  and  younpters  rather  fit  fbr  school, 

(At  least  for  any  school  but  this  alone, 
where  college  vices  in  the  shade  are  thrown,) 

Of  pugilists,  of  haberdashers,  juL^lers, 

Horse-jodtin,  swindlers,  Bond-Street  beaux,  and  smugglers ; 

By  hollow  fhendship  some  in  prison  thrown. 

By  other’s  follies  some,  more  by  their  own. 
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There  stalks  a  quondam  senator  in  state. 

And  still  looks  wise,  and  full  of  the  debate, 

A  lexicographer,  whose  worth  once  known, 

Down  turnip  Johnson  from  bis  ill-earned  throne  ; 
Here  finish’d  tailors,  never  to  he  paid. 

Turn  eyn  on  many  a  coat  themselves  have  made ; 
And  bailifis,  caught  by  their  own  arts  at  last. 

Meet  those  their  capias  yesterday  made  fast. 

There  walks  a  youth  whose  father,  for  reform. 

Has  shut  him  up* where  countless  vices  swarm. 

But  Uttle  is  that  parent  skill'd  to  trace 
’The  springs  of  action, — little  knows  the  place. 
Who  sends  an  aUing  mind  to  where  disew 
Its  inmost  citadel  of  health  may  seise. 

Faint  are  the  calls  at  decency,  when  broad 
And  naked  vice  can  show  her  front  unawed  ; 
Where  thrives  whate’er  the  vilest  of  our  kind. 

Can  teach  to  brutify,  and  sink  the  mind. 

Where  weary  reason  fails  her  watch  to  keep. 

And  the  tired  conscience  finds  a  troubled  sl^ ; 
Where  every  check  and  barrier  is  remov'd. 

Of  countenances  fear’d,  and  bosoms  lo/ d. 

Where  bold  and  bad  examples  lead  the  way. 

And,  every  hour,  facilities  betray ; 

Whm  feverish  impatience  fires  the  blood 
Distem^’d  by  the  madding  neighbourhood ; 
Where  nope  of  some  short  joy  the  sanguine  draws. 
And  vanity  is  fed  by  bad  applause, 

The  brute  his  wontra  ofial  seeks,  the  fool 
Falls,  with  his  weight,  or  push’d  by  ridicule.” — 


“  See  yon  pale  wretch,— observe  his  vacant  stare,  • 

His  lustre  lacking  eye,  and  matted  hair  ; 

His  squalid  han<n,  ids  soil’d  and  tatter’d  dress— 

Sobols,  at  once,  of  want  and  low  excess ; 

Iwo  months  ago  he  was  an  aiir  thing. 

Light,  crisp,  and  elegant,  and  me  of  wing. 

Graceful  in  manners,  stylish  in  attire. 

In  converse  full  of  wit,  of  zest,  and  fire. 

Soon  sank  his  spirits,  faded  every  grace. 

Before  the  witheriim  influence  of  the  place ; 

Not  of  that  order  of^high  minds  was  he. 

Whose  efforts  rise  with  growing  misery : 

From  wine  he  sought  fuK  courage,  and  the  glow 
'That  nve  a  hollow  respite  to  his  woe. 

Soon  urger  draughts  were  neediul  in  the  sleep 
That  kills  all  memory,  each  sense  to  steep. 

Then  vile  potations  of  pernicious  trash 

Were  swallowed,  reason  from  his  brain  to  wash  ; 

Behold  him  now,  confirmed  the  perfect  sot 

'fhat  knows  no  heaven  beyond  a  porter  pot.  Pp.  47 — 52. 


:»n  only  afford  room  for  another  extract,  as  a  specimen 
.uthor's  spirit  and  talent.  Lawless^  an  unhappy  man  of 
,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  remorseless  rigour  of  the 
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law,  and  had  his  station  assl^ed  him  in  the  prison,  obtains  a 
Day-rule,  and  sallies  forth  with  this  talisman  of  protection.  He  is 
met  by  Fang  the  bailiff',  and  his  assistant  Snare,  who  have  a 
writ  against  him,  and  upon  whom— carefully  concealing  from 
them  the  protection  whicn  he  holds — he  executes  the  whimsical 
piece  of  revenge  which  is  recounted  in  the  following  passage. 
The  bailiff*  thus  accosts  him : 

"  '  Captain,  a  pleasant  day,  the  catchpole  cried, 

*  And  I  am  fortunate  to  meet  you  here. 

Perhaps  you’d  better  step  with  me  aside. 

The  passers  by  our  business  need  not  hear. 

I'll  do  the  thing  genteelly,  do  not  fear ; 

I’ve  p>t  a  writ  against  you  here ;  that’s  all ; 

’Tis  lucky  that  the  coach-stand  is  so  near. 

Snare,  run  across  the  way,  a  chariot  call ; 

Or — stay — a  coach  will  b^ter  hold  us  all.’  ” 

Said  Lawless,  ‘  My  good  fellow,  why  such  haste  ? 

Brunet’s  is  near :  o^ore  we  go  I’d  fain 
Show  what  French  cooking  is,  and  let  you  taste 
The  Burgimdy  and  excellent  Champagne. 

If  you’ll  but  dine  with  me  I’ll  not  complain  ; 

I  know  your  business  for  the  day  is  ended, 

So  here  you  may  an  hour  with  me  remain. 

Come,  we’ll  enjoy  ourselves  as  never  men  did ; 

If  you  deny  me,  1  shall  be  offended. 

My  little  Snare  here  seems  a  pleasant  fellow : 

I  like  his  countenance :  if  you  permit. 

For  once  the  man  may  with  the  master  sit: 

He’ll  furnish  us  with  matter  for  our  wit ; 

I  know  how  proper  due  subordination ; 

Yet  sec  no  reason  why  a  merry  fit 
May  not,  without  disgrace  to  your  vocation. 

Friend  Snare  with  you  and  me  at  table  station. 

.\s  Lawless  parley’d  thus,  his  pocket-book. 

As  if  without  a  purpose,  he  display’d. 

From  which  what  seem’d  a  roll  of  notes  he  took. 

And  to  his  pocket  carelessly  convey’d : 

The  sight  on  Fang  a  quick  impression  made. 

Already  yielding  to  the  promised  wine ; 

Nor  of  escape  or  trick  was  he  afraid. 

Since  Snare  at  table  if  allowed  to  dine. 

Would  make  less  practicable  all  design. 

“  Captain,”  he  9ried,  I’m  sure  I  always  try 
Business  to  do  in  the  genteelest  way; 

If  dining  at  Brunet’s  will  gratit'y 
A  wish  of  your's,  I’ll  e’en  consent  to  stay  ; 

Vet  ’tis  not  regular,  I  needs  miut  say. 

But  let  me  ask  one  question  ere  we  in  go : 

Mliat  must  I  do.^  my  meaning  how  convey? 

They  nothing  speak  but  French  here ;  and  by  Jingo 
I  do  not  know  one  word  of  foreign  li%o.” 
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,**  A.  'ftxj  proper  question/'  Lawless  cried, 

**  And  one  riut  shows  you  tre  a  man  oif  sense  ; 

Faith,  you  must  do  as  others,  who  can  hide 
Their  want  of  leamibg  with  their  impudence^ 

Afiect  an  easy  careless  negligence ; 

If  aught  should  puzzle  vou,  pray  look  at  me, 

Ai^  when  surprised  oy  any  exigence, 

A  nod  or  movement  of  my  eye  you  see, 

('Tis  all  the  French  you  nera )  exclaim  Oai,  ovi." 

The  bailiff  being  briefly  thus  instructed. 

Who  promis^  to  observe  his  orders  well. 

His  new  companions  Lawless  now  conduct^ 

Up  the  three  steps  that  front  Brunet’s  Hotel. 

Fang,  arm  in  arm  with  Lawless,  with  a  swell 
Moved  boldly  forward ;  Snare  brought  up  the  rear ; 

**  And,  though  from  Jaunay’s  kitchen  the  rich  smell 
Re^ed  him  with  the  promise  of  good  cheer. 

Felt  his  new  situation  somewhat  queer. 

Lawless  was  known ;  so  when  the  cofle&>room 
He  entered,  all  the  waiters  stared  to  see 
Him  so  attended ;  yet  did  none  presume 
To  laugh,  w  shrug ;  and  star^  the  company 
There  dining,  as  we  oddly  sorted  three 
One  of  the  largest  tables  occupied ; 

And  some  suspected  how  the  case  might  be  ; 

This  Lawless  saw  ;  and  willing  to  decide 
All  doubts  at  once,  he  to  the  waiter  cried, 

£A  Garcon  !  viie  !  la  carte  d  Monsieur  Snare  ; 

Etfaites  venir  ici  Monsieur  Jaunay. 

( Fang,  choose  our  dinner— here’ s  the  biU  of  fare,  J 
Ecoutez,  Jaunay,  vous  me  connoissez, 

Ce  sont  des  sergents,  qui  m’ont  arreti, 

Mais  sans  aucun  droit  de  me  detenir, 

Faites  les  payer-  je  serai  done,  vengS. 

A  leur  dSpens  Je  veux  me  divertir. 

N’est  ce  pas  juste,  eh  Fang  “  Oui,  Oui,  Mounseer.” 
A  bow,  a  smile,  from  Jaunay,  and  a  look 
Most  knowing,  answer  gave,  and  testified 
That  well  the  spirit  of  the  plot  he  took  ; 

The  parties  dining  smoked  the  jest,  and  eyed 
The  awkward  Fang,  who  turn’d  on  ev’ry  side 
'The  unintelligible  biU  of  fare. 

And,  loth  to  own  his  ignorance,  still  pryed 
On  every  column  with  a  studied  stare. 

As  if  he  Knew  one  item  printed  there. 

Yes,  one,— mock-turtle,— ’mid  the  soups  he  knew. 

But  o’er  its  unknown  neighbour  printaniere. 

His  eye,  as  o’er  a  Greek  inscription,  flew : 

Among  the  fish  he  flounder’d  in  despair ; 

Truite,  cabiUaud,  and  anguiUe,  made  him  stare  ; 

Nor  b^f  nor  veid  he  found  in  bceuf  or  veau  : 

He  groan’d  o'er  voks  a  vent  with  Jinaneihv, 

Or  Bechamelle,  and  all  the  pastry  row. 

Pities  aux  kuitres,  ou  Rognons  ae  veau."^  Pp.  95— 10^?. 
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The  dinner  is  served  in  the  first  style  of  French  cookery,  and 
washed  down  with  the  richest  and  most  expensive  wines.  The 
exhilarated  bailiff  betrays  the  native  insolence  and  ferocity  of 
his  disposition,  and  is  about  to  execute  his  capias  on-  the  un> 
fortunate  Captain,  when  the  latter  displays  his  writ  of  protec¬ 
tion,  and  leaves  the  bailiff  to  growl  over  his  disappointment, 
and  to  settle  the  bill  for  his  unwonted  entertiunment 

The  above  |)as8aees  appear  to  us  to'  indicate  no  small  share 
of  talent  The  author  possesses,  we  think,  considerable  spirit, 
and  no  common  descriptive  powers;  but  we  are  compelled,  by 
some  of  the  verses  in  this  little  volume,  to  remind  him,  that 
there  are  scenes,  which  it  can  never  be  becoming  to  describe,  and 
upon  which  the  utmost  cleverness  and  ingenuity  are  worse  than 
thrown  away. 
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course  of  and  towards  the  close  of  the  Goorkha  War  in  1815.  By  James  Baillic 
Fraser,  Esq.  With  a  Map  of  diose  Regions.  £3,  3s. 

Twenty  Views  in  the  Himila  Mountains,  Illustrative  of  the  foregoing  Travels, 
engraved  from  the  Original  Drawings  uiade  on  the  spot  By  J.  IS.  Fraser,  Esq. 
To  Subscribers,  £21;  to  Non-subscribers,  £26,  5s. 

The  present  State  of  Chili,  from  the  Report  l^d  before  Congress  by  Judge  Bland, 
the  Commissioner  sent  to  that  Country  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  in 
1818.  3s.  fid. 

Geographical  and  Descriptive  Delineations  of  the  Island  of  Van  Diemen’s  I.And. 
one  of  the  Dependencies  of  New  South  Wales.  By  Lieut  C.  Jeflreys,  R.  N. 
Commander  of  the  Brig  Kangaroo.  8va  5s. 

The  American  Traveller’s  Directory,  being  a  complete  List  of  all  the  direct  and 
cross  Roads,  and  also  the  ('onveyance  by  Water  throughout  the  States  of  America. 
By  John  Mellish,  Geographer  and  Map  Publisher,  Pl^adelplu^  4a,  fid. 
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A  Queen’i  AppeaL 

The  Parkiur  Portfolio,  or  Poet  Chabe  Companion,  being  a  curiooe  Sdeetioa  of  the 
most  amusing  and  interesting  Articles  and  An^otes  that  hare  appeared  in  the  Ma- 
gaaiiies,  Newspapers,  and  other  Doily  and  Periodical  Journals,  fnm  the  Year  1100 
to  the  Present  Time. 

Mr.  Barry  Cornwall  has  in  the  press,  in  1  rtd.  Sra  a  new  poem,  called  Matdan 
Cdlonna,  with  Dramatic  Sketches,  and  other  Poems. 

Dr.'Marsh,  Bisht^  of  Peterbtnough,  has  announced  a  Fifth  Part  of  his  Dirinity 
Lectures. 

The  Hermit  in  the  Coontry,  or  Sketches  of  En^iah  Manners.  By  the  author  of 
the  Hermit  in  London.  3  vtds. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Stoke  Newington,  from  the  earliest  Period  of  our 
Annals.  By  Mr.  W.  Uobinson,  author  of  the  History  of  Tottenham. 

Views  of  the  Remains  of  Ancient  Buildings  in  Rome  and  its  Vicinity.  By  M* 
Dubourg. 

Discourses  on  the  King's  Proclamation  for  the  Encouragement  of  Piety  and  Virtue, 
and  for  the  Preventktn  and  Punishment  of  Vice.  Ry  the  Her.  Henry  Atkina. 

Italy  and  itt  Inhabitants  in  the  Years  1816  and  1817,  with  a  View  of  the  Man* 
nets.  Customs,  Ac.  with  some  Notice  of  itt  various  Dialects.  By  James  N.  Galyfo 
of  Geneva.  8  vols.  8vo. 

I.udan  of  Samosata,  from  the  Greek,  with  the  Comments  and  Illustrations  of  Wie. 
land,  and  others.  By  W.  Teoke,  F.  R.  S.  In  8  vols.  4to. 

A  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Description  of  Hindustan  and  the  ad* 
jacent  Cowt^.  By  Walter  Hamilton,  Esq.  8  vols.  4ta 

Notes  on  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  Southern  Parts  of  Brazil,  taken  during  a  Residence 
of  ten  Years  in  various  Parts  of  that  Country,  illustrative  of  the  Characters,  Manners, 
and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants. 

The  Second  Part  of  Cotman’s  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy.  ^ 

The  Prophecy  of  Dante,  a  Poem.  By  Lord  Byron. 

The  CniWers,  an  Historical  Romance  of  the  18th  century.  By  S.  Stanhope, 
Esq. 

St.  Kathhen,  or  the  Rock  of  Dunnismayle.  By  the  author  of  Redmond  the  Re¬ 
bel,  Ac.  Ac. 

The  One  Pound  Note,  and  other  Tales.  By  Francis  I.athom.  3  vtds. 

Baldwin,  or  the  Miser’s  Heir,  8  vols.  By  G.  H.  E.  Esq. 

America,  an  Epistle  in  Verse,  with  Notes,  and  other  Poems. 

The  Village  of  Mariendorpt,  a  Romance.  By  Miss  Porter.  3  vols.  18ma 

Lectures  on  the  Pbilosaphy  of  Modem  History.  By  Geo.  Miller,  D.  D.  late  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  III.  and  IV.  8vo. 
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